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KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH 


AN APPRECIATION 


THE month of May of this year will have a mournful memory for 
millions. In the closing days of April King Edward the Seventh 
returned from Biarritz. The people were contented to believe 
that he returned invigorated and refreshed by his stay abroad. On 
the lst of May he was at Sandringham inspecting some altera- 
tions and improvements made in his much-loved country home. 
That day week the churches were draped in black ; the gay colours 
of May vanished from the streets ; the people went about in mourn- 
ing dress; voices were lowered ; vehicles were driven slowly and 
softly past Buckingham Palace, where the Royal Standard, which 
for a week had floated bravely, was half-mast high ; for on Satur- 
day, the 7th of May, it was known in every part of the world that 
King Edward the Seventh was dead. 

The news was received with startled and profound emotion. 
The loss had come upon the majority of the King’s subjects with 
bewildering suddenness ; for, though he ascended the Throne com- 
paratively late in life, there had been no sign of what is commonly 
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called failing health : the probabilities pointed to a longer reign 
than the nine short years which: had passed since his accession. 
But in the midst of the regular activities of his Royal office, and 
at a time when all eyes looked to him as the one person in whose 
hand was the solution of pressing difficulties, the end came, and 
the Empire was plunged in deep and dismayed grief. 

Their first thoughts went out to the gracious lady, who the 
first day she set foot upon our shores had awakened their admiring 
welcome, and who, by virtue of her charm of manner and simple 
goodness, had won their trust and their love. Their sympathy, 
their prayers, and their solicitude were for the widowed Queen. 

‘But to measure fully the national loss was in the early days of 
sorrow impossible. Any estimate of the meaning of the sad event 
was impossible. 

After the first shock the leading minds of the country—the 
statesmen, the writers, the teachers—sought to measure the 
national loss, and the general harmony of opinion which was ex- 
pressed seems to attest the correctness of the conclusion which had 
been reached by so many independent minds. What was said 
was accepted as true : the eulogiums on the late King caused much 
emotion, but no surprise. And this fact is the most surprising 
fact of all connected; with the King’s death ; for the mourning and 
appreciative words which summed up the value of the reign 
described the late King’s influence and power in a way which 
would have seemed extravagant and impossible in 1901. 

Ten years ago, while Queen Victoria still lived—nine years 
ago, when the King was commencing his reign—few could have 
anticipated the high reputation and widespread renown which 
these days of mourning prove King Edward to have won. He 
was a well-known and popular figure in England and throughout 
Europe, and, as far as acquaintance with his character and talents 
went, some forecast of his reign might have been attempted by 
those who had watched his career; but not the most courageous 
or sanguine of his friends and admirers could have dreamed that, 
within little more than nine years, his death would evoke such an 
unbroken consensus of eulogy and such widespread testimony to 
his work and worth as a King. He was then, as he always has 
been, a popular favourite—a country gentleman, alive to agricul- 
tural interests and alert to accept and promote every well-tested 
method of improvement, yet he was not a mere farmer-prince, he 
was a keen sportsman and a travelled man, whose figure was 
familiar in the health and pleasure resorts of Europe—and who 
possessed in a high degree the joie de vivre and a warm wish that 
others should enjoy life also. It is true that, in the later years of 
his venerable mother’s life, he had discharged with that grace and 
bonhomie which were peculiarly his own some of what may be 
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called the ornamental functions of royalty; but none of these 
duties were adequate tests of kingly capacity. Everyone knew 
when he ascended the throne that the new Sovereign was a kindly 
man, possessed of gracious manners, quick perception, and native 
dignity ; but few, if any, would have ventured to predict that his 
life would close among tributes to the wide and effective influence 
of his reign. 

Let anyone go back in memory ; let him forget for a moment 
the record of the last nine years ; and then let him read the eulo- 
giums of to-day, and he will realise how far they go beyond any- 
thing that could have been imagined at the commencement of 
King Edward’s reign. Let us take, first, the public utterances 
of our responsible leaders in the Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Crewe spoke as follows : ‘ We look back at these last nine 
years with feelings of thankfulness and pride. I think we all 
recognise that at the time of the late King’s accession the task 
before his Majesty was one of exceptional difficulty. He suc- 
ceeded at a comparatively advanced age to the great Queen who 
had become in her lifetime almost a legendary figure, and whose 
person seemed to be, as it were, part of the British Constitution 
itself. Whatever King Edward’s reign might be, it could not be 
the same as that of Queen Victoria; and now as we cast our 
thoughts backwards we are able sincerely to declare that, though 
different, the late reign has not suffered by comparison. The 
prosperity, the orderly progress of the nation, the strengthening 
of Imperial ties, and, above all, the maintenance of peace—if 


‘ these be the signs and tests of a great and glorious reign, they are 


fulfilled in that of which we are now lamenting the close.’ 

Lord Lansdowne followed : ‘ The nation,’ he said, ‘is abso- 
lutely unanimous at the present time. We know at this moment 
no distinction of party, race, or religious persuasion. . . . The 
Empire has lost an illustrious head. . . . His Majesty had estab- 
lished relations with the chiefs of other states and with the public 
men of other states which enabled him to bear unostentatiously 
and strictly within the limits of the Constitution a distinguished 
and useful part in international affairs, and, to my mind, amongst 
the many remarkable attributes of the late King, none was more 
remarkable than his power of creating what I can only describe 
as an atmosphere of international goodwill and good feeling—an 
atmosphere the presence of which diminished asperities, if 
asperities were there ; made difficulties easier of solution, if there 
were difficulties; and contributed immensely, if I may use the 
words of the Address, to the consolidation of peace and concord 
throughout the world. At this moment I am convinced that there 
is not a Chancellerie in Europe which does not recognise that by 
the death of King Edward the Seventh a great international force 
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has been removed from the public affairs of Europe—a force 
which always operated to the public good, and which I think we 
are justified in believing will not cease entirely to operate now 
he has left us.’ 

Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons, said: ‘In external 
affairs his powerful personal influence was steadily and zealously 
directed to the avoidance not only of war, but of the causes and 
pretexts for war. He well earned the title by which he will 
always be remembered—the Peacemaker of the world.’ 

Mr. Balfour—after pointing out that ordinary diplomacy is no 
part of the Monarch’s duty—said : ‘ We must not think of him as 
a dexterous diplomatist. He was a great Monarch, and it was 
because he was able naturally, simply through the incommunicable 
gift of personality, to make all feel—to embody to all men—the 
friendly policy of this country, that he was able to do a work in 
the bringing together of nations which has fallen to the lot of few 
men, be they king or be they subject, to accomplish.’ 

Lord Rosebery, a few days later in London, spoke no less 
emphatically : ‘It is not too much to say that our late King—I 
say it in my heart and conscience—in view of the character and 
the weight that he had established in the Councils of the world, 
in view of the efforts he was constantly making for the promotion 
of peace, in view of the sympathy by which he was enabled to 
knit together nations other than his own, was at the time of his 
death one of the greatest agencies for good existing in the world.’ 

It would be impossible to give even a summary of the public 
eulogies of great personal authorities—all of which were cast in 
the same strain of honest and genuine admiration of the late King’s 
personal force and influence—but three utterances which come 
from more private sources will be of interest. In Egypt the 
foreign element spoke of the King as the chief of European 
Sovereigns. A responsible French official declared that the death 
of the King would be worse than the death of the President. The 
German Emperor, telegraphing his sympathy to England, said 
that the King was ‘the incarnation of the fine qualities of his 
country. Britain in mourning him mourns herself.’ 

These words of warm appreciation are not the words of careless 
rhetoric. They have been uttered or written by statesmen of tried 
position—possessed of wide experience of men and affairs; they 
have been uttered for the most part in the hearing of those who 

carefully watch every phrase, who are ready to consider and 
criticise the words selected, weighing whether they are adequate, 
-and. who would resent empty panegyric as strongly as they would 
-unkindly depreciation. And it is interesting to note what we call 
the.common. denominator in which all agree. We may remove 
- from our thoughts the obvious and surface features of their appre- 
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ciation. The late King took pleasure in the recreations of his 
people : he felt also for their sorrows, and he desired to see their 
sufferings alleviated by all that human skill could devise and 
achieve. ‘To this his practical interest in hospitals and the estab- 
lishment of the fund which bears his name amply testify. He 
possessed a ready kindliness. A thousand stories of the late King’s 
quick thoughtfulness will be told throughout the country. One 
which is typical of his prompt sympathy may be cited. At a 
great public function in a large provincial city a lady was present 
whom the King had met perhaps half-a-dozen times before. His 
quick eye noted her in the crowd. He immediately stepped 
forward, and showed how exact and kind his remembrance of her 
was by expressing with genuine solicitude the hope that her 
health was now re-established. But these, pleasing features 
as they are, were not those to which the greatest weight was 
attached. The loss recognised by all was the loss of one whose 
influence was a steadying factor in great matters. This was the 
common denominator of their appreciation. He was one whose 
place and personality made him a force on the side of national 
stability—a force valuable at all times, but more than ever 
valuable in times of national anxiety. 

This is the great feature upon which the wise men of our day 
have been led to dwell.* 

The Zendavesta speaks of a kingly glory made by Mazda— 
a glory that cannot be forcibly seized. There is such a glory; 
which shows itself in unasserted but real strength ; it is a glory of 
character which cannot be gained by force—either physical or 
intellectual : it can only be won by habitual rectitude in one’s 
calling—by virtue of that simple-minded and loyal devotion to the 
life-task which is given to each of us. The value of this glory and 
strength is plainly told in the English history of the last eighty 
or ninety years. The predecessors of Queen Victoria had not done 
much to endear the Throne to the people : they lacked the kingly 
glory which is greater than force. It was reserved for a woman, 
into whose girlish hands the sceptre was given, to win by her 
blameless life, by her tender and ready sympathy, by her genuine 


1 After reading the estimates of King Edward the Seventh’s influence, it is 
interesting to note how well he fulfilled the ideals which were drawn beforehand 
by Baron Stockmar, the staunch friend and adviser of Queen Victoria. ‘The 
proper duty of the sovereigns in this country is not to take the lead in 
change, but to act as a balance-wheel on the movements of the social body. 
When the whole nation, or a large majority of it, advances, the King should 
not stand still; but when the movement is too partial, irregular or over-rapid, the 
royal power may with advantage be interposed to restore the equilibrium. Above 
all attainments the Prince should be trained to freedom of thought and a firm 
reliance on the inherent power of sound principles, political, moral, and religious, 
to sustain themselves and produce practical good when left in possession of a fair 
field of development.’—Life of the Prince Consort, vol. ii. pp. 184-5. 
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and unselfish industry in national affairs, the affectionate loyalty 
and reverent attachment of the people. 

When King Edward ascended the throne, at an age when all 
that needed to be learned must have been learned beforehand, 
men hoped more than they expected from his reign. But soon to 
the qualities which all knew that he possessed other hopes were 
displayed, and the nation recognised that the sceptre was in the 
hands of a prince possessed not only of attractive but of right 
kingly attributes. His rare sagacity, his unerring tact, his happy 
alluring grace of manner were enough to transform foes into 
friends, and lukewarm friends into staunch champions; but 
beyond all these there was in him that royal rectitude of spirit, 
which never descended to intrigue, never sought, as other 
monarchs have been tempted to do, to create a king’s party; in 
short, he knew that he was a constitutional Sovereign, and he un- 
flinchingly accepted those limitations which often meant the lonely 
endurance of much anxious responsibility ; and, in spite of con- 
ditions which must have made him crave for sympathetic confer- 
ence with old and trusted friends, he went through his task with 
heroic silence and remained chivalrously loyal to his constitutional 
advisers. It is not given to very many to know when and how 
to speak ; it is given to fewer to know when to be silent ; it is given 
to fewer still to keep silence, even when silence is best. But King 
Edward the Seventh was able to do this with such constaney and 
consistency that it is not too much to say that he was himself a 
martyr to his own ideal of constitutional duty. In this he showed 
that quality which, as Tennyson sang, marked the Prince 
Consort’s character—‘ sublime repression of himself.’ Thus he 
could keep silence, but wherein he could rightly express himself 
he was happy in his utterance : when the needs of others were the 
theme, he could plead warmly and bravely on their behalf. In all 
good causes he sought, and successfully sought, to enlist the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of others. In this the recognised loyalty 
of his nature increased the range of his influence ; and when the 
cause for which he worked was the amity of nations, he was able 
without transgressing the code of diplomatic etiquette to promote 
that spirit of personal friendliness which of itself works against 
international friction. He knew personally the leading men of 
other lands, and he was able, as Lord Lansdowne said, to create 
that ‘atmosphere’ which was favourable to the growth and 
development of friendly international relationships. 

When we ask what was the secret which made the late King 
such a strong national and international power, the answer is to be 
found not in the record of definite actions or conspicuous achieve- 
ments, but in the unconsciously exercised power of his personality. 
This was the power which created the atmosphere of which Lord 
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Lansdowne spoke. It was the effluence of a characteristic per- 
sonality—genuine, loyal, single-minded—which made his influ- 
ence strong. His power was not due to deliberate effort, but for 
that reason it was more effective than any conscious exercise of 
force. For, as love is stronger than logic, because it is the output 
of the whole personality, so is that influence which springs from 
what is the essential being more powerful and more abiding than 
the mere intellectual forces, however brilliant and attractive they 
may be. 

The powers and gifts of the late King were in a great measure 
hidden. As clear water conceals its depths, so his attractive 
manner and unmistakable kindliness concealed the real force 
which lay behind. 

Here I may be forgiven for speaking of two scenes fixed indel- 
ibly upon my memory. I saw him first nearly sixty years ago in 
Liverpool. It was a day of cloud and continuous rain ; as we waited 
for the Royal procession the crimson carpet which stretched along 
the pierside and down the sloping bridge leading to the landing- 
stage was drenched and robbed of colour. Once, if not twice, fresh 
strips of carpet were Jaid down. At length we saw the Royal 
visitors ; the Queen and Prince Albert passed, but my clearest 
recollection is of the fair boy, about my own age, whose sunny hair 
made a brightness upon the grey scene as he lifted his cap in 
answer to the salutes of the crowd. Even then, boy as I was, 
I noticed the native and unaffected grace with which he bore him- 
self. The last time I saw him, he lay with folded hands calm 
and still upon his narrow bed. It was hard to believe that I was 
looking upon the one whose bright untried face I had seen more 
than half a century earlier; for in the hour of death’s carving 
something unrecognised before comes out, and the quiet face and 
noble head I looked upon showed marks and features of force and 
power which in life were sweetly veiled by the brightness of his 
smile and the charm of his manner. 

The final lesson of the King’s reign is the lesson simple and 
continuously true ; it is the value of personality. We are tempted 
in estimating life to attach wrong values to things; we rate our 
powers of mind too highly ; we adorn with fictitious importance 
our theories ; we cling superstitiously to the narrow range of pre- 
judices which we call our opinions ; meanwhile we forget that the 
total man is more than his views : the aura of his influence widens 
or shrinks not by what he thinks and says, but by what he is : the 
outflow of his personality spreads further than his words and 
flows into other hearts with penetrating power. 

The survey which we have thus briefly made is, from the nature 
of the case, incomplete, but it includes (I venture to think) the 
essential factors of that great problem which is continuously before 
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us in the history of nations. The problem is that of national 
longevity. It is the problem which patriot minds will anxiously 
discuss, and especially at a time of crisis. Does a nation, as 
Herder taught, follow like a plant the regular law of birth, growth 
and decline? Are the virtues and vices which it displays merely 
matters of mechanical condition? What place have reason and 
freedom in its destiny? To those who accept the mechanical 
theory of national life—whether in the optimistic form set forth 
by Herder or in the pessimistic form of M. Taine—vice and virtue 
in a nation’s history are mere products, like vitriol or sugar. But 
to those who discriminate between the character of the laws which 
prevail in the physical realm and those which prevail in the realms 
of thought and moral feeling, vice and virtue are related to human 
will and human reason, and cannot be classed as subject to iden- 
tically the same laws which rule the physical world. The 
confusion of thought, which proclaimed the existence of 
natural law in the spiritual world, has wrought a great deal 
of unintentional harm. The reign of law may be, and pro- 
bably is, complete; but it is as needful to ascertain the laws 
of the moral and spiritual world as it is to discover those 
in the material world. And it is a mere indolent assumption to 
suppose that the laws of the world spiritual are identical with those 
that prevail in the physical realm. It is absurd to read human 
history, or national history, as though it were governed by merely 
physical agents, blind forces forming organisations—which we 
call nations or men—in precisely the same fashion as a chemical 
body is formed of a combination of simple elements. The true 
reading of human history is the understanding of the ideas and 
personalities which have mingled in its making. Great ideas have 
animated a family or a tribe : they have found expression in one 
or more great personalities, and the tribe has grown into a nation. 
The great idea of a protecting and governing God, of the possi- 
bility of a splendid future, enforced by the example, the eloquence, 
and the commanding personality of a great leader like Moses, laid 
the foundations of Israel’s glory. Parallels can be found in the 
story of other peoples. Humanity, broken up into families which 
become nations, learns to follow some great idea—as Israel fol- 
lowed the Shekinah which led to the land of promise. In doing so 
humanity enters upon its splendid struggle against the tyranny 
of mere material forces. Follow the migration of the human race 
from the East to the West, note its long journey from Asia to 
Europe, from India to France, and at each stage you will see 
lessened the fatal power of nature: the influences of race and 
climate become less despotic. Humanity, once overwhelmed, 
paralysed, enervated before the tremendous forces of nature, 
slowly emancipates itself. Fatalistic conceptions become rarer. 
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Nature is better understood. Man becomes aware of his power : 
he realises that nature is his keeper not his tyrant : his ideas widen 
with growing knowledge and with the happy confidence which 
strengthens as his knowledge of the world he inhabits increases. 
The realisation of great ideas is possible if men will put their lives 
at the service of such ideas; but the devotion of the life is the 
essential condition of victory. Man accepts the condition : the hero 
and the martyr become figures in history: they are recognised 
as the men of light and leading, the true benefactors of the race. 
And among such benefactors we may rightly place King Edward 
the Seventh—a great English king among kings, some of whom 
were great indeed. ‘ We have lost a great king, one of the greatest 
in history.’ This sentence from an admirable leader in The Times 
may seem premature in judgment, but there is a sense in which 
even to-day we may recognise its truth. Greatness is not of one 
kind alone. The greatness of conspicuous action is not open to 
all; but there is a greatness which if not dazzling is of abiding 
value. There is a greatness which recognises clearly the limita- 
tions of its activity, which discerns what may be done within the 
limits assigned by Providence. In the final verdict upon men and 
their lives, the judgment will not be according to the public 
splendour of their deeds, but according to the use they have made 
of their gifts within the limit of their legitimate opportunities. 
In other words, it is the character inspiring and directing our 
activities which gives them their true value. 

The King is dead: long live the King! From the past we 
look to the future. The King has died at a moment of national 
anxiety because of recognised national crisis. It is no part of our 
task to touch upon current or party politics ; but I may confess toa 
feeling of deep anxiety, rendered all the deeper because, as it 
seems to me, the sad event of May carries with it a very clear 
warning, and becomes an opportunity for national searching of 
heart. Professor Waldstein, in one of his addresses, told the 
story of a great foreign statesman who, after a discussion on inter- 
national affairs, sadly said: ‘I have been sometimes tempted to 
ask myself whether the prosperity or continued existence of my 
own nation is really needful or useful to the world.” Whatever 
answer independent thinkers in different lands may give to such 
a question, one thing is sure—the nation or people which is not 
wanted in the world will perish out of it. The conditions of 
national existence and true national prosperity are simple and 
clear. The peoples of weak character—deficient in moral force, 
destitute of self-reliance and love of truth, neither tenacious of 
freedom nor reverencing justice—quickly fall under the domina- 
tion of stronger peoples. In estimating the secret of Anglo-Saxon 
power, M. Demolins placed it in the self-reliance in which British 
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lads were trained. In estimating the source of the strength of 
Ancient Rome, another French writer found it in manliness and 
reverence. Byron struck the same note when he wrote of Rome : 


’Twas self-abasement led the way 
To villain bonds and despots’ sway. 


The old Hebrew taught the same truth when he said: 
‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ Here, then, at this solemn 
and sad moment of our history, may we not well pause and take 
stock of our national inheritance? If in this great national 
mourning all party lines vanish, if all can stand, as Lord Lans- 
downe said, shoulder to shoulder in this common grief, can we not 
stand together also in the determination that henceforth we will 
sanction no laws, tolerate no fashions, which tend to the weaken- 
ing or demoralisation of national character? If health depends 
upon the quality of the blood, national health and vigour depend 
upon the moral sympathies and ideals which are accepted by a 
people and incorporated into their thoughts and activities. And 
as it is easy to undermine health by adopting a diet which im- 
poverishes or pollutes the blood, so is it easy also through lowered 
ideals, lowered manners and customs, to spread weakness, and 
with it perchance seeds of decay throughout national life. Love 
of sport is good ; but it is evil when sport falls into professional 
hands, and the public interest is less in the achievements of the 
field than in the opportunity of some gambling gain. Pleasure 
is national and good ; ‘all work and no play ’ is proverbially bad 
for men as well as boys; but a dislike of work, with a feverish 
love of pleasure, soon works disaster : play ceases to be pleasure, 
and discontent follows, and meanwhile the capacity for effective 
and successful work is destroyed. Philanthropists have often 
striven to secure for downtrodden races their rights, but it is a 
sign of national decline when men clamour for their rights and 
speak lightly or seldom of their duties. To be elected for a con- 
stituency, and to be privileged therefore to write ‘M.P.’ after 
his name, may attest, and probably does attest, a man’s personal 
capacity—some energy of will and some measure of judgment; 
but it does not always carry with it the pledge of undeviating 
rectitude and singleness of purpose. It has been allied with 
flexibility of principle and flabbiness of character. Parliamentary 
government will suffer, and suffer justly, in public esteem should 
the House of Commons degenerate into an assembly of men 
gathered together to register the wishes or will of that section of 
their constituents which has secured their return. ‘If govern- 
ment were a matter of will upon any side,’ said Mr. Burke to the 
electors of Bristol, ‘ yours, without question, ought to be superior. 
But government and legislation are matters of reason and judg- 
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ment, and not of inclination; and what sort of reason is that in 
which one set of men deliberate and another decide, and where 
those who form the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles 
distant from those who ‘hear the arguments? To deliver an 
opinion is the right of all men : that of constituents is a weighty 
and respectable opinion, which a repfesentative ought always 
most seriously to consider. But authoritative instructions— 
mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly and im- 
plicitly to obey, to vote and to argue for, though contrary to the 
clearest conviction of his judgment and conscience—these are 
things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which arise 
from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenour of our 
constitution.’* It follows from this that to surrender his con- 
viction of what is really right and good for the country to the 
demands of party is, on the part of a member of Parliament, a 
betrayal of trust. I shall never forget the shock I once received 
when a member of Parliament waited upon me one Sunday after- 
noon, and requested me to sign a petition praying the House of 
Lords to reject a certain measure for which he himself had voted 
in the House of Commons. Men who act in this fashion are 
lowering the standard of public morality and promoting so far 
the slow decline of national character and national vigour. 

This national loss has stirred our emotions : the value of these 
feelings of loyal sorrow will only be secured if sentiment is trans- 
lated into action, and the nation which has experienced a common 
grief is henceforth animated by some higher principle of life, and 
resolutely sets itself to revive those ancient virtues which won 
for us our freedom at home and reverence for the British flag 
everywhere abroad. 

One of the London newspapers reported words spoken by some 
people in that marvellous crowd of sorrowful and reverent 
mourners who passed through Westminster Hall to pay their last 
homage to their dead King. One person said ‘It is beautiful,’ 
another said ‘ It is wonderful,’ a third said ‘I should like to stay 
here and pray.’ The writer of the report made the just comment 
that the third speaker expressed most truly the feeling which filled 
the hearts of that vast concourse of British people. If the spirit 
of this feeling remains with us, if stronger trust in God and a 
more genuine recognition of Him in life and conduct fill the soul 
of the nation, it will do much to raise the tone of popular thought 
and expel what is selfish, and therefore vulgar, among us. The 
best tribute which we can pay our dead King is to resolve an 
earnest and unselfish devotion to the welfare of the Kingdom 
which he loved and served so well, and, remembering how much 

? Burke—Speech at the conclusion of the poll at Bristol. Works. Vol. iii. 
pp. 19, 20. 
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he was able to accomplish for his people by the influence of his 
personality, to turn all endeavours more to the making of noble 
character than to the passing of new laws. Laws may be good 
and useful, but character is a far greater national asset. If 
King Edward’s death can teach us once more this great lesson, 
he will not have died in vain. If from this day forward men of 
upright character, inflexible honesty of purpose, unselfish lives, 
are gathered round the young King to support and encourage him, 
if the lofty and gentle influences of his happy and united home 
life are reflected in the homes of our country, if the passion of 
service expels the spirit of self-seeking, if personal character is 
accepted as the real strength of the nation, then the lessons of 
King Edward’s short but glorious reign will not be wholly thrown 
away. 


W. B. Ripon. 
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THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The executive part of Government... is wisely placed in a single 
hand by the British Constitution for the sake of unanimity, strength, and 
despatch. The King of England is, therefore, not only the chief but 
properly the sole magistrate of the nation ; all others acting by commission 
from and in due subordination to him.—Blackstone. 

Little are they who gaze from without upon long trains of splendid 
equipages rolling towards a palace conscious of the meaning and force that 
live in the forms of a Monarchy, probably the most ancient, and certainly 
the most solid and most revered, in all Europe. The acts, the wishes, the 
example of the Sovereign in this country are a real power. An immense 
reverence and tender affection wait upon the person of the one permanent 
and ever-faithful Guardian of the fundamental conditions of the Constitu- 
tion.—W. E. Gladstone. 


FIVE-AND-FORTY years ago Mr. Walter Bagehot—one of the most 
acute and subtle analysts of the English Constitution—startled 
his contemporaries by enumerating some of the legal powers of 
the Crown ; by telling them ‘ what the Queen could do’ without 
consulting Parliament. The passage has become classical, and, 
though familiar to students of our institutions, may be quoted : 


The Queen could disband the Army (by law she cannot engage more 
than a certain number of men) ; she could dismiss all the officers, from the 
General Commanding-in-Chief downwards ; she could dismiss all the sailors, 
too; she could sell off all our ships of war and all our naval stores; she 
could make a peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and begin a war for the 
conquest of Brittany. She could make every citizen in the United King- 
dom, male or female, a peer; she could make every parish in the United 
Kingdom a ‘university’; she could dismiss most of the Civil servants ; 
she could pardon all offenders. In a word, the Queen could by prerogative 
upset all the action of civil government within the Government, could 
disgrace the nation by a bad war or peace, and could, by disbanding our 
forces, whether land or sea, leave us defenceless against foreign nations. 


Bagehot’s rhetorical statement startled the unlearned, and 
even to the rabbis appeared a trifle paradoxical. But it pointed 
to a fact, apt to be ignored,—the immense reserve power vested 
by our Constitution in the Monarchy. Six hundred years of 


unceasing constitutional development, the invention of new con- 


* Bagehot : English Constitution, p. xxxvi. 
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stitutional devices, the growth and decay of institutions, had 
affected but little the legal position of the Crown. The legal 
powers of Queen Victoria differed infinitesimally from those of 
Queen Elizabeth ; those which she was to hand on to Edward the 
Seventh were substantially the same as those which Edward 
the Sixth had inherited from Henry the Eighth, or those which 
the death of Edward the First had transferred to Edward the 
Second. 

Within the last few weeks the Sceptre of this realm has once 
more passed from King to King. It is proverbially a moment of 
mingled sadness and jubilation, but of unmixed solemnity. Le 
rot est mort! Vive le roi! At such a moment it is not inappro- 
priate to attempt to resolve the paradox which underlay Bagehot’s 
statement ; to inquire whether his trenchant analysis accurately 
represents the place of the Crown in our modern Constitution, 
and, if so, how far a Monarchy to which such powers can be 
attributed may properly be described as ‘ constitutional.’ This 
inquiry involves a brief historical retrospect. 

The history of the English Monarchy is generally supposed to 
be divided somewhat sharply but unequally by the Revolution of 
1688. And the popular impression is accurate enough. Down 
to 1688 the Crown was the essential and efficient factor in the 
Constitution. Other factors—economic, intellectual and political 
—of course contributed to the prosperity of one epoch, to the 
adversity of another. But as was the King so were the people. 
An Edward the Third could not avert a catastrophe such as the 
great pestilence of 1349 nor even greatly mitigate its effects. The 
shrewdness of Queen Elizabeth could not ward off from her people 
the suffering inflicted upon them by the flooding of the European 
markets with the product of the silver mines of South America. 
Nevertheless, it was true in the main that a good King meant a 
prosperous and contented people, and that the reign of a bad King 
was marked by individual suffering and national humiliation. 

At no period of English history has this ceased to be, in some 
measure, true. But it has been less true since 1688 than it. was 
before, and it is the first purpose of this paper to explain how 
and why. 

What, then, was the precise change effected in the position 
of the English Monarchy by the Revolution of 1688? It must be 
remembered that in the great struggle which had divided England 
for nearly a hundréd years the essential point at issue was whether 
King or Parliament should control the Executive. This was, 
on the political side, the core of the contest of the ‘ Puritan 
Revolution.” 


That his Majesty be humbly petitioned by both Houses to employ such 
counsellors, ambassadors and other ministers in managing his business at 
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home and abroad as the Parliament may have cause to confide in, without 
which we cannot give his Majesty such supplies for support of his own 
estate, nor such assistance to the Protestant party beyond the sea, as is 
desired. 


So ran the most significant clause of the Grand Remonstrance, 
the famous document in which Pym placed before his countrymen, 
in November 1641, the case of Parliament against the Crown: 
The employment of ‘such counsellors . . . as the Parliament 
may have cause to confide in’; it cannot be denied that the 
demand in such general terms was new. ‘True, the doctrine of 
Ministerial responsibility had been from time to time asserted. 
William of Wykeham seemed to anticipate later developments 
when he bowed before a parliamentary storm in 1371. The 
clumsy weapon of impeachment was forged in 1376 to punish the 
offending agents of the Crown. A much more terrible weapon— 
an Act of Attainder—formed part of the appropriate equipment 
of the Tudor dictatorship. But the demand of the popular leaders 
under the early Stuarts was none the less a demand for the recog- 
nition of a new doctrine. The impeachment of a Middlesex or 
a Buckingham merely revived fourteenth-century precedents ; the 
attainder of Strafford was in accord with recent tradition. But 
the principle laid down in the Grand Remonstrance went further 
and meant more. It meant the definite subordination of the 
Executive as hitherto represented by the Crown to the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

And this was essentially the political issue decided by the 
Civil War. But for the time being the triumph of the new prin- 
ciple was obscured : first, by the ascendency of Cromwell, who 
had as little liking for a parliamentary Executive as any Stuart ; 
and, next, by the ebullient but transitory enthusiasm of the 
Restoration of 1660. As soon as the tide of loyalty evoked by 
that event subsided, the principle re-emerged. Asserted tenta- 
tively in the impeachment of Clarendon, more decisively in that 
of Danby, it was implicit in the: Revolution settlement of 1688. 
But even then its explicit and final assertion tarried strangely. 

The books, as we have seen, bid us seek the dividing-line 
between the old system and the new at 1688; and, in a sense, 
rightly. Yet no one can doubt that the policy of England from 
1689 to 1702 is the policy of William the Third; the Ministers 
employed to carry it out are still in fact as well as in name the 
servants of the Crown; Parliament may thwart the will of the 
King, but that will prevails. Even under Queen Anne the per- 
sonal inclinations of the monarch constitute a factor of great 
importance. The Whigs, it is true, forced themselves into the 
Queen’s Councils ; and they were enabled to do so for the specific 
and significant reason that they possessed the confidence of the 
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Legislature. The Crown was no longer unfettered in its choice of 
confidential advisers; but the policy on which they advised was 
still primarily the policy of the Crown. Queen Anne, like her 
predecessor, continued to preside in person over the weekly meet- 
ing of her Cabinet, and in large measure to direct its counsels. 
Not the accession of Dutch William, therefore, but that of 
Hanoverian George marks the real point of departure. If a 
constitutional king is, according to the aphorism of M. Thiers, 
‘one who reigns but does not rule,’ the first constitutional 
King of England was George the First. Like so many of the 
most momentous constitutional changes in England, this was 
largely the result of an accident, or rather of several concurrent 
accidents. George the First had no English; Sir Robert 
Walpole had no German. Cabinet Councils, under these cir- 
cumstances, were apt to be tiresome for the monarch. The 
monarch consequently dropped out of them, and never got back. 
Nothing did so much as this abstention of the Sovereign from the 
sittings of the Cabinet to complete the evolution of the Cabinet 
system ; to establish the final responsibility of the ministers, and 
the irresponsibility of the Crown. That irresponsibility could not 
be complete so long as the Sovereign took any personal and formal 
part in the deliberations of the Cabinet. From the time of George 
the First onwards the Sovereign has taken none.? Of all the 
devices, therefore, for securing the subordination of the Executive 
to the Legislature, the Cabinet system was the most effective. 
But the growth of that system was curiously and character- 
istically haphazard. The eighteenth century was still young 
when two principles—both essential to Cabinet Government 
as we understand it—were fairly, though far from finally, 
established: first, that the Cabinet should be politically 
homogeneous; and, secondly, that its colour should reflect 
that of the parliamentary majority for the time being. Two 
other principles, not less vital, were still later in emerging. 
The doctrine of collective or mutual responsibility has long 
been regarded as a fundamental of Cabinet Government in 
England; but it was not generally accepted until the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, and not completely until the 
nineteenth. More important still is the subordination of all the 
members of a Cabinet to a common head—the supremacy of a 
Prime Minister. To no English minister can that title properly 
be ascribed before the long reign of Sir Robert Walpole, and the 
title itself Walpole vehemently repudiated. None the less, 
Walpole was unquestionably the first in the lengthening line of 
English Prime Ministers. Whether he could have retained 


* I do not ignore the fact that legal antiquarians have unearthed one or two 
instances to the contrary ; but these do not affect the accuracy of my arguments. 
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office against the will of the King it is impossible to say : what is 
certain is that he surrendered it so soon as he lost the confidence 
of the House of Commons. Within the Cabinet he is indisput- 
ably master. His colleagues are clearly subordinates. He ap- 
points and dismisses them virtually at will. Repudiate the new- 
fangled and odious ‘foreign’ title as he may, Walpole bears 
unmistakable marks of the office which came into existence with 
his prolonged ascendency in English politics. Not, indeed, until 
1905 did that office obtain any recognition in the scale of social 
precedence. It is still doubtful, despite the recent official use of 
the title in the Gazette, whether it can be said to have any sub- 
stantive political existence. Subjected to a familiar test, it does 
not react: the office has no salary attached to it. No English 
statesman has ever controlled the destinies of the Empire simply 
and solely as ‘Prime Minister.’ To sit in his own Cabinet he 
must, it would seem, sit there in virtue of some other office. But 
these are anomalies as familiar as they are characteristic. The 
significant fact is that the completion of the evolutionary process 
in the person of Sir Robert Walpole marks the point at which 
supreme executive power definitely and finally passes into the 
hands of a homogeneous body of ministers, acknowledging some 
measure of mutual responsibility, reflecting the changing hues of 
the party majority in Parliament, and united in obedience to a 
‘Prime Minister.’ * 

The advent of the Prime Minister in our Constitution syn- 
chronises with the exit of the pre-revolution Monarchy. But in 
saying this it will be perceived that we pass at once from the 
realm of law into the realm of convention. ‘The Prime 
Minister,’ as Mr. Balfour said in 1902, ‘has . . . no statutory 
duties as Prime Minister, his name occurs in no Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and though holding the most important place in the Con- 
stitutional hierarchy he has no place which is recognised by the 
laws of his country.” ‘ Nowhere in the wide world,’ said Mr. 
Gladstone,. ‘does so great a substance cast so small a shadow; 
nowhere is there a man who has so much power with so little to 
show for it in the way of formal title or prerogative.’* The 
position of the Cabinet is as little recognised by law as that of its 
chief ; and here we come near to the resolution of the paradox 
with which this paper opened. Vast legal powers are still vested 
in the Crown, but in the exercise of those powers the Crown has 
come to act on the advice of a body of mutually responsible heads 

* I am aware that this description of the position of a Prime Minister is 
somewhat at variance with that given by Lord Rosebery (Peel, pp. 30-33) ; but his 
view should be contrasted with that of Pitt (cf. Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, iv. 24), 


of Peel himself and of Mr. Gladstone (Gleanings, i. 244). 
“ Both passages are quoted in Mr. Low’s brilliant study on The Governance of 


England, pp. 153, 159. 
Vou. LXVII—No. 400 3R 
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of Departments who form in a corporate capacity the Cabinet. 
Not that the Constitution contemplates, or ever has contem- 
plated, the entire suppression of the individuality of the occupant 
of the throne. Despite the transference of formal political 
responsibility from the Crown to the Cabinet, there still remains 
a restricted but ill-defined sphere within which the individual 
will and inclinations of the reigning Sovereign directly operate 
in political affairs. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 1837 there was 
more than a chance that this sphere would be reduced to a 
vanishing-point. Almost everything depended upon the per- 
sonality of the new Sovereign. Her predecessors of the 
Hanoverian line had done little to conciliate either the affection 
or respect of the people. The first two Georges, though they 
exercised considerable influence upon Continental affairs, took 
little part in the domestic politics of Great Britain ; their interest 
was centred on Hanover. In the early years of George the Third 
there was a distinct, if momentary, revival of the Monarchical idea. 
The young King was a ‘true Briton’; he came to the throne 
saturated with the political ideas of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, 
and determined to put them into practice. Circumstances 
temporarily favoured the experiment, but the King’s intellect was 
inferior to his ambition, and during the second and third decades 
of the reign he brought the institution of Monarchy into real 
jeopardy. Pitt lent his youthful genius to the succour of the Crown 
in 1783, and the King’s lapse into insanity , temporary in 1788, per- 
manent in 1810, changed the public sentiment from one of rancour 
into one of half-contemptuous pity. George the Fourth was not 
@ political cypher, either as Regent or King ; but he did nothing 
to restore the dignity of the Crown, and still less to conciliate the 
affections of his people. The measure of his unpopularity is to be 
found in the ill-deserved popularity of his unhappy Consort. 
William the Fourth, bluff, genial, and kind-hearted, did some- 
thing to restore the popularity, but nothing to re-establish the 
dignity, of the Crown.* It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that on the accession of Queen Victoria the position of the 
Monarchy was critical. The general European atmosphere was 
none too favourable to Monarchy as an institution. Kingship 
was on its trial. The restorations of 1815 had given it ‘ another 
chance,’ but it was far from certain that the chance would be 
accepted. The Legitimist Monarchy in France had already for 
the second time gone under and given way to the ‘citizen- 
kingship ’ of Louis Philippe. The orgy of reaction into which 
the Bourbons had plunged in Spain and Southern Italy was not 
likely to commend the institution of monarchy to any freedom- 


5 Queen Victoria’s Letters, i. 26. 
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loving peoples; the promise of 1815 had been very imperfectly 
fulfilled in the German States, while the Greeks had lately de- 
livered @ successful assault upon the Ottoman Sultanate at Con- 
stantinople. On all sides the Monarchical idea was at a discount. 
Of its rehabilitation in Europe during the last half century; of 
the value of the work of a bevy of great Kings—of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of King Victor Emmanuel, of the Emperor 
William and his successors in Germany, this is not fhe place to 
speak.* It is, however, important to remark how low the 
Monarchical idea had fallen at the time of the accession of Queen 
Victoria, how conspicuous had been its revival before her 
death. But I am concerned only with the British Crown. 
In 1837 Queen Victoria ascended a throne which, if not 
actually tottering, was certainly unstable. The heart of the 
people naturally went forth to the young Sovereign succeed- 
ing to a position so difficult and even critical. Her first 
steps were guided by the wisdom of King Leopold and the 
loyal sagacity of Lord Melbourne. But with her marriage in 
1840 the Queen entered upon what proved to be the most difficult 
period of the reign. The Prince Consort was suspected, with 
gross injustice, of undue interference in English politics; the 
Queen’s dependence on his judgment and her solicitude for 
his dignity, delightful in the woman, were resented in the Queen. 
The death of the Prince Consort, in 1861, evoked deep and genuine 
pity for the widowed Queen, whose sympathy had always gone out 
so spontaneously to other mourners. And in the prevailing senti- 
ment there mingled something of remorse. The nation had mis- 
judged the Prince, and sought to acknowledge its error : 

We know him now: all narrow jealousies 

Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplished wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself 

And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 

Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage ground 

For pleasure ; . 


For a period the Queen’s lonely grief was respected by the 
nation. But as the months of mourning lengthened into years, 
murmurs arose. Her people did not know with what ceaseless 
vigilance the Queen in her retirement watched over their interests ; 
‘how superbly ’ (to quote noble words) ‘ she continued to stand 
sentry to the business of her Empire.’ This the public could 
not at the time know, and the Crown (to use Mr. Balfour’s 
admirable phrase) ‘cannot explain.’ Mr. Bagehot with gentle 


* The task has been admirably performed by Mr. Low, op. cit. chapter xv. 
3R2 
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sarcasm rebuked the critics, but in terms which would now be 
thought scarcely respectful to the throne : 

‘Most people when they read that the Queen walked on the slopes of 

Windsor—that the Prince of Wales went to the Derby, have imagined that 
too much thought and prominence are given to little things. But they have 
been in error, and it is nice to trace how the actions of a retired widow and 
an unemployed youth become of such importance.’ 
Bagehot was a sincere admirer of the Monarch and an entire 
believer in the value of the institution, but his manner of 
vindicating it would now, I think, be resented. None, how- 
ever, can gainsay the acuteness of his analysis of the functions 
of the Crown in our modern Constitution. He lays judicious 
stress upon the importance of the Crown as ‘the pivot of 
the dignified part of the Constitution’; upon its value as ‘an 
intelligible headpiece,’ as evoking sentiments closely akin to those 
of religion, but not the less real or strong because they are im- 
palpable ; as excluding competition for the headship of society ; 
above all, as the guardian of the ‘ mystery’ of the Constitution. 
All this is admirably said, but, passing on to the more directly 
political functions of the Crown, Bagehot confesses himself at 
fault. Baffled by the veil which enshrouds the actual political 
work of the Sovereign, he is content to quote with approval the 
words of a contemporary: ‘ We shall never know, but when 
History is written our children may know what we owe to the 
Queen and Prince Albert.’ 

Materials for that ‘ History’ are beginning, and not slowly, 
to accumulate. Some portion of the veil has been already with- 
drawn. Memoirs, such as those of Greville or Stockmar; the 
political papers of leading statesmen like Melbourne and Peel ; 
the correspondence of others, including not infrequently letters 
from the Queen herself—these have disclosed much. The letters 
of Queen Victoria, given to the world by the command of the 
late King, have disclosed more. These letters constitute a 
veritable locus classicus for the revelation of the workings of 
‘constitutional’ Monarchy. We are there admitted to the 
arcana of the mysteries of State. We see the Queen involved 
in daily, ceaseless toil for the well-governing of her people. We 
see justified by the disclosure of the facts much of Bagehot’s 
4 priori but singularly shrewd speculation as to the political 
functions of the Monarch. ‘The Sovereign has,’ he wrote, 
‘under a constitutional Monarchy such as ours, three rights— 
the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, the right to 
warn.’ The Letters of Queen Victoria illustrate abundantly her 
insistence on these rights. It was the violation of her right to 
be consulted which brought Lord Palmerston into trouble during 
his third tenure of the Foreign Office, and which really led to his 
abrupt dismissal in 1851. 
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Her right to encourage was perpetually exercised. Her letters 
to Peel in the midst of the struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws afford one of many illustrations. She had started with con- 
siderable prejudice against the ‘odd shy man,’ with a manner 
‘how different, how dreadfully different, to that frank, open, 
natural, and most kind, warm manner of Lord Melbourne,’ as she 
wrote to the latter. But Peel soon won her complete confidence 
and that of the Prince Consort, and in his fight for Free Trade 
he was not a little cheered by the encouragement of the 
Sovereign. Thus in January 1846 the Queen wrote to express 
her ‘ great satisfaction’ at Peel’s success in persuading his col- 
leagues to accept the principle of his policy, ‘ feeling certain that 
what was so just and wise must succeed.’ On the 4th of 
February she wrote again, saying ‘she is sure that Sir Robert 
will be rewarded in the end by the gratitude of the country. This 
will-make up for the abuse he has to endure from so many of his 
party.’ On the 17th Prince Albert writes to Peel: ‘ Allow me 
to tell you with how much delight I have read your long speech 
of yesterday. It cannot fail to produce a great effect, even upon 
a party which is determined not to listen to the voice of reason.’ 
This is followed on the next day by a note from the Queen herself, 
enclosing an equally flattering one from the Queen Dowager to 
her daughter : ‘ The Queen must write a line to Sir Robert Peel 
to say how much she admired his speech.’ Such letters and many 
like them attest the meticulous attention bestowed by the Queen 
upon passing events in the sphere of domestic policy. Not less 
close and continuous is her interest in foreign policy; and not 
less marked is the encouragement given to her ministers during 
periods of national stress, such as the Crimean War. No detail 
is too small or unimportant to engage the personal attention of 
the Sovereign: the supply of ammunition or transport acces- 
sories; the exact disposition of the armaments; hospital com- 
forts for the sick or wounded, and so forth. On these points and 
such as these she inquires of the Secretary for War. To the 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, she writes to express ‘ her 
sense of the imperative importance of the Cabinet being united 
and of one mind at this moment, and not to let it appear that 
there are differences of opinion within it.’ 

But if she was generally ready to encourage, she did not hesi- 
tate to reproach. Thus in 1858 she wrote to Lord Derby a letter 
which by itself would suffice to prove how justly tenacious she was 
of the Royal prerogative : ‘ The Queen,’ she writes, ‘ was shocked 
to find that in several important points her Government have 
surrendered the prerogatives of the Crown. . . . The Queen must 
remind Lord Derby that it is to him, as the head of the Govern- 
ment, that she looks for the protection of those prerogatives which 
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form an integral part of the Constitution.’ With Lord Palmer- 
ston she is even more seriously angry, in the midst of the Mutiny 
crisis. In her opinion—and she was undeniably right—Palmer- 
ston underrated the gravity of the situation, and to the Queen, 
far more than to the minister, the nation owed the timely despatch 
of adequate reinforcements. Similar illustrations of the oppor- 
tune intervention of the Sovereign might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. That on some occasions the Queen’s action was 
inspired by the Prince Consort is an indubitable fact, but in 
this connection is nothing to the point. One notable instance of 
the Prince’s diplomatic tact may, however, be mentioned. 
When the Prince was on his deathbed in 1861, England and 
America came within measurable distance of war over the Trent 
affair. Opinion in England was seriously aroused about the de- 
tention of Slidell and Mason, and Lord John Russell, accurately 
interpreting that opinion, is depicted by Punch as squaring up to 
President Lincoln with the words, ‘ Give them up or fight.’ Lord 
John Russell’s despatch, sent down for the approval of the Queen, 
is said to have been conceived somewhat in this tone. The 
Prince’s emendations, without in the least diminishing its firm- 
ness, afforded Lincoln a golden bridge for retreat from an inde- 
fensible position. Lincoln had the sense and courage to cross it ; 
the situation was saved, and war was averted—averted, no one can 
doubt, by the fact that the minister’s draft despatch had to undergo 
the scrutiny of a Royal diplomatist whose tact and judgment were 
ripened by a continuous experience of affairs, such as no minister 
can possibly, under our party system, hope to enjoy. The Sove- 
reign is, in fact, as regards foreign affairs, a permanent civil 
servant with opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of things 
and more particularly of men such as no civil servant, immersed 
in the routine of a great office, and no diplomatist, touching affairs 
only at a single point, ever can acquire. 

But it is not only in foreign affairs that there is room for the 
exercise of diplomatic tact on the part of the Sovereign. On two 
notable occasions in the latter part of her reign Queen Victoria 
is known to have intervened with success to avert a conflict 
between the two Houses of the Legislature on questions of eminent 
importance. The first was in regard to the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church in 1869. The Queen’s personal 
sentiments in the matter were opposed to those of her ministers ; 
but never for an instant did she deflect her course from that pre- 
scribed to the most rigid of ‘ Constitutional ’ Sovereigns. Loyalty 
to her ministers ; perfect appreciation of the bearings of the poli- 
tical situation ; realisation of the fact that the House of Commons 
in passing the Bill by large majorities reflected the sentiments of 
the constituencies ; above all, perhaps, anxiety tc avert a conflict 
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4 outrance between the two Houses ;—all these things combined 
to induce the Queen to mediate between the Government and their 
opponents in the House of Lords. With this object General Grey, 
the Queen’s Secretary, addressed the following letter to Arch- 
bishop Tait, and sent a copy to the Prime Minister : 


Mr. Gladstone is not ignorant (indeed the Queen has never concealed her 
feeling on the subject) how deeply her Majesty deplores the necessity, under 
which he conceived himself to lie, of raising the question as he has done; 
or of the apprehensions of which she cannot divest herself as to the possible 
consequences of the measure which he has introduced. These apprehensions, 
her Majesty is bound to say, still exist in full force; but considering the 
circumstances under which the measure has come to the House of Lords, the 
Queen cannot regard without the greatest alarm the probable effect of its 
absolute rejection in that House. Carried, as it has been, by an over- 
whelming and steady majority through a House of Commons chosen ex- 
pressly to speak the feeling of the country on the question, there seems no 
reason to believe that any fresh appeal to the people would lead to a 
different result. The rejection of the Bill, therefore, on the second reading 
would only serve to bring the two Houses into collision and to prolong a 
dangerous agitation on the subject. 


The Peers passed the Second Reading by a majority of thirty- 
three, and Mr. Gladstone gratefully acknowledged, as well he 
might, the efficacy of her Majesty’s ‘ wise counsels.’ His own 
feelings are vividly depicted in a letter to the Queen : 

Mr. Gladstone would in vain strive to express to your Majesty the relief, 
thankfulness and satisfaction with which he contemplates not only the 
probable passing of what many believe to be a beneficent and necessary 
measure, but the undoubted and signal blessing of an escape from a formid- 
able constitutional conflict.’ 


Not less memorable and not less effective was the Queen’s 
intervention in regard to another threatened conflict between 
Lords and Commons in 1884. The circumstances are relatively 
recent, and call for no elaborate rehearsal. The Lords were 
minded to reject the Bill for an extension of the county franchise 
unless they were previously reassured as to the lines of the 
coming Bill for the redistribution of seats. The case was 
eminently one for compromise ; but an impartial arbitrator was 
needed to bring the parties together. The invaluable inter- 
mediary was found through the good offices of the Crown ; both 
sides were exhorted to moderation ; and in the event Mr. Glad- 
stone had every reason ‘to tender his grateful thanks to your 
Majesty for the wise, gracious, and steady influence on your 
Majesty’s part, which has so powerfully contributed to bring about 
this accommodation, and to avert a serious crisis of affairs.’ The 
Queen, in reply, assured him that ‘ to be able to be of use is all 
I care to live for now.’ The delicate tact demanded from a 


* Morley : Life, ii. 278, 
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conciliator in matters of such high moment it requires little imagina- 
tion to conceive. But it can be fully appreciated only by a 
perusal of the story in detail. This will be found in Lord Morley’s 
biography of Mr. Gladstone,* an account which may usefully be 
supplemented by a ‘ note ’ left on record by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and published in Mr. Lang’s Life of that statesman.° 

I have already borne my respectful testimony to the sagacity 
which enabled Bagehot to guess that these things must be so. 
But where Bagehot guessed we know. The opening of many and 
varied sources of information; the publication of correspondence 
rightly regarded, for many years, as confidential ; the disclosure 
of secrets of State ; the systematic overhauling of archives enable 
us to speak with certitude when publicists of the last generation 
could only shrewdly surmise. In particular, as I have hinted, 
Queen Victoria’s own Letters afford unique and invaluable testi- 
mony to the relations which subsist, and clearly ought to subsist, 
between a Constitutional King and his confidential servants. 
Those Letters do not, of course, enable us to define with precision 
the sphere within which the personal will of the Sovereign 
operates ; but they do enable us to perceive that a ‘ Constitutional 
King ’ is not synonymous with un roi fainéant ; that, despite the 
evolution of the Cabinet system, despite the responsibility of 
ministers and the irresponsibility of the Sovereign, despite the 
dominance of party and the rigid non-partisanship of the Crown, 
there does remain to the latter a sphere of political action which, 
if wisely left undefined, nevertheless has been and may be of 
incomparable value to the nation as a whole. 

There is not [said Mr. Gladstone] a doubt that the aggregate of direct 
influence normally exercised by the Sovereign upon the counsels and pro- 
ceedings of her ministers is considerable in amount, tends to permanence and 
solidity of action, and confers much benefit on the country, without in the 
smallest degree relieving the advisers of the Crown from their individual 
responsibility.*° 

® Vol. iii. pp. 129-139. 

* Life of Lord Iddesleigh. Popular edition, p. 352. 

1° Gleanings from Past Years, i. 41,42. Mr. Gladstone’s three Reviews of the 
Life of the Prince Consort will well repay careful study by any who desire to 
penetrate the arcana of our constitutional mysteries. They afford a rich store- 
house of constitutional aphorisms from the pen of one who was in a position 
to write with almost unique experience and authority. The following passage 
may here be quoted as typical of many: ‘ Although the admirable arrangements 
of the Constitution have now completely shielded the Sovereign from personal 
responsibility, they have left ample scope for the exercise of a direct and personal 
influence in the whole work of Government. The amount of that influence must 
greatly vary according to character, to capacity, to experience in affairs, to 
tact in the application of a pressure which never is to be carried to extremes, to 
patience in keeping up the continuity of a multitudinous supervision, and, lastly, 
to close presence at the seat of Government ; for in many of its necessary operations 


time is the most essential of all elements and the most scarce. Subject to the 
range of these variations, the Sovereign, as compared with her Ministers, has, 
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Has the sphere of the direct influence of the Sovereign 
tended to widen or contract within the last few decades? The 
question, perhaps, is indiscreet, and the answer must rest largely 
upon guesses and gossip. We are ourselves in fact in the same 
position as that which Bagehot occupied in regard to the first 
half of the Victorian era. 

One point, however, is clear, and can be stated without either 
indiscretion or reserve. Of the formal executive powers of the 
Crown there has been in the last few years an extension truly 
amazing. This has been due to several causes: partly to the 
abnormal legislative activity of Parliament, partly to multipli- 
cation of the functions and responsibilities of the State, and 
partly to the increasing tendency to legislate by delegation. 
Acts of Parliament are now frequently mere cadres, which are 
vivified, according to the intention of Parliament, by the several 
administrative departments. This, as an acute American critic 
of our Institutions ** has pointed out, has very largely increased 
the formal executive powers of the Crown. But this may be 
taken for granted, and, though interesting in its proper connec- 
tion, must not detain us. On the much more difficult question 
as to the ‘direct influence’ of the Crown, President Lowell 
does not hesitate to express a decided opinion: ‘ There can be 
no doubt,’ he writes, ‘that the political influence of the 
Sovereign faded slowly to a narrower and fainter ray during 
her (Queen Victoria’s) reign.’ And again : ‘ As a political organ it 
(the Crown) has receded into the background, and occupies less 
public attention than it did formerly . . . One may dismiss, 
therefore, the idea that the Crown has any perceptible effect to- 
day in securing the loyalty of the English people, or their 
obedience to the Government.’** It is only fair to remember 
that Mr. Lowell wrote before the publication of Queen Victoria’s 
Letters (1907) ; but even so, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, owing to a laudable desire to present to his readers, not the 
theories of the books, but the actual facts of the working Constitu- 
tion, he underrated the actual political effectiveness of the British 
Crown. 

Has the political importance of the British Crown diminished 
in the last few years? The answer to this question depends very 
largely on what we mean by ‘ political.’ If we give to that term 


because she is the Sovereign, the advantages of long experience, wide survey, 
elevated position, and entire disconnection from the bias of party. Further, 
personal and domestic relations with the ruling families abroad give openings, 
in delicate cases, for saying more, and saying it at once more gently and more 
efficaciously, than could be ventured in the more formal correspondence, and 
ruder contacts, of Governments.’ 

1 Lowell : Government of England. 

2 Op. cit. i. 46, 48, 49. 
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the circumscribed connotation which is, or was, not uncommon 
among English publicists, we should probably have to agree with 
Mr. Lowell that as a ‘ political organ’ the Crown ‘ has receded 
into the background.’ And that connotation would have been 
natural to Bagehot and to the men of his generation. They lived 
and wrote in the heyday of the Manchester School; when the 
weary Titan groaned beneath the weight of Imperial responsibili- 
ties which were light compared with those of to-day ; when men 
asked querulously how long ‘ those wretched Colonies’ were ‘ to 
hang like a millstone round our necks ’ ; while as yet the imagina- 
tion of the English people was wholly untouched by the idea of 
Imperial solidarity. To them, therefore, ‘ political ’ activity could 
signify nothing but preoccupation with the permutations of party 
government at home. 

But in the last thirty years ideas have changed in this matter 
with amazing rapidity. Our conception of the ‘ political ’ sphere 
has broadened. The political activities and influence of a British 
ruler are now bounded only by the globe. The Empire inherited 
by King George the Fifth is a totally different thing from that 
which William the Fourth handed on to Queen Victoria. The 
actual centre of political gravity is shifting : the domestic politics 
of Great Britain, with her European relations, are shrinking into 
truer perspective ; and as a result a new sphere of influence and 
activity has opened out before the occupant of the Throne : 


The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own fair sons who love 
Our ocean Empire with her boundless home, 
For ever broadening England, and her throne 
In one vast orient, and one isle, one isle, 
That knows not her own greatness. 


The obverse is equally true. The loyalty of the oversea Dominions 
is evoked not by an institution but by a person ; not by a Parlia- 
ment, imperial only in name, but by an Emperor-King. In a 
word, the Crown has become in an especial sense the centre and 
symbol and guardian and embodiment of a new idea—the senti- 
ment of imperial unity. 

J. A. R. MARRiorrt. 





SHOULD BRITAIN TAKE PART IN 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS? 


A NEw chapter in the history of International Exhibitions opens 
for this country with the important Exhibition inaugurated last 
month at Brussels. For the first time a British Section on the 
lines of those of France and Germany has been organised by a 
Government Department, and is fairly representative of most of 
the great industries. The facts, however, that it has not been got 
together without great exertions, and that there is still in many 
quarters an indisposition to admit the necessity of national effort 
on such occasions, lead me, as Vice-Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Exhibitions at Brussels, Rome, and Turin, to set 


forth the considerations that suggest very strongly, to my own 
mind and to the minds of many of my colleagues of that Commis- 
sion, an affirmative answer to the question posed at the head of 
this article. We believe the question to be of the highest impor- 
tance, and even of critical importance, to British industry and 
commerce ; and we regard the Brussels Exhibition as a test case. 


The first International Exhibition was that of London in 1851. 
There had been many national exhibitions before that time, espe- 
cially in France. In one of these, under the first Napoleon, a 
gold medal was offered to the manufacturer who should deal the 
heaviest blow at the English trade. In 1849 the French Minister 
of Commerce deemed that a proposal to allow foreign products to 
be exhibited in France must have emanated from opponents 
of the French industry. There was a general belief in those 
days—the echoes of which still linger in some minds—that the 
prosperity of your own country was extended in proportion to the 
injury that you could do to the prosperity of another country. 
This superstition received its most damaging blow from the late 
Prince Consort and the large-minded men who co-operated with 
him in the organisation of the great International Exhibition of 
1851. The nations of the world were invited to send the best of 
their products to the great show in London, and to come and see 
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them. They did both; and there was such a display of the arts 
and crafts of the world, and such a fraternisation of the peoples, 
as had never been witnessed. 

That great exhibition was followed by one in Paris in 1855, and 
by another in London in 1862. These exhibitions exerted an 
educative influence of supreme importance, and undoubtedly they 
led to an enormous expansion of British trade. To this country, 
and to the world, they were a revelation of our unquestioned 
superiority in the mechanical arts and in the development and 
organisation of manufacturing processes on a large scale; but 
they revealed also the ugliness of our designs and the inartistic 
character of our craftsmanship generally. 

Doubtless other nations learned much from us, and, even then, 
we learned from them. The Prince Consort, with wide knowledge 
of the educational systems of other countries—so much better 
than our own—recognised that, while our manufacturers and 
artisans possessed the inventive faculty in a high degree, and were 
powerful in organisation and in practical skill, they were greatly 
lacking in artistic culture and scientific knowledge. To remedy 
these defects he promoted the organisation of the Science and Art 
Department, and the establishment of the Royal Colleges of 
Science and Art at South Kensington, and of schools and classes 
of Science and Art throughout the country, which, although but 
slowly taken advantage of, have exercised a great influence for 
good. Through these and other agencies we have made since 
1851 enormous progress in Science and Art and in their applica- 
tion to our national industries ; and upon the whole we have re- 
tained our position by the general efficiency of our manufactures, 
though subject to an ever-increasing and effective competition on 
the part of our rivals. 

Although there has been no International Exhibition in this 
country since 1862—forty-eight years ago—our example has been 
copied in many other lands, where the belief is almost universal 
that exhibitions are still among the most potent instruments for 
the diffusion of knowledge, the extension of trade, and the pro- 
motion of good fellowship among the nations. 

But, while other nations have made enormous and enthusiastic 
efforts to promote International Exhibitions, there has recently 
been a waning interest in them in this country. Complaint was 
made that in some instances our exhibits had not done justice to 
our industrial reputation : in arrangement and classification they 
had compared unfavourably with those of other nations, and at 
recent exhibitions many leading firms had expressed a marked 
disinclination to exhibit at all. It was evident that something 
was seriously wrong, and, in the circumstances, three years ago, a 
Committee was appointed by the Board of Trade : 
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To inquire and report as to the nature and extent of the benefit 
accruing to British Arts, Industries, and Trade from the participation of 
this country in great International Exhibitions ; whether the results have 
been such as to warrant his Majesty’s Government in giving financial 
support to similar exhibitions in future ; and, if so, what steps, if any, are 
desirable in order to secure the maximum advantage from any public money 
expended on this object. 


I had the honour of serving on that Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alfred Bateman, late Comptroller-General 
of the Commercial and Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade. In the course of our inquiry upwards of thirty meetings 
were held and a great many witnesses were examined. Besides 
a number of gentlemen who had had practical experience in 


- organising and arranging British exhibits at International Exhi- 


bitions in the past, these witnesses included manufacturers and 
traders in each of the principal industries who had exhibited their 
products. The leading Chambers of Commerce were consulted, 
and information was obtained from H.M.’s Representatives and 
Consuls abroad with regard to the participation of other countries 
in International Exhibitions. é 

There was a general opinion that an exhibition was no longer 
the best medium for pushing trade or for finding customers, and 
many witnesses found serious fault with the organisation and 
management of the British Sections in past exhibitions. It was 
alleged that they had not been governed by any continuous or 
clearly defined principles, each exhibition being treated as a new 
problem, and the collected information relating to one exhibition 
having been often lost when its lessons were wanted for another. 
There had invariably been delays in appointing a Commission of 
Management, with consequent failure to secure the most eligible 
space. Exhibitors complained of the great expense and personal 
inconvenience to which they were subjected in the arrangement 
and oversight of their exhibits, and that their position and advan- 
tages compared unfavourably with those of other nations whose 
Governments substantially aided their exhibitors in the effective 
display of their goods. 

The evidence was weighed and sifted in view of the facts, and 
with open minds the question was considered—‘ Should Britain 
take part in future International Exhibitions?’ The question 
presented two prominent aspects: (1) the political, and (2) the 
commercial. 

The aim of an International Exhibition on political grounds 
is to promote good fellowship, to bring the nations together—the . 
classes and the masses—in friendly intercourse and industrial 
rivalry, and thus to establish among them peaceful relations and 
goodwill. This aspect of the question commanded our warm 
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sympathy and approval, and we felt that it was worth some effort 
and sacrifice on the part of Britain to promote international 
communion and amity. 

With regard to the commercial aspect, we had to consider our 
position as a manufacturing nation doing a worldwide business : 
the effect upon our industries of exhibiting our manufactures in 
competing countries, and the many questions raised by experts 
and witnesses as to whether the results justified the outlay. On 
weighing the evidence the Committee did not recommend the 
organisation of a great International Exhibition in London at the 
present time. But they were unanimous that, whatever may be 
the difficulties inseparable from participation in foreign exhibi- 
tions, they should be overcome. On commercial grounds alone, 
whether or not it pays to exhibit, if Britain should be invited by a 
responsible friendly Government to join friendly nations in an 
exhibition of their products, it would not be in keeping with our 
national dignity, or with the position which we hold as so important 
a manufacturing nation, to refuse the invitation. And yet to 
accept and then leave the results to chance would be tantamount 
to an ignominious surrender of-our manufacturing supremacy in 
open competition with our rivals, followed by a rapid descent in 
the estimation of the nations. International Exhibitions will be 
held even if we refuse to recognise them, and therefore, as we 
cannot end them, our true course is to mend them so far as we are 
concerned, by exhibiting in such a manner as to maintain and 
improve the reputation of British manufactures as a whole. 
Polonius advised his son : ‘ Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but, 
being in, bear’t that the opposer may beware of thee.’ And so, 
in all exhibitions in which Britain participates—to change the 
metaphor—she must not be content to ‘ play second fiddle,’ but 
rather make it her business to lead her rivals. 

To secure this object we recommended the appointment of a 
permanent official under the Board of Trade, to keep records, to 
collect information, to give prompt consideration to invitations, 
and to be in touch with manufacturers, traders, Chambers of 
Commerce, &c. It would also be his business to conduct negotia- 
tions, to secure continuity of organisation from exhibition to exhi- 
bition, and to take active part in organising the British Section. 

The recommendation of the Committee was adopted by the 
Board of Trade, an Exhibitions Branch was established, and 
under the new régime invitations to take part in three Inter- 
national Exhibitions—in Brussels in 1910, and in Turin and Rome 
in 1911—were accepted. A liberal grant was made by the Govern- 
ment to meet the expenditure, and for the securing of exhibits 
representing the whole range of British industries, arts, crafts, 
and inventions, &c., a thoroughly representative Royal Commis- 
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sion was appointed under the presidency of the King, then Prince 
of Wales. 

At Brussels, ample space, most favourably situated, has been 
secured for the general exhibits and for machinery, and unusual 
facilities have been offered to exhibitors in the way of freightage 
of goods, the provision and arrangement of showcases, the pay- 
ments for motive power and electric lighting, and the installation 
of machinery in motion. Exceptional accommodation has been 
provided in the British Industrial Section, as well as in the 
machinery department, for bringing together customers, exhi- 
bitors and their agents for the transaction of business and the 
giving of information. There are catalogues in English and 
French, and interpreters of these and other languages will be pro- 
vided by the Commission, in constant attendance for voluntary 
service to all who may require them. Unlike the British Sections 
in past Exhibitions, the showcases (provided by the Board of 
Trade) and the decorations have been designed so as to secure a 
harmonious and distinguishing effect. It has been ascertained 
that France and Germany are making stupendous efforts to display 
their productions in the most artistic manner, and, in view of the 
attractive exhibits of these nations in the past, we may appreciate 
the wisdom of the Board of Trade in bringing the decorations of 
the British Section into line with those of our rivals. In this and 
other respects the British Government, for the first time in the 
annals of International Exhibitions, will follow the example of 
foreign Governments in directly helping exhibitors to display 
their goods to the best advantage. It will, however, avail but 
little for the Board of Trade to offer help at any time to exhibitors 
unless the offer is accepted. Manufacturers themselves must come 
forward, or Britain will drop into a third or fourth place among 
the nations, with a corresponding loss of prestige and trade. 

There is also something to be learned from our continental 
rivals in the methods of exhibiting. Their manufacturers favour 
co-operation and collective exhibits, and thus make a maximum 
display at a minimum of cost. British manufacturers, on the 
other hand, have usually made individual exhibits. It has been 
a case of the unit against a combination of manufacturers, in 
which the unit, however important, often appeared at a disad- 
vantage. It is to be hoped that there will always be individual 
exhibits where there are specialities of commanding merit; but 
the general tendency is for the many firms in an industrial centre 
to form a collective show of their goods in the midst of picturesque 
and attractive surroundings, so as to arrest the attention of 
Visitors. 

An International Exhibition is a challenge by every rising 
nation to the ‘old firm,’ Britain, and it is a matter of patriotism 
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that we should accept the challenge with spirit and loyalty, and 
make the best organised display of our industries for the credit of 
the nation. 

In appealing to manufacturers to exhibit their goods at 
Brussels, the Royal Commissioners have had to meet many objec- 
tions and prejudices; and they have to confess with regret that 
some important firms have absolutely declined to participate. As 
reasons for holding aloof, some have alleged disappointment with 
past experience, with awards, with small returns as compared 
with the outlay, and with lack of interest and alertness on the part 
of British Commissions in smoothing the way of exhibitors. 
There is every reason to expect that under the new management 
these objections will no longer obtain. 

Other objections, referring to future exhibitions, may not be 
so easily overcome. The first of these relates to the copying by 
foreign firms of British exhibits and patterns—a fact which I have 
no wish to ignore or minimise. However, in most instances there 
are readier means of copying a machine or a pattern than an exhi- 
bition affords. They may each be bought from the maker or over 
a shop counter. The goods are exhibited that they may be seen, 
and the more they are seen the better is the chance of selling them. 
While it is true that in the making of machines and in the methods 
of manufacturing we taught our rivals most of what they know, 
some of the chief witnesses asserted that the time has come when 
it is a sign of weakness, rather than of strength, to take refuge in 
locking the stable door, for we have as much to learn as to teach. 
In designs for textiles for women’s wear and furnishings we still 
largely depend on foreign inspiration, and even in mechanical 
inventions we can nowadays lay no claim to monopoly. There 
are many instances of important inventions and improvements 
having been introduced to buyers through exhibitions, and it is 
common knowledge that inventors in other countries sell their 
machines at a lower price in Britain than at home. At the last 
exhibition in Paris (1900) a friend of mine was by chance attracted 
by some foreign labour-saving machine tools, which he saw would 
be useful to him. He quickly obtained sample machines, and 
afterwards, on most favourable terms, purchased 5,000l. worth 
which he employed in his works greatly to his advantage. It may 
be wise not to exhibit an article if you do not wish to part with it, 
but if you made it for sale it is surely foolish to refuse to allow it 
to be seen. 

Another alleged objection brought against exhibitions is that, 
as aids to business, they are surpassed, if not almost entirely 
superseded, by other and better methods of getting in touch with 
consumers. There are now great merchants, international distri- 
butors and agents, exchanges where buyers and sellers meet for 
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the transaction of business, and the marvellous means of commu- 
nication represented by railways, steamships, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and commercial travellers. It is beyond dispute that 
these methods of distribution hold the field, and that they are as 
fully developed in other countries as in our own. Yet all these 
countries hold most strenuously to the belief that, over and above the 
agencies to which I refer, an exhibition is a popular advertisement 
that specially appeals to vast numbers of consumers gathered 
together from many lands. It influences their judgments by 
bringing before them the rival productions of all nations in one 
building. The most determined objector is constrained to speak 
of an exhibition as a glorified shop window. But a shop window 
is, after all, a most attractive advertisement, and the Brussels 
Exhibition is a shop window of assorted wares from our own 
country arranged side by side with similar wares from other 
countries. You cannot complain that your trade is filched from 
you by your rivals, if you refuse to show your wares to your 
customers. 

There is a third objection raised by many of our manufacturers. 
These foreign countries allow us to exhibit our goods, but they 
do not allow us to sell them to their people on the same terms as 
we allow their goods to be sold in our country. This is manifestly 
unfair, and there are many who refuse to exhibit in foreign 
countries—and would boycott their exhibitions in consequence. 
The objection would be a valid argument against our exhibiting 
in any and every manufacturing country if it were not that the 
injury done by such a boycott would recoil on ourselves. All these 
countries are already our customers. They buy the bulk of our 
manufactures, and we desire above all things to extend our trade 
among them. We cannot say to Belgium or any country: ‘ We 
refuse to sell you our goods because you tax them.’ The goods 
were made to be sold ; they must be sold, or our great workshops 
and factories would have to be closed and our population would 
starve. In the midst of all this unfairness we have the consola- 
tion that there is no discrimination against us, that no country 
admits the manufactures of any other country on better terms than 
those of Britain. To consider this matter entirely from a com- 
mercial standpoint, let us compare our position at Brussels with 
that of France and Germany. All the goods from these neigh- 
bouring countries entering Belgium are taxed by the Government 
equally with ours. Belgium injures France and Germany by her 
tariffs as she injures us. But France and Germany are not so 
foolish as to take their revenge by refusing to exhibit, thus in- 
juring themselves. Notwithstanding the tariffs, France and 
Germany will be our greatest competitors in the display of manu- 
factures of all kinds, and our refusal to exhibit would simply have 
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been self-effacement. What a disadvantage we should have . 
suffered in the eyes of all citizens of the world who saw the ex- 
hibition and were influenced by it! That is not the way to extend 
our trade. On the other hand, where we exhibit our best, the 
people of every nation will see that we are still in evidence against 
all comers, and that in spite of tariffs they can buy British goods 
as favourably as those from any other country. 

It may be broadly stated that we export more manufactures to 
the countries that are said to shut out our goods than they export 
to each other. In the neutral markets we beat them all. It is 
plain, therefore, that if we were to boycott foreign exhibitions 
because foreign Governments tax our goods, we should directly 
injure and restrict our foreign trade by giving an advantage in 
every market to our competitors. It is not by such proceed- 
ings that Britain has obtained her foothold in the protected 
markets of the world, nor by such proceedings that her hold upon 
these markets can be retained and strengthened. Our true policy 
is to adopt every means that experience and judgment teach us, 
by which we can bring our wares under the notice of our cus- 
tomers. We have everything to gain, not by the restriction, but 
by the extension of our markets everywhere. We thus promote, 
not only our own interests, but that interdependence of 
nations which, during the last half-century, has so nobly 
contributed to the enrichment of the world and especially of 
Britain. In spite of all obstacles, we are more and more members 
one of another ; and of all nations our own would lose the most by 
holding aloof from any of the agencies that bring the people and 
the products of the world together. ‘ Commerce is like the shuttle 
of the loom, weaving the web of concord among the nations.’ 

A powerful argument in favour of International Exhibitions 
as @ means of advertising our wares is suggested by our insular 
position, and by the artificial conditions under which, as a nation, 
we earn our livelihood. With a population of 44,000,000, for nine 
months in each year we live on imported food. The raw material 
of our greatest industry—cotton—is all imported. We import the 
whole of our silk, flax, jute, and most of our wool. We import 
also vast quantities of iron ore, copper, tin, lead, and the precious 
metals. How do we pay for these imports of food and raw 
materials? By utilising the trained skill and energy of our people 
in working up the raw materials into manufactures, and by ex- 
changing them for the things we want. It is true that some of 
our greatest industries are engaged in the manufacture of products 
that are not seen at exhibitions, such as the semi-manufactures 
that form the raw materials for others, and the common goods for 
the million in the making of which we have always excelled. But 
we are also competitors with the world in a vast number of com- 
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pleted manufactures that enter into domestic use and are sold 
everywhere in retail ; and we compete also more and more in the 
production of superior goods and luxuries, in which taste, fine 
knowledge, and trained skill enable makers to contend for the 
highest industrial prizes. In the labour of quantity our economic 
conditions, especially in textiles, have given us undoubted supre- 
macy ; and in the labour of quality (with products that command 
their price in the wealthiest communities in spite of tariffs) many 
of our manufacturers have taken the highest places at recent exhi- 
bitions, and have secured the patronage of the cultivated of all 
nations. Within the memory of many of us our country hardly 
attempted to make a show of such products in competition with the 
artistic nations of the Continent. It is not sonow. In the wide 
realm of artistic productions, not only in pictures, but in metal 
and wood work, furniture, pottery, textiles, and other creations 
of craftsmanship, Britain has risen from a very low place to a 
level approaching the highest. 

At the recent Franco-British Exhibition in London the two 
countries made a remarkable display of works of art, especially 
in pictures and sculpture. It was a daring thing to place the 
works of British artists in such proximity with those of France 
as to challenge comparison, for in Art France has long been con- 
sidered supreme. Yet the comparison was made, and in the 
opinion of the most eminent French critics the British works did 
not suffer. This magnificent result was due to the fact that 
Britain showed her best, and if at the forthcoming exhibitions she 
will show her best in manufactures as well as in Art the world will 
realise and appreciate the strength of her position and she will get 
her reward in the extension of her commerce. 

The main use of an exhibition is to enable manufacturers to 
display their goods in such a way as to attract buyers who might 
otherwise give their custom to our competitors. Another use of 
immense importance is that it enables manufacturers to see, and 
spurs them on to profit if possible by, what others are doing. As we 
are the greatest manufacturers of goods for export in the world, 
we have most need of buyers. Consider for a moment the extent 
of our export trade ; take the average of the last three years. We 
exported each year 314,000,0001. of manufactures in competition 
with our rivals in all parts of the globe—a million sterling a day for 
every working day in each year. There has never been anything 
comparable with it in the world’s history. Every competing 
country, including our own Colonies outside India, taxed these 
manufactures ; yet they bought them. The goods—which were 
made for sale—were displayed in tens of thousands of shop 
windows and on shop counters, and they were seen and approved 


by the buyers everywhere. We sold per head of the population in 
382 
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the world’s markets more than France and Germany per head put 
together, and four times more than our great and growing com- 
petitor, the United States. 

With such facts before us I have no sympathy with the cry 
of decadence that one so often hears as a reproach against British 
manufacturers. At the same time we cannot afford to rest upon 
our oars. We must keep in evidence, for others are moving ; and 
we must take to heart the saying of the Red Queen in Alice in 
Wonderland : ‘In my country you have to run as fast as you can 
in order to keep in the same place.’ We need also to pay heed to 
the complaint of our Consuls everywhere, and of our Colonial 
Agents, that we do not ‘hustle,’ and advertise, and study the 
wants of our customers, and push our business as some of our rivals 
do theirs, but are suffering from an ancient reliance on the merits 
of our commodities, oblivious of the fact that we have imitators 
and competitors who are straining every nerve to oust us from 
their markets. It is a sad reflection that many who are loudest 
in proclaiming the superiority of the foreigner are the most apa- 
thetic in promoting the technical education and alertness of our 
people, without which our manufacturing position cannot be 
maintained. 

I have seen a return of the number of commercial travellers 
who visited Switzerland in 1908, and, of a total of about 7000, 
4711 were from Germany, 1551 from France, 1405 from Italy, 
and 61 from the United Kingdom. We must, of course, make 
considerable allowance for contiguity of situation, but it is difficult 
to realise which is the most remarkable—the pushfulness of the 
Germans in seeking trade outlets or our own indifference. I have 
no figures from Belgium to show the relative number of British 
as compared with French and German commercial travellers 
visiting that country; but, if the figures compare in any degree 
with those of Switzerland, they must indeed give us pause. The 
cleverness of the Germans in making things is only exceeded by 
their cleverness in finding markets for them, attainments which, 
by the way, are mainly due to their superior technical training 
and knowledge of other languages than their own. 

It was stated in the report of the Tariff Reform Commissioners 
that in the British woollen industry—to take a familiar example— 
the Germans, through their better commercial organisation and 
their larger and more efficient staff of commercial travellers, 
succeed better than we do in reaching both the wholesale and 
retail buyers of our own country. These facts are significant in 
themselves, but, in conjunction with the keen interest which 
Germany takes in International Exhibitions, they show conclu- 
sively the importance attached by the Germans to this form of 
advertisement. The Germans even projected the idea of fitting 
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out one of their largest warships as a floating exhibition, to call at 
the chief ports of other countries, show their wares, and distribute 
advertisements of information relating to them in the language of 
each country visited. The areas of commerce are widening, the 
manufacturers of the world are increasing in number, efficiency, 
and enterprise, and we are engaged in a contest in which we are 
challenged in every department and in every country, a challenge 
which we have hitherto taken up whenever and by whomsoever it 
has been thrown down. There can be no success without effort, 
and even the greatest and most sustained effort will not bring 
success unless it is intelligently directed. 

There is one respect in which International Exhibitions make 
an important appeal to British traders—namely, their educational 
value. It was stated before the Board of Trade Committee that 
much of the progress that has been made in technical and indus- 
trial education, both in our own and other countries, is attributable 
to exhibitions—a fact which, as the evidence showed, is fully 
appreciated by the Governments of other countries. Not only are 
they aids to artistic, technical, and commercial education, but 
they tend to the enlargement of the views of life of all who see 
them. They enable tens of thousands to witness manufacturing 
processes of great interest which they have never seen before, 
while craftsmen in all industries are inspired, and yet humbled, 
by their examination of great examples of artistic and manual 
skill in every branch of industry. Employers, trade guilds, work- 
men’s associations, educational and public authorities bear the 
expenses of workmen and students going to see the craftsmanship 
and mechanical productions of their rivals, and often to inquire 
into the methods of their training. And we may be sure that 
every foreign employer and workman will make a close comparison 
between the exhibits from his own country and those of Britain. 
Not only so, but British exhibits, whether effective or meagre, 
will be judged by foreigners as representing the high-water mark 
of British attainment. 

Many thousands of workmen from all the countries of Europe 
will visit Brussels ; they will fraternise with each other in friend- 
ship and sympathy; and it is hoped that facilities will be so 
arranged that great numbers of technical students and workmen, 
representing British industries, will be enabled to mingle in that 
intercourse, to see for themselves what their neighbours are 
doing, to compare the work of others with their own, and to 
establish good fellowship with men of their class from other lands. 

In Keighley there is a society composed almost entirely of 
workmen for the promotion of the entente cordiale. For several 
years its members have exchanged visits with workmen and their 
families in France. This society contemplates sending a large 
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contingent to Brussels, where they will meet many of their friends 
from France and where they hope to form friendships with the 
workmen of other nationalities. Such a movement is worth ex- 
tending, and I hope that the co-operation of the Exhibition autho- 
rities will be secured in facilitating special railway rates and in 
arranging for the lodging and entertainment of these visitors. 

Even if there were no commercial or educational value to be 
attached to exhibitions, the political interests involved—the culti- 
vation of friendships between our people and their neighbours in 
other lands—would justify an expenditure of public money and 
many individual sacrifices in the attainment of such ends. 

In conclusion, I may add that an unfavourable impression of 
our manufacturing position has been spread abroad during the 
last few years, and may in some instances have been justified by 
the inadequate representation of our products at recent Inter- 
national Exhibitions. It is well known that there are foreign 
critics who belittle our influence and proclaim that we are on the 
down grade. The assumption is not true, but we must show by 
actual demonstration that it is not true. We cannot do this 
by boycotting International Exhibitions. 

There was profound significance in the cracking of the whip 
by the King, then Prince of Wales, when, after his last Eastern 
tour, he suggested that his countrymen should ‘ wake up.’ We 
must indeed wake up, and show to all not only that our productions 
are the best and the most attractive, but that they hold their 
own in quality and value against the world ; and finally, with an 
eye to business always, we must make sure that where our com- 
petitors find an opening for trade we are there before them. 


Swire SMITH. 





THE NEGRO AND RELIGION 


Ir to be much in the public eye and to be constantly under dis- 
cussion in one phase or another ministers to the vanity of an 
individual or a race, the Negro should have a good conceit of 
himself. For it would seem as though scarcely a month can pass 
in these opening years of the twentieth century without the Negro 
being attacked, defended, described, eulogised, or criticised in 
public speeches, at conferences, in books, newspapers, or reviews, 
in the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, South 
Africa, Liberia, or Brazil. 

It may be some consolation to the African and Aframerican 
that he should arouse so much inquiry and consideration. Pro- 
portionately to their numbers—some two hundred millions—the 
Negroes of Africa and America occupy a far larger place in the 
mind of the White man than do the five hundred millions of 
Mongols in Asia and America. 

The fact is that, despite accusations three hundred years old 
of laziness, the Negro as a world-worker is of much greater im- 
portance than the Yellow man. It has been computed recently 
by a French writer, M. Chemin-Dupontés,’ that while an East 
Indian kuli gives about 220 days’ work out of the 365 and a China- 
man only 150, an African is good for 280 days’ work in the year, 
especially in agriculture. 

The importance of the Negro as a soldier is only just dawning 
on the conception of white Governments.? Properly led and well 
treated, there is no better or braver. The results of industrial 
training at Tuskigi and Hampton, in the workshops of British 
industrial missionary establishments, and of the rough-and-ready 
teaching of white mechanics in West Africa and South Africa, 
have shown with what surprising aptitude the Negro can come 
forward in a hundred-and-one careers and professions connected 
with machinery, manufactures, building, mining, navigation, 
tailoring, dressmaking, and anything which requires (strange to 

1 Les Petites Antilles. 

2 In connection with this it is noteworthy that the French Government con- 
templates organising an army of 20,000 Sengalese soldiers to defend Algeria. 
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say) either delicacy of touch or deftness of fingering, as well as 
great physical exertion. 

Therefore it has become a matter of increasing anxiety and 
interest to far-sighted men in Europe, America, and South Africa 
as to what course the majority of Negroes will take in regard to 
religion. The fact that the great majority of the really White 
races belong ostensibly to the religion of Christianity is now 
acknowledged to be an extraordinary bond of union. As the years 
go by, the mere fact that there are no essential differences of 
religion between all the nations and peoples of Europe (except 
in part of the Balkan Peninsula and South-Eastern Russia), and 
that there is at the present day, for all practical purposes, but 
one religion throughout the New World, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Pacific Archipelagoes—that of Christianity—is one of the 
explanations why all white peoples are converging in a spirit of 
brotherhood. Perhaps the White world is scarcely conscious as 
yet of its solidarity in regard to religious belief (I make no excep- 
tion on behalf of the Jews, for in course of time they have 
become little else than a more definitely Unitarian form of Chris- 
tian) ; but one who travels much cannot but be aware that this 
solidarity does exist and is a very potent factor when White 
Christians are ranged against Yellow Buddhists, Brown Hindus, 
and Yellow, Black or White Muhammadans. Of course, the 

‘world-student and philosopher would like to see the religious 
basis so further broadened and simplified that all members of the 
human species could meet on a common ground of loving kind- 
ness and brotherhood ; although, however, that is the millennium 
in store for our descendants, it hardly comes yet within the range 
of practical politics. But what is noteworthy at the present day 
is the extent to which community of religious beliefs is beginning 
to over-ride racial distinctions and comparisons. With the 
exception of two or three thousand (in Brazil) almost the entirety 
of Negroes and Negroids of the New World are Christians ; and 
in that capacity, when and if they were or are opposed: to 
Chinese or any other of the peoples as yet alien to America or 
still in a condition of Paganism, would range themselves up along- 
side the White man. Also, the common Christianity of White 
and Black in America had not only disposed of the slavery ques- 
tion by the middle of the nineteenth century; but since the 
Civil War in the United States and the troubles created by the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica has rapidly broken down the 
barrier between the two races: a barrier at one time seemingly 
insuperable owing to the bitterness of feeling on the part of the 
White ex-slaveholder. I do not mean to say that in the States 
or West Indies Christian influence approves or encourages 
miscegenation. I do not think it does ; but it is steadily working 
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in the direction of equal rights for all races leading a life of equal 
civilisation and mind culture. 

More than this, all over the world the influence of Christianity 
—especially during the last ten years—has not been in the 
direction of emphasising or exaggerating differences in matters of 
religious belief, whether as regards those imperfectly defined 
religions which we describe as Paganism or the great faiths of 
Asia and North Africa. The chief value of Christianity as a 
force seems to be as a counter-agent to purely natural laws. 
Possibly it may therefore be a more marked Divine intervention 
in the life history of this little planet. 

The natural law, as we read it in our dim and imperfect 
gropings after truth, would seem to know no such thing as pity. 
For example, one could imagine in an America or a Europe with- 
out Christianity the resolution back into slavery of all inferior 
races and social castes. The White Man, holding at present the 
almost exclusive martial strength of the world, would—for 
example, in the development of Africa—constitute himself the 
same pitiless taskmaster as the ancient Egyptian or the Mogul, 
the Spaniard of the sixteenth, the Dutchman of Surinam in the 
seventeenth, the West Indian Englishman of the eighteenth, and 
the South Carolina planter of the early nineteenth centuries. 
Negroes would work under the lash and the revolver in the South 
and West African mines; would under like compulsion (such as 
not long ago was an actual fact in the Congo basin) collect the 
rubber from the wild forests, or plant for the White man’s benefit 
cultivated rubber trees, or such other vegetable products as are 
needed for the civilised races in temperate climes. I have, in the 
course of my travels, met many an Englishman, German, White 
American, Arab, or Portuguese who regretted bitterly the in- 
fluence of Exeter Hall, which alone stood between him and the 
dream of Africa regenerated with a more than Egyptian severity 
by the White taskmaster. And the same has been the plaint 
again and again in the West Indies, under divers flags; and in 
South America. Yet, in parenthesis, I may remark that there 
is scarcely any part of America, tropical or sub-tropical, which 
can point to an output of vegetable or mineral products in the 
days when slavery was in full swing that was equal propor- 
tionately to the output derived from the same regions to-day 
under a system of freedom and of individual labour. Barbados, 
for example, at the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
when her slavery system reached its apogee of strength, had 
about half the commerce. in imports and exports that she has 
to-day. 

But for the influence of Christianity there would have broken 
out, over and over again, a sharp racial war between Negroes and 
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Negroids on the one hand and Whites on the other, in various 
parts of America. But for the influence and the preparatory work 
of the Christian missionary societies in Africa, but few of the 
modern European Protectorates or Colonies could have been 
founded or maintained. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
Negro Africa has been conquered ; it will be a still graver mistake 
to suppose that it can be easily conquered or that the conquest 
would be worth the enormous expenditure of men and money it 
would entail. The ease with which the White man has implanted 
himself in Africa as governor, exploiter, and teacher is due much 
more to the work of missionary ‘societies than to the use of 
machine guns. Africa taken @ rebours [instead of, as it has 
been, along the line of least resistance] would have furnished a 
very different chapter in the history of the world between 1810— 
when we began to go ahead in South Africa—and 1910. What 
are the unconquered or the least assimilated portions of Africa 
at the present day? Those regions where the Muhammadan 
religion prevails—Somaliland, portions of the Egyptian Sudan 
and of Upper Egypt—Tripoli, Morocco, Wadai, the Northern 
Hausa States, and the regions of the Middle and Upper Niger. 
Elsewhere it has been either that the influence of Christianity 
(as taught by the missionaries) has drawn the natives irresistibly 
towards the White man ; or the putting into practice of Christian 
principles has abated the White man’s greed or cruelty. The 
following of natural instincts unchecked by this influence which 
we connect with the name and teaching of Jesus Christ [but 
which dawned on the world of Asia some centuries before His 
birth] would have brought far less of the habitable world under 
the White man’s sway or influence ; but in such portions as he 
had conquered there would have been a pitiless exploitation of 
the weaker or less intelligent races, resulting by degrees in their 
degradation to a condition of sheer animalism or their extermina- 
tion. And that would have been followed by the White man 
warring against himself. 

Whether the extension of the Christian spirit in our dealings 
with one another or with races of different complexion will lead 
to an eventual fusion of all divergent human types into one per- 
fected human being, with the loss of the pink-and-white 
complexion, is beyond the scope of the present article. But it 
does seem to be a matter of practical politics—firstly, that all 
the nations of Christendom should practise the elementary prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and that by degrees the peoples of other 
faiths should be brought to see that the only religion as yet 
revealed to man worth his attention and acceptance is one based 
on the teaching handed down to us as of the utterance of the 
Galilean Prophet and of His disciples. Any such world unity of 
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faith and practice must of necessity pave the way for universal 
peace between man and man, nation and nation; while all 
Humanity alike directs the whole of its vigour, bravery, and 
science to our unavoidable contest with the real Devil of 
Reactionary Nature—to the elimination of disease, of famine, of 
darkness ; the conquest of the air and of the water, and of means 
of safe and rapid transit over the land; the restoration of the 
world’s beauty in forest and fauna; the abolition of the Glacial 
periods at the North and South Pole ; the cultivation of the desert, 
the regulation of rainfall and meteorology. And as the result of 
these efforts a millennial period of happiness for man and beast. 
But one has only to travel either bodily or through the world 
of books to realise that whereas true religion can be only a means 
of man’s advancement and an aid to his happiness, the world is 
full of false religion which in past centuries, as at the present 
time, has inflicted tremendous woes on the human species, mental 
and physical. A false religion is far worse than no religion at all. 
By false, I mean articles of faith which, when put into practice, 
cause much resultant unhappiness, not only to one’s self but to 
one’s neighbours. The real principles of Christianity, like the 
real worth of Shakespeare and the real appreciation of Greek art, 
were probably not apparent till the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Within a hundred years of the birth of the Founder of 
this truest of all religions, its beauty, truth, and efficacy were fast 
becoming clouded under myth, dogma, and needless fable. As 
the centuries went by one after the other, and as concurrently 
the mind of man sought to know the truth concerning the world 
in which it lived and the universe of which it was a part, the 
rift between official Christianity and Reason widened and 
widened. Yet the Divine spirit seems to have been there all the 
time, never completely stifled, and Christianity at its worst was 
in all ages better than Muhammadanism at its best or Buddhism 
in its least nonsensical form.* But even at the present day the 
majority of those who direct professionally the Christian move- 
ment, or the exposition of the varied forms of the Christian cult, 
care far more for the letter that killeth than the spirit that giveth 
life. They are still anxious to force on the belief of men, women, 
and children many articles of faith which are either totally irre- 
concilable with our practical knowledge of the world and all that 
therein is, or which in any case are essentially unpractical, un- 
necessary in our attempts to solve the problems of life in the 
twentieth century. The miseries of the Roman slaves and of the 
innumerable social outcasts of the Roman world gave to the teach- 
ing of Christ a turn which a careful study of the authentic Gospel 
of St. Mark reveals was not His intention. Utterly hopeless as 
* Which is probably that of the faith of the modern Jains of India. 
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they were of setting right the world in which they lived, they 
concentrated all their attention on getting out of the world; 
on a future life which it must be admitted in all honesty is still 
a matter of pure hypothesis, not based as yet on a single fact 
revealed to us by scientific inquiry—a matter of hope rather 
than faith. So that for some centuries Christianity became a very 
unworldly religion. Science was despised and trodden under foot ; 
the arts were looked at askance ; cleanliness and beauty were at 
a discount ; the shaven priest a more worthy object of regard than 
the lusty soldier or the mathematician. 

Then the human instinct once more triumphed, and there 
came centuries in which the purity of Christian teaching was 
almost completely obscured under the pomps and vanities, the 
lusts and greed of gain evinced by Frank and Norman kings and 
Italian popes, emperors and monks, crusaders, conquistadores, 
slave-traders, and heads of colleges, mayors and merchants, 
colonists and officials. It was not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that thoughtful people began to detach in mind and 
deed the principles of Christianity (as a very practical and healthy 
rule of life) from the dogmas and articles of belief which, to some 
minds and individuals, make those principles more acceptable and 
authoritative. 

Now this is the problem as it presents itself to us with regard 
to the Negro to-day—in Africa, for the American problem of 
religion is completely settled—the Negro will follow that of the 
White man. Those who are looking ahead in Africa feel and 
express some concern at the alleged progress of Muhammadanism 
in contrast to that of Christianity. An entirely new—perhaps one 
may say slightly cynical—interest has been evinced by states- 
men, administrators, and millionaires in the welfare and progress 
of Christian missions. The scoffer now scarcely exists. Even 
the hardened pioneer is conscious of the fact that his task is made 
easier for him ; his relations with the natives more agreeable by 
the presence in his vicinity of a Christian mission. On the other 
hand, Britain, France, Germany are realising the potency of 
Muhammadanism as a concentration under religious forms of a 
strong spirit of reaction against the teaching and influence of the 
European. It is evident (in surveying the history of mankind) 
that the Straits of Gibraltar and of the Dardanelles count for 
much. Although the Berbers of North Africa, the Arabs, Syrians, 
Kurds, and Turks belong in the main to the White race—the 
Berbers emphatically so—they seem to have in their constitutions 
some small element that is not present in the White man of 
Europe ; and this fighting on their part against the civilisation 
and the beliefs of Europe is probably several thousand years old. 
The Berbers of North Africa never really accepted Rome or took 
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to Roman Christianity. I believe the longest period of peace in 
their history as part of the Roman Empire lasted no more than 
seventy years, and the great Latin Church of the coast towns 
of Tunis and Eastern Algeria was confined almost entirely in its 
disciples to colonists of actual Italian or Greek descent, just as 
the Christians of Egypt were mainly Greeks. The rise and pro- 
gress of Muhammad and the hotch-potch he ‘taught of early 
Arabian beliefs, Judaism and Greek Christianity, proved a wel- 
come relief to the peoples who lay to the east or to the south of 
the Hellespont and the Pillars of Hercules. Ever since those days 
Islam has been trying to keep all Africa which it could lay hands 
on for its Asiatic culture. Moreover, it has had the qualities of 
its defects; it has filled up the weak places of Christianity, has 
(rightly) exalted the importance of this world, of the pleasures, 
duties, profits of corporeal existence. Its appeal to the Negro 
was once so irresistible that the marvel is, not that about one- 
half the superficies of the African Continent is Muhammadan 
at the present day, but that during the twelve hundred years in 
which this religion had the whole of Africa to itself it did not bring 
under its sway the entirety of the Negro peoples. 

As far as I can read the history of Africa, the great successes 
of Islam seem to have stopped with the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If we may believe records 
and traditions, the area occupied by Islam in the Africa of the 
sixteenth century was not much less great than it is at the present 
day. It extended then as now right across the Dark Continent 
from the Red Sea and Somaliland to the Senegal coast ; its con- 
verts penetrated through the West African forests to what are 
now Sierra Leone, the British Gold Coast, and the Colony of 
Lagos. The Sharifian Emperor of Morocco ruled also at Tim- 
buktu and to the very sources of the Niger. All the regions of 
the Central Sudan were as Muhammadan then as they are now, 
so likewise was the East coast of Africa from Guardafui to the 
mouth of the Zambezi, and even to the modern Beira. The only 
additions to the Muhammadan world since those days are advances 
in the direction of Sierra Leone and Lagos and an extension of 
Muhammadan influence from the Hausa States southwards to the 
Cameroons and the edge of the Congo Basin. Noteworthy, but 
still not extraordinarily remarkable in numbers, has been the 
nineteenth-century establishment of sporadic settlements of 
Muhammadan Negroes in the eastern basin of the Congo, on 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. An attempt was made in the last 
half of that century to Muhammadanise the kingdoms of Buganda 
and Bunyoro, but this met with a final and almost complete 
reversal. 

One of the decisive battles between the two Faiths—one of 
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those victories which turn the scale for centuries—was that 
fought by the Portuguese and Abyssinians in about the year 1540. 
A Mad Mullah of his day, Muhammad Granye, from Northern 
Somaliland, was attempting to overrun and subdue completely 
Christian Abyssinia. But for the intervention of a force of some 
four hundred gallant Portuguese, together with their cannon and 
firearms, Muhammad Granye would certainly have succeeded. 
As it was, he was backed in his enterprise by the Turkish Power 
on the Red Sea and at Aden. Had he succeeded a great deal 
of what has since remained either nominally Christian or blandly 
Pagan would have come under the influence of Islam and would 
have enormously strengthened the vogue of Turk and Arab in 
Eastern Africa; quite probably there would have followed the 
conquest for Islam of all the Nile countries up to the Victoria 
Nyanza, which was threatened four hundred years afterwards by 
the Dervish revolt in the Sudan and the mutiny of the Muham- 
madan Negro soldiers in Uganda. There is also no doubt that 
the work of the Portuguese along the West Coast of Africa was a 
very serious check to the spread of Muhammadanism in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. But for their influence and 
their firearms, the whole west coast from the Gambia to the 
Niger delta might have been Muhammadan at the present day. 

Yet Islam is increasing its influence in German Hast Africa, 
in Portuguese East Africa, and in British Nyasaland. Its con- 
donation of polygamy and sexual laxity makes it easier of accept- 
ance to the Negro than the monogamy and chastity which are an 
essential part of Christian teaching. Then it raises the Negro 
to a higher level in his own opinion and carries with it a most 
becoming and attractive costume, clad in which the Negro really 
feels that he looks half Arab. Presented in its most simplified 
form—for the propagandists are almost entirely laymen—it makes 
no great demand on his powers of faith or imagination. It explains 
the riddle of the universe in a way which satisfies him and sweeps 
away his nightmare burden of ancestors’ spirits, devils, demi- 
urges, and gnomes; inculcates strict abstention from alcohol, 
greater fastidiousness as to food, fasts of an obviously wholesome 
and purifying nature, and a brotherhood with all other Moslems 
independent of race or colour. 

Once again, I say, it is wonderful that such a religion pre- 
sented to such a race in its present stage of existence does not 
progress far more rapidly. But there is something in the Forest 
Negro of West Africa and the Bantu Negro of Central and South 
Africa that does not find satisfaction in the faith or principles 
of Islam. It may be that it does not appeal enough to the 
imagination or explain suficiently logically all the horrors and 
anxieties of the African life. What has surprised me, after I 
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have come to know the Negro well, is the avidity with which, 
when it is offered to him in any reasonable form, he adopts 
Christianity. The conversion of Uganda and much of the adjoin- 
ing countries has become familiar as an example. Christianity 
has spread far more widely amongst the coast tribes of West 
Africa than publicists seem to be aware either in England or 
America. Christianity is spreading fast through the Portuguese 
provinces of Angola, through the French Gaboon, and throughout 
the basin of the Congo. Here, though so far as I am informed 
there is absolute fairplay in the Congo administration, Islam puts 
in a very poor show. I should think for one fresh convert to the 
Muhammadan faith in the Congo State there are at least two who 
adopt Christianity. Nowhere in South Africa between the Zam- 
bezi and Point Agulhas has any serious recalcitrance been shown 
to the acceptance of Christianity since the missionaries got to 
work. Here and there a Zulu chief may have felt that he was 
too bloodstained and hoary in wickedness to be baptised or profess 
himself converted, but not even Lobengula or his father Umsili- 
kazi offered any opposition to Christian teaching. There were 
Christian missionaries residing at Umsilikazi’s kraal when he was 
attacked by the Boers, and they were left unharmed; and the 
same episode was repeated long years afterwards when Loben- 
gula lost his kingdom. 

One motive which actuates the Negro in his predilection for 
Christianity is a curious one. He wants to be like the White 
man, the real White man, not the Whitey-brown. He wants to 
lay hold as quickly as possible of the White man’s civilisation and 
to wear the White man’s style of clothing, to eat the same food, 
live in the same kind of house, read the same books, acquire the 
same knowledge. The Negro in millions, in Africa and America, 
has grasped the situation. I have frequently compared him to 
the Japanese, and the comparison is not strained. When the 
Japanese suddenly decided to leave the life of the early Middle 
Ages (the which, had they not done, they would have been 
conquered by some White nation) they were content with no half 
measures. They did not want to be like seventeenth-century 
China or sixteenth-century Persia. They must have the civilisa- 
tion of the late nineteenth century or nothing at all. And they 
got it, and prevailed. Well, perhaps unconsciously, millions of 
Negro brains have conceived the same idea in politics, culture, 
and religion. They want to make up for lost time. Some of them 
were born in a condition comparable to our home life of a hundred 
thousand years ago, and thence they ranged through the ages to 
the mentality of the Crusaders, whose chain armour some of them 
still wear in the heart of the Sudan. They have sprung to meet 
us, not half way, but with seven-leagued boots, compared with our 
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slow and cautious steps. Shrewd Zulus may have opposed 
Colenso with their anticipation of the modern criticism, but in 
@ general way, wherever missionaries have gone, Negro tribes 
have accepted holus-bolus the Gospel as presented to them, 
assimilating (much more than people think) its Divine essence, 
and not rejecting the husks of rubbish and nonsense which are 
still allowed by its official exponents to cloak the jewel of 
Christianity. 

I quite agree with the recent utterances of a great bishop of 
the Church of England that there is much in the Prayer Book, 
and still more in the Hymnal, and most of all in the Psalter 
of the Anglican form of Christianity, which can have no local 
appeal to the Negro. And the same thing, of course, applies to 
similar details in the Christian ritual or service of other churches. 
At present he accepts all and everything presented to him with- 
out question ; indeed, in this respect he may remain ‘ religious’ 
long after we of the White world have changed our formule for 
something more consonant with twentieth-century knowledge. 
Herein it is not the Negro who is concerned, but those few White 
people who are really anxious that his advance in civilisation shall 
be a very practical one, and that he shall be as fully equipped as 
we are for combating Reactionary Nature. The Negro likes 
religion, likes singing hymns and intoning psalms, can pray for 
hours and days without loss of fervour, is patient with long ser- 
mons, and easily convinced that Mesopotamia is a very blessed 
word. And in all these points he is in consonance with his own 
Negro clergy, except, perhaps, in the most advanced parts of the 
United States. [Here the Negro ministers of religion are 
becoming in the best sense of the word very twentieth century, 
avaricious of time and essentially practical on the subject of 
Works and tolerant as regards Faith. | 

It might be thought from the foregoing passages that I was 
about to embark on the usual polite attacks on missionaries and 
clerics of my own race, deploring their waste of time and effort 
in Africa on the non-essentials of religion. I did write an article 
somewhat to this effect twenty-three years ago in this Review. 
But the Christian teaching of nearly all missions since that day has 
undergone a remarkable development ; great care is given to the 
industrial side, to the teaching of some trade or occupation which 
will materially improve the position of the convert in this world, 
and give plenty of wholesome occupation to his thoughts and 
muscles. Sanitation, the rearing of children, the prevention and 
cure of disease, the avoidance of alcohol, the unwisdom of im- 
morality from every point of view, the value of good taste in the 
surroundings of life—flower gardens, well-kept farmsteads, pretty 
and clean interiors of houses, decent speech—these are some of 
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the new articles of faith taught by every mission with which I am 
acquainted. That they season this teaching and supplement it 
by the exposition of their own views as to the dogmas or doctrines 
surrounding the central teaching of Christ is not to be denied ; 
and the degree to which this is superfluous is better not discussed 
in these pages or perhaps at all. I certainly think (to take a con- 
crete example) that primary instruction in the Old Testament is a 
waste of time and most confusing to the mind of young people or 
new converts. They listen with the greatest attention, and not 
even a ‘son of the manse’ can deny that there is much in the 
Old Testament of deathless interest and extraordinary fascination, 
but so there is in many other forms of human literature. In the 
early and primary training of the Negro (as of the European) it 
is perhaps best to leave the supreme works of man’s mind and 
thought for later consumption, and to commence by teaching the 
simplest lessons of science and giving an industrial training to 
the hand and eye. 

Until, it may be said, the very commencement of the twentieth 
century official Christianity was pursuing a very dangerous 
course in taking a path that was more and more divergent from 
what should be the very core and essence of religion, the dis- 
coveries and deductions of science. Things were coming to a 
pass (as might be testified over and over again in the pages of 
this Review) when men and women of considerable education 
and independent thought were finding it impossible to belong to 
any Church. Happily, in at any rate all the Western Churches 
of Christianity, this retrograde movement has been arrested. A 
very hopeful sign of the times, to my own limited intellect, was 
what I noticed one Sunday of October 1908 in the southern part 
of the United States, that (as recorded in the Sunday paper of 
the morning) the subject of the day on which sermons would be 
preached in all the Roman Catholic churches of the State would 
be ‘The Life History of the Colorado Beetle.’ This was 
specially done to help the coloured people who, as farmers, pre- 
dominated in this particular region, and whose crops were being 
seriously threatened by this particular manifestation of the 
Devil. From the summaries of the sermons preached, to be 
read in the weekly papers of the vicinity, I should say that all 
the clerics had had a thorough and most modern grounding in 
entomology and its lessons for man. In America many churches 
and many clergymen have departed from the hide-bound tradi- 
tion still strangling English religion; that every sermon must 
be preached on a text from the Old or the New Testament, for- 
getting that God fulfils Himself in many ways, and that all 
lessons, all parallels, all morals need not point to Syria and the 
Holy Land. 

Vor. LXVII—No. 400 38T 
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The Syrian tone of our religion has frequently been commented 
on by puzzled Negroes in my hearing. I am, perhaps, repeating 
once too often an illustration I have given before in this Review 
and in my published books. A Negro of Lake Nyasa came to 
me once and said, ‘ Master, why does God care so much for 
sheep?’ To this and other Bantu Negroes there is nothing par- 
ticularly suggestive of innocence or charm in the native sheep— 
@ stupid animal, covered with thick, coarse, greasy hair, and 
developing an immensely fat tail. I asked for an explanation. 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ at the mission we are taught to sing over and 
over again ‘‘ Child of the Sheep of God that takest away the sins 
of the world.’’ Do the children of sheep run away with our sins, 
and why does God care more for sheep than for oxen? Our 
fathers used to say that the ox surpassed all other creatures in 
nobleness.’ 

This was the sense of his remarks, though in the Swahili 
language the idea was probably expressed more bluntly. In that 
and most other Negro languages there is no specific word for 
‘lamb’; you can only say ‘ child of a sheep’; and whereas the 
woolly sheep of parts of Syria and of Europe does convey the 
sense of tender innocence and white purity in its young and lends 
itself to religious metaphor, any such parallel is quite out of place 
in Bantu Africa. It is probably instances like this that the 
Bishop of Ely had in his mind when questioning the suitability 
of the Anglican Prayer Book in all its details as the standard 
liturgy for Christian congregations in all lands and climes. 

Much of these difficulties, which throng our recollections as 
we pass in review the elaborate formule attending Christian 
Worship in at least two of the Western Churches, are in practi- 
cal usage non-existent. For whether they will admit it or not, in 
the fear of hurting the feelings of the weaker brethren at home, 
@ greater part of the exponents of modern Christianity in Africa, 
no matter what Church or sect may have sent them out, have 
really become reduced by force of circumstances to preaching a 
very pure and undiluted, practical, and possible form of Chris- 
tianity, giving the go-by to much liturgical instruction. If a 
surprise visit could be paid to the churches and schools of the 
British Baptists and the Belgian Roman Catholics in the Congo 
Basin, it would be certainly noted that the instruction given was 
singularly alike and singularly successful in turning fickle savages 
into happy, industrious men and women. 

As long as the ideal of Christianity in its human relations is 
maintained by White men in Africa, I do not think there is much 
danger of the advance of Islam. Moreover, if this ideal of con- 
duct is maintained the recalcitrance of Islam will weaken. The 
teachers of that faith and of Christianity will realise that they 
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share the same beginnings, will seek for points of agreement 
rather than for points of difference. The Churches will tacitly 
drop a good deal of the time-wasting nonsense which has grown 
up from the accretions of awe-struck men to whom the essence 
of Christianity was so blinding in its evident truth and beauty 
that they were forced to shroud it with veils of their own weaving. 
We to whom the very universe has been laid bare, whose gaze 
through glass, or by a lens better than the human eye, can pene- 
trate to stars that are incalculably remote, can bear to see the 
light without an intervening film of myth. 

A little—perhaps more than a little—of the same radiance 
glows through the murky pages of the Koran, but here there is 
too much of Asia and the childhood of the human mind. 

But if, in South Africa and elsewhere, the observant Negro 
sees that though Christianity is preached by its official exponents 
it is not in any way whatever practised by the laymen of Euro- 
pean race, he may in his despair turn for his guidance to the 
Muhammadans in a spirit of deliberate revolt against the injustices 
of European civilisation. And the Muhammadanism he would 
then affect would not be the polite and cultured Deism of the 
Cape Malays (which bears much the same relationship to modern 
Christianity as the faith and practice of the Jews), but the 
Muhammadanism of the Jihad, the revolt of the man of colour 
against the sometimes unbearable tyranny of his wonderful White 
brother. 

H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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ALCOHOL AND THE AFRICAN: 


THE EXPERIMENT IN SIERRA LEONE 


LITERATURE concerning all that appertains to the manufacture, 
sale, and consumption of intoxicants has one marked idiosyncrasy ; 
no writer on the Temperance Question has entirely escaped the 
charge of writing intemperately. As the dogmatic statement I have 
just made shows that, in this respect, I shall probably share the 
fate of other authors, there is the less harm in my quoting from a 
standard work’ an equally dogmatic assertion, not flattering to 
us as a nation, which, I think, suggests much that should be borne 
in mind when considering what legislative action is most likely to 
save the tribes on the West Coast of Africa from evils of a kind 
similar to those from which, admittedly, we have suffered so much 
in the past : 

The evidence left by writers from age to age is sufficiently continuous to 
show that we have always been a drunken nation, and sufficiently explicit to 
prove beyond the possibility of denial that in times past the evil has been 
incomparably greater than anything within modern experience. . . . We 
do not know much about the ancient Britons, but it is recorded that they used 
three kinds of intoxicating liquor—mead or metheglin made from honey, 
beer made from barley, and cider ; and however sober they may have been in 
ordinary life, they could on occasions get drunk and disorderly with anybody. 
The occasions were mostly religious festivals, and it is worth noting that ever 
since, up to the present day, religious ceremonies have always been observed 
by common people as their chief opportunities for drunkenness. 


This extract records the history of our customs and habits with 
respect to the use of alcohol for many centuries, and if legislation 
is necessary to stop or prevent excessive drinking by any of the 
many races who live in our possessions in West Africa, the claim 
may be put forward by the cynical that we, as the dominant and 
therefore the law-making power, are specially qualified to intro- 
duce, in a sympathetic manner, legislation which will be well con- 
sidered and effective because drafted: by the best of all teachers— 
experience. 


1 Drink, Temperance, and Legislation. By Arthur Shadwell, M.A., M.D. 
Oxon. Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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I have purposely based this claim to special legislative qualifi- 
cations upon the utterance of a hypothetical cynic in order that 
misunderstanding may be avoided. The claim is well founded in 
the sense that those who have taken part in a great battle know, 
or ought to know, something about fighting a foe; but, on the 
other hand, it is a truism that argument or action based upon an 
analogy between a European and an African race is not infre- 
quently wrong and harmful. Subject to this reservation, it will 
be useful for our purpose if we remember that the great improve- 
ment which has taken place at home has been brought about by 
the weight of public opinion rather than by law, and consequently 
that a similar result may conceivably, although not necessarily, be 
obtained by similar means in West Africa. I am aware that there 
are people who deny that there has been any advance in England 
towards temperance, but in most instances the meaning of this 
denial appears to be due to the belief that the movement at home 
has been away from immoderate drinking, and not in the direction 
of total abstinence. 

Now, although this view may be quite correct, I am sure that 
those who hold the belief will readily agree that a healthy public 
opinion as to the evils which arise from excessive drinking would 
be a valuable supplement to any legislation which aims at preserv- 
ing native races from self-destruction, and consequently the fact 
that the principle of total abstinence has not, perhaps, made as 
satisfactory progress at home as some may have hoped does not 
in any way diminish the importance of an attempt to foster or 
create temperance views among those who live in West Africa. 
I propose, therefore , assuming that it is an incontrovertible fact that 
as a race we have become by a somewhat gradual process less and 
less addicted to the excessive use of alcohol, and that this marked 
improvement is largely, although not entirely, due to the influence 
of public opinion. With the second part of this assumption all 
will, I am convinced, agree ; its truth is demonstrable. Not one 
of the thirty Acts affecting the trade in liquor which Parliament 

has passed during the last hundred years imposes any restriction 
upon the composition of poetry, yet no poet has in modern days 
been inspired by wine, beer, or brandy to write any of the ‘ drink- 
ing songs ’ which were once so popular. This dearth is not due to 
lack of genius or will, but to the prosaic fact that publishers will 
not print that which they know will not pay owing to the altered 
taste of the public. Had Bishop Still, the author * of ‘ Jolly Good 
Ale and Old,’ lived during the last century, he would, one may 
* Mr. W. T. Marchant, in his book, Zn Praise of Ale, published by George 
Redway, states that the Bishop did not write, but only adapted the song from an 
earlier version. This book contains much information as to bride-ale, clerk-ale, 


church-ale and give-ale, which shows how interwoven drinking customs are with 
our history. 
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be sure, have been a member of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, and, being an able man, he would most probably have 
performed his share of the far-reaching and valuable work which 
that Society has admittedly performed; but in these days, if a 
prelate were to use his literary talents in a similar direction, the 
Church would feel shame and horror, Nonconformists would 
luxuriate with chastened criticism, and the public, at first para- 
lysed by amazement, would eventually clamour for legislation to 
prevent any repetition of what would be universally considered as 
an outrage against decency. Ifan illustration of a more gruesome 
kind is required to show that the more temperate habits of to-day 
are due to the change in public opinion rather than to legal 
restrictions, it is supplied by a well-authenticated case which 
occurred in the eighteenth century : A nurse during the christen- 
ing festivities got into such a condition that she put her charge, in 
mistake for a log of wood, into the fire, where the poor baby was 
burnt to death ; the examining magistrate, finding that the action 
was due to stupefaction caused by drink, merely discharged her 
with a caution. The law has not changed in the interval, but if 
such a case occurred nowadays the woman would certainly be 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour, and many people 
would be exasperated at her not being hanged ! 

With respect to the action needed in West Africa, there is a 
babel of conflicting opinions. Some say that nothing need be 
done ; the merit of a counsel of inactivity is that its apostles can, 
in consequence of the imperfection of human endeavour, generally 
find some justification for their creed in the results of any and 
every reform. Others urge prohibition, thinking that the com- 
plexities which have made the experiment in the State of Maine 
so unfruitful will not operate in what are believed to be uncivilised 
countries. Another section favours legislation , but holds divergent 
views as to the direction which this legislation is to take. Finally, 
there are those who hope that a composite remedy will be found; 
part to be due to law and part to the educative effect of public 
opinion. It is probable that those who adopt the last mentioned 
view will be but a small minority, and will be regarded as opti- 
mistic idealists; such is apt to be the fate of all who strive in 
practice to adopt principles based upon the assumption that human 
beings, whether black or white, are at all likely to do what ought 
to bedone! It will be thought as futile to rely upon the effect of 
public opinion in West Africa as to count upon the voice of the 
people at the North Pole! Before attempting to discuss what 
action ought to be taken, it is, however, desirable to ascertain, as 
far as possible, what are the facts which show that the consumption 
of spirits on the coast has reached, or may reach, dimensions 
which make any action necessary or desirable. 
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There are three Colonies on the West Coast which import 
‘trade spirits’ in considerable quantities, and, although the 
annual rate of consumption cannot be calculated with exactitude 
for lack of precise knowledge as to the extent of the population, 
the following figures may be regarded as reliable for the present 


purpose : 





a Estimated Population Spirits Imported (1907) 
Gallons 
Southern Nigeria. 6,000,000 4,055,000 
Gold Coast d { 2,700,000 1,127,687 
Sierra Leone . ? 1,800,000 403,350 


I have quoted the amount imported during 1907 because it is in 
excess of the importation in 1908, during which year trade was 
bad. There are here two important facts to be noted. The 
annual consumption of spirits does not exceed two-thirds of a 
gallon per head in Southern Nigeria, and is less in the other two 
Colonies ; secondly, the amount consumed by West Coast natives 
varies with trade : the drink bill rises with earnings in West Africa 
in the same way as in England. 

The following table* shows that the consumption of spirits 
is and has for many years been greater at home than in any 
of the Colonies mentioned : 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION IN GALLONS 














| Year | Spirits Wine Beer 
1891 a 1.034 0.390 30.1 
1992—i(‘<‘Ci«*S 1.084 0.381 29.7 
weeee) ol. 0.980 0.366 29.5 
— lePengery 0.966 0.355 29.4 
—_—.. 1.000 0.370 29.6 
| 19960 wt 1.020 0.400 30.8 
ee 1.080 0.400 31.4 . 
cas 1040 0.410 31.9 
a re 1.085 0.410 82.7 








As most people are well aware that statistics are very amenable 
to treatment, it will not be a matter of surprise to learn that the 
figures quoted prove little else than that the importation of spirits 
into our Colonies is sufficiently large and regular to indicate that 
a section of the population must be habitual and possibly intem- 
perate drinkers. In England the mean consumption per head for 

* Drink, Temperance, and Legislation, by Arthur Shadwell. The author 


points out that the absence of a quarter of a million male adults in South Africa 
introduces a disturbing element into the statistics for the years following 1899. 
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the period 1891-9 was 1.021 gallons of spirits, in addition to 0.380 
gallon of wine and 30.4 gallons of beer, and the fact that the con- 
sumption of spirits per head does not exceed two-thirds of a gallon 
in South Nigeria and is considerably less in the other two Colonies 
will afford relief to those who may have feared that the West Coast 
natives are at the present time being devastated by drink. It 
will also be noted that at home not only is a greater quantity of 
spirits per head consumed than in Africa, but that we drink, in 
addition, much wine and a very large amount of beer, of neither 
of which the natives buy any appreciable quantity, and from this 
comparison it may be inferred by some that no legislation or action 
is needed. Now, of all possible conclusions this would obviously 
be the most satisfactory, implying as it does that the body politic, 
being free from disease, requires no remedy ; and we should conse- 
quently accept it unless there are cogent, indisputable reasons for 
believing that the welfare of the natives is already in danger or is 
likely to be so in the future. It is important to remember this last 
reservation, because the worst of the many evils of drink is that 
it is a growing evil which, unless checked, may master a nation 
almost as completely as an individual. In order that the position 
in West Africa may be properly understood, it is necessary to 
remember that the aborigines are not teetotallers; from time im- 
memorial they have used alcohol in various forms, and do so still. 
Intoxicating drinks are made from corn and maize, and another 
popular beverage is palm wine, which, when kept, becomes very 
potent. It is probably a mere coincidence, but I may mention 
that the only chief that I have ever seen the worse for drink got 
into that condition from palm wine ; he lived in a district so remote 
from trade that it did not pay to pick the palm kernels, and the 
trees, instead of being a source of income, were only regarded as 
a cellar from which the wine could be tapped at will. In Sierra 
Leone the sorrel plant is cultivated to a considerable extent, and 
is used to make ‘ sorrel beer.” There is a conflict of evidence as to 
the nature of this beverage. Some say it is and some say it is not 
intoxicating, but as the cultivation involves a good deal of labour 
it may be assumed, I think, that the beer, when artfully made, 
does something more than assuage the thirst. Another home- 
made liquor, undoubtedly intoxicating, is, like the metheglin of 
the Britons, made from honey. Probably it is but another coin- 
cidence, but it is the fact that in Sierra Leone apiculture flourishes 
only in districts which are very remote from trade. In the Koina- 
dugu district there are no licences to sell spirits, but it is there 
@ common sight to see the long, mud-covered, wicker beehives 
fixed in the branches of the locust trees as one approaches the 
villages ; the bean from the locust tree is a nourishing food, and 
the hives in branches (placed there for protection against ants and 
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other enemies) suggest the manner in which the Baptist may have 
obtained sustenance in the wilderness. 

I have said enough, I think, to show that as far as the mere 
knowledge of alcohol is concerned, the natives of the remoter 
districts of the West Coast are in a somewhat similar position to 
that of the English before the introduction of spirits, which took 
place in the sixteenth century. For some time the new drink, 
owing to its cost, was not used by the multitude ; as late as 1685 
the production was under 550,000 gallons, and the consumption 
correspondingly small, but in less than seventy years the latter 
had risen to 20,000,000 gallons. This enormous increase shows 
how rapidly the use of spirits spreads in a country in which the 
population have been long accustomed to alcohol in the weaker 
forms. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the alarming results which 
followed from the abuse of spirits in the eighteenth century, 
because the legislation and literature of the times show that the 
leading men were convinced that the very existence of the nation 
was being sapped by the prevailing drunkenness ; and they could 
only have been led to this opinion by overwhelming evidence, as 
all of them must have believed, in accordance with the then pre- 
vailing opinion, that spirits taken in moderation were valuable as 
medicine in sickness and equally valuable at all times as an 
auxiliary to food. Seventy years is a short period in statesman- 
ship, yet what a change took place within the period! Beer- 
drinking London became within one lifetime so addicted to gin 
that the annual consumption per head amounted to 14 gallons. 

The highest rate of consumption on the West Coast is at 
present, as already stated, only two-thirds of a gallon per head, 
but is there any certitude that it will not increase as rapidly and 
to the same disastrous extent as did the consumption of gin in 
London in the eighteenth century? If in the heart of the Empire 
the allurement of spirit drinking deprived the population of self- 
control, what reasons are there for expecting that the fascination 
will be less in possessions so remote and relatively backward as 
are our Colonies in West Africa? It is necessary for our purpose 
to remember that gin gained its rapid victory over the masses in 
the eighteenth century in spite of legislation; well-considered 
legislation would no doubt have arrested the evil, and by so doing 
would have affected the welfare of millions to-day. Until 1751, 
however, not one of the many laws concerning the subject was 
effective, and the Gin Act of 1736, which was a prohibition 
measure in all but name, actually resulted in increased consump- 
tion. By this law the duty on a gallon was fixed at 20s., and had it 
been passed at the beginning of the previous century it is quite 
possible that the taste for the spirit would never have become 
general ; but in 1736 gin had acquired a grip on the people which 
defied the law, and, in spite of twelve thousand convictions within 
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two years, the illicit trade which enabled the public to escape from 
the prohibitive duty flourished beyond all power of control.‘ 

No one will question the substantial accuracy of this summary 
of our early life as a spirit-drinking nation ; the facts are so well 
established and so widely known that an apology would be neces- 
sary for recalling them, were it not for the fact that they enable 
one to realise what great potential dangers lie in the existing trade 
in West Africa. It may be debated whether that trade has or has 
not done harm, but none can deny that itis increasing. It prospers 
chiefly in those coastal regions where, from the abundance of palm 
trees, the natives are able to earn enough money to buy spirits. 
With the development of the West Coast more natives will earn 
money : will their earnings be spent on gin? 

We are striving strenuously and with pure motives to 
improve our West African Colonies; many able men, separated 
from wife and home, toil and spend their strength in that dan- 
gerous climate without comfort or pleasure, being buoyed up by 
the hope that by their work they may help onward the country 
and the people. I think all will agree that the teaching of history 
should not be entirely ignored, and that it will be but a measure 
of prudence to take steps without delay to foster temperance. If 
no such steps are taken, how bitter will be the regret if, two or 
three decades hence, it is found that the chief effect of enriching 
the natives by our schemes of development has been to deprive 
them of the safeguard which poverty provides against drink. 

The figures which I have previously quoted show that the 
annual consumption of spirits does not exceed 6,000,000 gallons; 
this amount is considerable, but the noteworthy fact is that a larger 
quantity is not consumed. The social conditions of the rural 
population are such as to predispose men and women to value the 
excitement which is produced by drink. Total abstainers seeking 
to convert often adopt the Socratic method of persuasion, and ask 
what good is gained by taking spirits. This is a legitimate ques- 
tion, but is usually regarded as insidious by those to whom it is put, 
because they are conscious that the one truthful reply, ‘ I like it,’ 
sounds weak, self-indulgent, and inconclusive. I do not know 
what the untutored African would think of the question ; probably, 
being puzzled, he would at first hesitate, then, noticing the kindly 
sympathetic face of the questioner, he would courteously thank 
him in the hope that the latter intended to open a bottle and thus 
supply the material upon which to base a reply! Although I do 
not know what opinions our African friend may have as to the 
physiological reasons which account for man’s liking for spirits, 
I know why he drinks gin. At first he may have done so in 
imitation of the white man, but to-day he does so because he likes. 
it. It removes depression, it makes him and those who drink 
* Shadwell. 
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with him feel comfortable so that all can enjoy a few hours of 
mirth and amusing excitement in the dull village. Mental vacuity 
of the bovine kind is abhorrent even to unintellectual minds ; five- 
o’clock-tea parties and the popularity of a mass of printed matter 
which is not literature prove this. People will twiddle their 
thumbs, toss coins, and even read the advertisements of funeral 
furnishers, rather than endure the ennui of a wholly unoccupied 
mind. In this may be found one reason for the drinking habit. 
Gin does not enrich the brain, but its effect often is to produce an 
illusion in the drinker’s mind that he is thinking and talking in 
a sprightly manner; and natives, having, like other people, dis- 
covered this and other similar effects, drink spirits because they 
like the illusions. 

The monotony of life in small African villages is such that the 
temptation to drink must be very strong. It is difficult to explain 
how complete, in normal times, is the dulness of the small villages 
in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. An hour before sunrise 
shadowy figures move noiselessly through the narrow alleys which 
separate the mud-walled houses, and, in single file, pass out of 
sight towards the farm lands. A little later children and a few 
women leave the houses to obtain water for cooking ; they also go 
in single file, and in a short time will return in the same manner 
carrying the water in calabashes, except, perchance, one or two 
who may be affluent enough to possess a tin in which kerosene oil 
has been imported. During the great heat of the day people 
return and sit, silent and motionless, in the thatch-roofed veran- 
dahs. Towards evening there is more movement ; food time gene- 
rally brightens people even when it only means rice and peppers. 
Soon after sunset all sign of life ceases; there is no light in the 
houses, because oil is expensive, and a dying fire is enough when 
there is nothing to see except those you have seen all day; there 
are no sounds, save a baby’s cry at intervals, or perhaps the weird 
call of some night bird, because people cannot talk much when no 
one has anything fresh to say. Next day will be the same, and so 
will be every day in the year except at festival times, such as when 
the girls or boys return, dancing and gaily decked, from the 
Porroh Bush. There is no church, no postman, no passing horse 
or carriage, and no newspaper. How can those who thus live 
be relied upon in the future to shut their wicker doors on merry 
Gin, fiend though he be, should he knock at a time when they have 
money? The pity of it is that the people are so nice, so fond of 
their bright-eyed children, so courteous, and so ready, by tempera- 
ment, to move onwards. 

I have written at this length because it seems to me to be of 
importance to emphasise the fact that something more than legis- 
lation must be done if we are to feel assured that the West African 
native is safe from the temptation of strong drink. What is there 
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besides legislation? Public opinion, if it can be created, would be 
a strong force; so also would be a temperance movement if largely 
indigenous. The position in England was not so very dissimilar ; 
one reason why people drank to excess was because of the mono- 
tony and cheerlessness of their lives. The reformers realised this, 
and, in addition to preaching abstinence and seeking amendment 
of the law, strove to provide counter-attractions to drink ; it was 
a difficult task, because, as is natural, the sober people who under- 
took it were, at the start, without much knowledge of the real 
wants and inclinations of the intemperate men and women whom 
they were striving to help ; but, after many experiments and many 
failures, the workers for temperance, who have always also been 
prominent supporters of other social reforms, can claim to have 
demonstrated that persistent, combined, voluntary effort has been 
sufficient, with little Government help and in spite of sneers and 
ridicule, to bring about a revolution in the habits of the nation. 
Drink is no longer master of the masses, a teetotaller has long 
ceased to be an obnoxious and hypocritical phenomenon, and so 
permeating has been the change that language itself has been 
altered, making ‘ drink like a beast ’ the modern synonym for the 
old-time laudation ‘ drink like a man.’ 

While some may think that I have exaggerated the results of 
the temperance movement, all will agree that it has contributed 
very greatly to bring about the improvement which has admittedly 
taken place in England during the last seventy years, and conse- 
quently it seems natural to inquire whether it is possible to bring 
about some improvement in Africa by similar means. I believe 
that good results can be thus attained, and I am sure that a little 
reflection will show that the proposal has enough in its favour to 
make it worthy of a trial. At the outset we must remember that, 
just as the reform in England was brought about by Englishmen, 
so in Africa it must, to a very large extent, be dependent upon the 
work of Africans; further, we must not expect to gain the goal 
in one or two years, because it is obvious that the moral condition 
which enables a race to be abstemious from conviction cannot be 
developed in a short period. It will be also better if I confine 
attention to Sierra Leone, partly because I know it better than 
any other part of the West Coast, and partly because it is in Sierra 
Leone that an experiment has recently been commenced which is 
intended to strengthen the cause of temperance by forcing the 
natives to consider the relative effects of abstinence, sobriety, and 
unfettered indulgence. 

In the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, as in the other West 
African Protectorates, the trade in imported spirits is not evenly 
distributed over the whole area, but is concentrated in certain 
localities, and for this reason the statistics respecting the amount 
of gin annually sold to the entire population are valueless as an 
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index of the annual consumption per head in Sherbro and other 
coastal regions. We have no precise knowledge on the subject, 
because, although the trade in imported spirits is old, the social 
aspect of the question has not yet been investigated in a systematic 
and comprehensive manner ; it is undeniable that the tribes who at 
present bring the bulk of produce, such as oil and kernels, to 
market are by far the largest buyers of gin, but it should not be 
inferred from this fact alone that the other tribes will become 
equally addicted to spirits when their country is invaded by trade, 
because in olden times the strong races gradually drove the weaker 
nearer and nearer to the then unprofitable seaboard, thus making 
it now impossible to say whether the prevalent taste for gin in the 
coastal regions is due to the moral weakness of the population or 
to the greater temptation to which they are exposed by reason of 
their relative wealth. The following description of what occa- 
sionally occurs in some parts of the Sherbro district has been given 
to me by one who has had great experience of the several tribes 
living there, and I quote it because, while it shows that some 
action is needed, it also suggests much that will help us in 
ascertaining to what extent an organised movement to promote 
temperance is feasible : 

In the Sherbro district, with certain exceptions, dancing, as it is called, 
and drinking are the regular order of things in every native village. At 
marriages, and funerals, and other functions enormous quantities of liquor 
are consumed. At such times families run into debts which take years to 
liquidate ; in fact, liquor debts sometimes run through more than one 
generation. 

Drinking is indulged in by quite young people of both sexes, and I have 
seen children draining the empty gin bottles which their elders have cast aside. 

It will be noticed that in this description it is expressly stated 
that it does not apply to the whole population of the district, but 
that there are ‘ certain exceptions.’ The Sherbro district was the 
first to be opened up to trade. It is inhabited by tribes of 
kindred race, and its great natural riches are evenly distributed ; 
the existence of these ‘ certain exceptions’ must therefore have 
a special significance. The reason is that there are chiefs and 
other people in the district who, being actively hostile to drink, 
are able to influence for good the small areas in which they live or 
which they control. I think that this is a most noteworthy fact, 
because it shows that, even in the region which is most dominated 
by gin, there already exists the nucleus of a party which under 
favourable conditions may be able to lead the whole district to 
temperance. The creation of a temperance movement in the dis- 
tricts situated at some distance from the large markets near the 
sea and the railway would be less difficult. Many of the inhabitants 
belong to the tribes by whom the Sherbros, Krims, and Bulloms 
were, in former days, driven to the low-lying country near the 
coast ; there is less trade, and therefore less money to spend upon 
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an article of such relatively high price as gin; and, lastly, the 
Mohammedan influence is stronger. This influence must inevitably 
be a powerful factor in any temperance movement, for, although 
more widely spread in the northern part of the Protectorate, it is 
also present in the railway and coastal districts, where in the early 
morning and again at dusk, in quiet corners of the larger villages, 
the children of pagan parents may be found, sitting cross-legged on 
the ground or earth floor of a wide verandah, holding oblong 
wooden slates inscribed with one or two short Arabic sentences, 
which they repeat for an hour or more in boyish treble while the 
teacher, a zealous Muslim who necessarily is a fervent apostle of 
total abstinence, sits near by in silence, but ever watchful lest 
there should be a momentary lapse from the moral discipline which 
the task imposes. Whether there is in the constitution of human 
beings something which needs a stimulant of some kind may be 
open to question, but it is admitted that in all the nations of the 
world the majority of men and women always have taken some 
drink or some drug which affects the nervous system. There is 
in Sierra Leone and elsewhere in the West Coast Colonies one 
drug, free from all objection as regards the morality of its use, 
which can, I think, be relied upon to prevent many from resorting 
to alcohol—the kola nut. I have known court messengers travel 
eighty miles in less than twenty-four hours, and the effect of their 
using kola has been that they have felt no desire for any other 
stimulant. So highly esteemed is this nut, that amongst the 
natives it is a symbol of peace and friendship, and the fact that its 
use is national should, I think, be regarded as being certain to 
assist most materially in making a temperance movement suc- 
cessful. 

The foregoing outline of the prevailing conditions in the Pro- 
tectorate which affect the practicability and usefulness of a crusade 
against the use of spirits would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the part which the missions would take in the movement. 
I think that their influence will be of great value : it will be per- 
sistent ; it will introduce new ideas, some of which will flourish in 
native environment; and, lastly, from the accident that most 
missions are in or near what have been referred to as the coastal 
regions, it will be exerted in places where foreign aid will be of 
most value as a supplement to the work of native temperance 
reformers. There are some who, although far from perfect in 
brain, intent, and conduct, speak in a vague, depreciating way 
of missions and condemn a missionary who leads a life the 
morality of which is beyond doubt, because from zeal, inex- 
perience, or from want of that broad sympathy in which the 
critic is himself lacking, it may happen, occasionally, that acts are 
done which are calculated to thwart the end in view. I, who have 
travelled in comfort through the solitudes where men and women 
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of European or American descent spend their strength and lose 
their health, if not their lives, in striving to help the natives, 
cannot accept such views, and am convinced that missionary effort, 
well directed as it generally is, must tend towards progress. 

In order that the best results may be obtained, it is necessary 
that the temperance work of the missions should be absolutely, 
completely, separated from the dogma of denomination. The 
African is born, lives, and dies in an atmosphere of religion, and 
has for ages been accustomed to extend his ever-ready hospitality 
to the wanderers who visit his country to preach new creeds; he 
calls these wanderers ‘God-men,’ and although he classes the 
European missionaries as ‘God-men’ he is sometimes apt to 
regard all such mission people with a little distrust because they 
are of the same colour and race as the white man who has taken 
charge of his country. Temperance is not only a precept of reli- 
gion, but is also a social question, and for this reason missionaries 
who decide to help the temperance movement should, I think, 
make common cause with pagan, Muslim, and all others who 
believe that excessive drinking of spirits will destroy the soul of the 
people ; it should be their endeavour to identify themselves with 
the natives and to do all that is possible to prevent the latter from 
thinking that the missions are acting as disguised agents of a 
Government policy. I make this suggestion because we do not 
want to make the African sober by law, but seek to induce him to 
prize temperance so highly that a strong, well-informed native 
public opinion will be created which will be able to tell the Govern- 
ment what laws are needed to keep a weak and insignificant 
minority from temptation. The influence of the missions will 
differ in some places from that of the Mohammedan reformers ; 
with the latter total abstinence is, of course, enjoined by their 
faith, whereas neither Bible nor church tradition declares that a 
moderate drinker is a sinful man; there is an important reason 
for thinking that this divergence will materially assist in making 
the movement successful. We have seen that the monotony of life 
in the African village is a danger which is likely to increase when 
the people become wealthier as a result of the rapid development 
now in progress. From their wider knowledge and from their 
experience of temperance work in Europe and the United States, 
those missionaries who join the reformers will, from the circum- 
stance that as a body they are not definitely pledged to the doctrine 
of total abstinence, be the better able to suggest means which are 
likely to make the lives of the masses so much brighter and more 
interesting, that the danger of drinking as a pastime will be les- 
sened. It is impossible to anyone to predict what these means 
will be, because it is certain that any European system introduced 
will have to become Africanised before it can make a deep im- 
pression on the population ; the perseverance which enables adult 
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natives to learn to read and write shows that education of every 
kind can be relied upon to interest all classes ; the ingenuity which, 
by means of a little leather, converts an empty tobacco tin into 
a pretty ornament is proof that every form of industrial training 
will be popular ; the fact that travelling minstrels, acrobats, and 
dancers are welcomed everywhere as they pass from town to town 
suggests that, with organisation, various forms of entertainment 
might become a feature of African life. 

The description given of the forces now existing in the Protec- 
torate of Sierra Leone which could co-operate in a temperance 
movement, although far from complete, is sufficient to show that 
valid reasons exist to make an experiment well worth a 
trial; these forces have not operated to a greater extent 
in the past, because there has been no objective, definite in 
character, to attain which all classes could strive, and the main 
object of the experiment now being tried in Sierra Leone is to 
supply such an objective in every part of the Protectorate. 

This experiment is one in which Lord Crewe takes great 
interest, and its nature may be shortly expressed by saying that 
the principle of Local Option is to be applied in every chiefdom. 
The chiefdoms vary in area from fifty to four hundred square 
miles, and in each the chief, acting with the assent of the principal 
men, has always had power to pass tribal laws which, unless in 
conflict with the general law of the Government, are binding upon 
every native resident in or passing through the chiefdom. The 
recent action of the Government has been limited to a public 
declaration that by Ordinance or other method binding on non- 
natives, the necessary steps will be taken to prevent the latter from 
selling spirits or fermented liquors in a chiefdom in such manner 
as to nullify the effect of any law which the tribal authority may 
decide to make with the object of preventing drunkenness, or 
prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating drinks to the 
natives of the chiefdom. The effect of this declaration is that the 
whole native population have been made aware, in 8 convincing 
manner, that they have the sympathy and will have the support 
of the Government in all measures initiated and adopted by them 
in the interest of temperance. Although no one can foretell what 
advantage will be taken of the freedom of action thus given, it is 
plain that one effect will be to make the drink question a matter 
of burning interest in tribal politics, and from the discussions thus 
invoked we can, I think, safely assume that the result will be 
improvement which, if slow, will be real because founded on 
conviction, and therefore certain to grow. 

Two chiefs—one a Mohammedan and one 8 pagan—have told 
me that they intend adopting prohibition. I know that the former 
was not solely prompted by his religion, because he was at pains to 
explain that in nearly every instance in which disorder or crime 
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had occurred in his country the cause had been drink ; the pagan 
chief lives near two chiefdoms in which human leopard murders 
are rife, and is in constant dread lest this atrocious form of crime 
should spread into his chiefdom. The principal object of these 
murders is to obtain a charm, called Borfima, of which a com- 
ponent part is a portion of the human body, and the chief’s reason 
for wanting prohibition was that only drunkards believed in 
‘ Borfima ’ ! 

If the chiefs were autocrats the experiment would have less 
chance of success, but in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone the 
tribal system is markedly democratic in character. It is uncon- 
stitutional for a chief to make a new law unless the principal men 
assent, and it is also necessary, as a general rule, that all projected 
legislation should be discussed publicly in the ‘ Barri,’ or meeting- 
place, of the chief’s town. The roof of the ‘ Barri’ is supported by 
pillars, so that the multitude, men and women, standing five or 
six deep around the open building, can follow all that is said, and 
it will be in this manner that ‘ Local Option’ will be discussed. 
Let us assume that the meeting is assembled. The chief is there, 
surrounded by his officials and perhaps accompanied by one of his 
wives, because women are a great power in the land; the sub- 
chiefs, who, in obedience to the chief’s summons, have, with many 
followers, come from all parts of the chiefdom, sit on low stools, 
listening deferentially, as demanded by etiquette, while the para- 
mount chief explains the nature of the business. Let us also 
assume that only one man is in favour of tribal legislation. He is 
certain to be a man of character, with strong convictions, and 
probably a good speaker, because oratory is much admired and 
cultivated amongst Africans. With great art he begins with a 
tactful reference to the good laws passed by the chief in the past, 
and then passes to argument, which he presents partly in parable 
and partly by vivid references to actual life ; the modulations of 
voice, the gestures, the pauses of the orator, are all shown, and 
there is a hushed silence, which shows that the man, for the 
moment, is moving all. The meeting may end in inaction, because 
old habits are stubborn things; but can anyone think that the 
champion of temperance will still be alone when the matter is 
again brought up for discussion? 

Other advantages will result from the experiment which are 
either obvious or require too much space to explain ; but even if all 
that I hope for fails to come to pass, we shall at least have gained 
some knowledge as to what legislation will best meet the require- 
ment of the people : at present we know very little. The form in 
which the evil presents itself in Africa differs from that which it 
assumes in England. The native does not drink in public houses, 
but buys a bottle which is emptied at home. There is no vested 
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interest, and there is no temptation save that which comes from 
the drinkers themselves and from the depressing influences under 
which so many live. The larje merchants make more 
profit on general merchandise than on spirits, and only 
stock the latter because, if they did not, the oil and kernel 
trade, in which their chief interest lies, would pass to firms 
that did. With respect to the sale of drink on the premises, 
the position is even plainer : the larger firms dislike this form of 
trade so much that when the Liquor Licence Ordinance (a law 
affecting the Colony only, and not the Protectorate) was under con- 
sideration, they asked that a provision should be inserted by which 
the holders of licences to sell spirits in less quantity than a gallon 
might, by payment of an additional annual sum of 25/., escape 
from the obligation of having to allow spirits to be consumed on 
the premises! I believe that the profit made in Africa out of the 
spirit trade is so small that many traders would prefer that the 
sale should be made a Government monopoly ; but even if this view 
is not universal, it can be safely assumed that a temperance move- 
ment will meet with no opposition from the traders, provided that 
all laws which may be made as a result of that movement apply 
in @ uniform way to all, and are made in a constitutional manner, 
and not as an autocratic or capricious act of a chief acting with- 
out the general support of his people. Until the results of the 
Local Option system begin to be known, it is, as already stated, 
impossible to predict the direction which tribal or Government 
legislation should take. It may be that temperance would be fos- 
tered by prohibiting the sale of spirits in smaller quantities than a 
case, but African opinion may show that such a limitation would 
increase the evil; and as the main object is to make the people 
temperate by conviction, it is obvious that great weight should be 
attached to the advice of African reformers. The latter, being of 
the people, will best know how to control and alter the tastes and 
habits of the population. 

In the description already given of the Sherbro district allusion 
is made to the excessive drinking at funerals ; on these occasions 
the ‘ families run into debts which take years to liquidate.’ Reform 
in such matters can only be undertaken by Africans, because 
Government action would be regarded as oppression, and the inter- 
ference of missions would be viewed as an attack on the native 
gods. The African, however, would know that the sorrowing 
family does not buy for self-indulgence or to drown care, but incurs 
the burdensome debt from love and respect for the living spirit of 
the dead body, and consequently the sympathy which springs from 
common belief will enable him to devise alterations in the native 
funeral ceremonies which will convince widow and child that the 
loved one who has passed to the ghostly land is well satisfied with 
what they have done. 
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The heavy drinking which is said to take place in Sherbro on 
the occasion of native marriages is due to the love of feasting, to 
a desire to comply with custom and fashion, and also, to some 
extent, to the belief that the new union will be happy and fruitful 
if libations are offered to the proper gods. It is obvious that reform 
in such matters must come from the natural leaders of the people, 
and all that a European can do is to endeavour to induce some of 
the chiefs and influential men to set an example. It is, I believe, 
admitted that in England the lead given by a few men and women 
of exalted rank or position worked concurrently with temperance 
societies and other influences in bringing about the change which 
has taken place in our own drinking customs ; on the West Coast 
the same results would probably follow should some of the big men 
of the country cease to supply their guests with spirits. Such men 
would know how to devise other ways of showing hospitality suit- 
able to the occasion, and sufficiently lavish to avoid all suspicion 
of meanness ; and it is in no way unreasonable to hope that their 
example, aided by the general influence of the temperance move- 
ment, would bring about such a change, that it would be as bad 
form for an African to get intoxicated at a native wedding as it 
would now be for an Englishman to drink himself into the condi- 
tion of maudlin sentimentality which was considered appropriate 
and sympathetic at English marriages in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The strength and conservative nature of 
African fashion is very notable and dominates all classes : the chief 
has to pay a substantial sum to the tribal funds if he desires to wear 
imported clothes instead of ceremonial robes of native manufac- 
ture, and the peasant is liable to fine should the dress he wears or 
the stick he carries resemble those of higher rank. As this con- 
servatism is in no way connected with the natives’ religion, it 
could, I think, be effectively appealed to by missionaries. The latter 
can only alter the native’s belief in one way—namely, by teaching 
the religion which they have come to Africa to teach; but their 
attitude with respect to indigenous customs is not subject to any 
such restriction, and they could point out to the native, with the 
cogent farce of truth, that the practice of drinking gin at funerals, 
marriages, and other functions is a bad innovation which is quite 
in conflict with the immemorial customs which all ranks obeyed 
before the White Man came to the country. The missions could 
also render great assistance by explaining to all classes, far and 
wide throughout the whole country, the great importance and far- 
reaching effect of the powers of local option which have been given 
to the tribal authorities ; as already stated, temperance reform is 
not the work of a day, and the fact that the missions are per- 
manently established in the country will enable them to use their 
influence in a persistent manner year after year, and thus prevent 
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the powers of local option from remaining or becoming a dead 
letter. One method by which this end could be obtained would 
be by making arrangements by which temperance entertainments 
would be given periodically in every chiefdom. The main feature 
at such entertainments would be the magic lantern, with coloured 
slides illustrating scenes from native life, in which prominence 
would be given to the effects of excessive drinking on the welfare 
of a family ; the one series of slides would show the sober man’s 
surroundings, and the other would show things typical of the 
drunkard—the dirty house, the children thin and without the 
girdles of beads prescribed by custom, the wife shrunken, with 
but one ragged cloth and without the silken kerchiefs quaintly 
arranged with hidden props of bamboo so as properly to adorn 
the head after the manner loved by African women, and, lastly, 
perhaps, the poor old mother, eating wild cassada, for want of 
better food, to the lasting reproach of her reprobate son. 
The experiment in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, being a 
combination of native law and voluntary effort, depends upon 
Africans ; to some extent they can be assisted by Europeans, but 
success will not be attained unless the African can prove that he is 
strong in moral fibre. Will he be able to do this? Some people 
will doubt it, and will proclaim their doubt by urging that the 
Government should prohibit the importation of spirits into the 
West Coast colonies for sale to the natives. There is one objection 
to the policy of prohibition which many practical men regard as 
fatal : the time has passed when its adoption might have been 
feasible. In addition to the fact that the three West Coast 
colonies I have previously mentioned would, if suddenly deprived 
of the revenue now obtained from custom duties on imported 
spirits, be unable to pay interest and sinking fund charges on the 
large loans they have contracted, without curtailing, with 
disastrous results, much needed expenditure on education, sanita- 
tion, and works of development, there is the danger of an illicit 
trade being created to satisfy the demand which now exists for 
spirits. There can be no question as to the reality of this danger. 
As already stated, 6,000,000 gallons of spirits are imported 
annually into the three colonies, and this amount is sufficient to 
prove that drinking habits are deeply rooted in some localities. 
The history of the Gin Act in England, to which I have already 
referred, also proves the futility of a prohibition law. It is very 
easy to make and work an illicit still, and the profits would be 
large enough to compensate for any risk ; moreover, in countries so 
vast as are our West African possessions the risk would be but 
small if the importation of spirits was stopped, because the 
impoverished Governments would be hard pressed to meet the cost 
of the huge Excise staff which would be necessary , and the popula- 
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tion, sullen and rebellious at the law, would aid and shield the law- 
breakers. 

There is no unreality or exaggeration in these difficulties, 
and they are of such gravity as to shift the onus of proof 
on to those who claim that prohibition is necessary. Can the 
advocates of that policy show that the African is so weak and so 
lacking in moral fibre as to make it futile to proceed with the 
experiment which has been begun in the Sierra Leone Pro- 
tectorate? It would be unwise to be dogmatic on this subject, 
but such evidence as is obtainable, although not conclusive, 
suggests that the race has much strength of character and is not 
so prone to strong drinks as are the nations who have to face the 
rigour of winter in Northern Europe. In the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, in which the population, although African, is quite 
different from the Protectorate races, ample evidence is 
obtainable to prove that prohibition is not only unnecessary, 
but would even be strongly resented as a reflection on 
the temperate habits of the people. The ‘Good Templars’ and 
other temperance societies have been long established in the 
Colony and have a membership which would be much larger but 
for the absence of any necessity for militant action. This evidence 
is not conclusive, because the people in the Colony have had 
special advantages as regards education, and in childhood have 
been taught to be temperate, while in manhood the ability to read 
widens their life and supplies counter attractions to drink which 
are unknown in the Protectorate. The effective work done by J. 8. 
Labor, Max Lumpkin, and other native temperance leaders in the 
Colony is, however, sufficient to show that it is no idle dream to 
hope that temperance may become firmly established in the Pro- 
tectorate, now that the powers of Local Option supply an objective 
which native reformers of every class and creed can strive to 
attain. This goal is certainly more attractive than a prohibitory 
law passed without the support, and in most places against the 
will, of the people. A libertine and drunkard must perforce be 
continent and sober if stranded on a desert island, but the altered 
life would not indicate any improvement in morals ; and, similarly, 
even if a compulsory prohibitory law was effective, there would be 
no virtue in the enforced abstinence from gin, and the people, 
undeveloped in self-restraint, would resort to intoxicants of native 
manufacture with the added zest which comes from breaking what 
would be felt to be an arbitrary law. 

The power of good over evil is great : it has enabled victory 
over drink to be gained in the heart of the Empire; and as the 
Imperial rule tends to foster self-reliance and self-control, we 
have reason to hope that the fight for good against evil now begun 
in Sierra Leone will also end in victory. 

LESLIE PROBYN. 
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AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY OF WATERLOO 


Scott’s poem on Waterloo dedicated to the Duke of Wellington 
shortly after the victory by which ‘He of Lodi’s bridge, 
Marengo’s field, and Wagram’s ridge’ was cast down from his 
high estate, expresses the belief that though Cressy and Agincourt 
might be forgotten and Blenheim become an unknown spot, the 
ages would preserve the remembrance of ‘the towers of Hougo- 
mont and Field of Waterloo.’ 

The continuity of the interest of our nation in the 
Gigantomachia of the 18th of June 1815 has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the flow of history, biography, poetry, fiction, 
pamphlets, and the like, which has overwhelmed the subject, and 
by the interminable iteration of streets, squares, obelisks, statues, 
and signposts dedicated to the victory and the victors both at 
home and in the colonies. To those who like ourselves have seen 
the ‘Iron Duke’ riding along Piccadilly naso adunco ‘ with his 
martial cloak around him,’ or Apsley House blazing with light 
and Marshal Soult arriving as a guest at an official banquet, it is 
a satisfaction to think that even now a special Wellington cult is 
not altogether wanting. Anecdotes relative to the Duke are still 
told, even new editions of his semi-Platonic love-letters being 
eagerly devoured. Quite recently a prominent topic of the day 
was the ‘ high hall ’ and ‘ lamps’ of Childe Harold’s imagination, 
which Brussels enquirers had whittled down to a low-roofed room 
with smoky tallow-candle illuminants, now absorbed into the shop 
known as the ‘Grand Marché.’ The book is still unfinished, and 
we may say, as Juvenal did of the tragedy which he thought too 
long, 


Scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes. 


Some years ago an idealised Waterloo was produced at a 
Mansion House banquet by one of the chief representatives of the 
judicial ermine, who, after demonstrating the ease with which 
Victorian Great Britain could march her armies from Paris to 
Rome, from Antwerp to Archangel, gravely went on to say: 
‘Remember that it was England who, single-handed and alone, 
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confronted and defeated the first Napoleon. Alone did England 
wage war against him, broke his ‘‘ mighty empire,’’ and at last 
sent him to exile.’ 


I. 


In 1854, the writer of this article, a junior English diplomat, 
whose official novitiate had been passed at St. Petersburg just 
before the Crimean war, was given temporary employment on the 
staff of our Legation at Hanover. His maternal pedigree and 
motto, ‘ I hae made sicker,’ showed his lineal descent from one of 
the chief actors in the tragedy of Bruce and the Red Comyn, and 
formed an historic tie which favoured his intimacy with the Anglo- 
Hanoverian General, Sir Hugh Halkett, a Scotsman of good Fife- 
shire birth, whose long military career included service under our 
Crown in India and at Copenhagen, with subsequent employment 
in the ‘ King’s German Legion’ during the Peninsular War; a 
record that led to his appointment, at the commencement of the 
Waterloo Campaign, to the command of an auxiliary force of 
Hanoverian militia, whose exploits in the great victory of the 18th 
of June were marked by the romantic incident which concerns 
us here. 

At an informal dinner at his handsome Friedrichstrasse 
mansion, or in a stroll round the adjacent Public Gardens, the 
General gladly ‘ fought all his battles o’er again’ for the young 
official globe-trotter’s benefit. When the attaché referred to his 
Piccadilly glimpses of ‘the hook-nosed beggar that licks the 
French,’ as our men used to say in Spain, the jovial Scot would 
relate how at Waterloo he had seized General Cambronne, of 
Napoleon’s vieille Garde, by the neck, whereupon a stray shot 
in the forehead knocked his prisoner over. As to the General’s 
utterance, ‘La Garde meurt et ne se rend pas,’ nothing of the 
kind had been said—the story was ‘all a damned lie’: Frenchy 
was too sensible a man to talk such rubbish, and as soon as he had 
recovered from the bullet he went quietly to the rear with an 
orderly. 

II. 


About six o’clock on Wednesday the 21st of June there was 
seen in the Rue St. Honoré a muffled figure alighting from a 
landau at the Elysée Palace. It was Napoleon, who, allured by 
hopes of victory, had only left Paris for the front eight days before. 
Already the capital had been agitated by sinister rumours of a 
defeat near the Belgian frontier, and on the 24th the Journal 
Général published a grotesque account of the battle of the 18th 
which, after a conjectural picture of the admiration expressed by 
our men for the victims of the French débécle, in whom, as they 
exclaimed, they saw the first soldiers of Europe, terminated a 
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fanciful account of a surrender of a number of the fugitives and 
their leader Cambronne with the words ‘La Garde Impériale 
meurt et ne se rend pas—La Garde Impériale et le Général Cam- 
bronne n’existent plus.’ Such was the excitement caused by 
this fragmentary premier Paris and its immediate republication 
by the evening gazettes, that a Committee of the so-called Political 
Confederation at once decided on the erection of a monument to 
the Guard, inscribed with the sentence just brought to knowledge. 
Nor was parliamentary consecration of the words wanting. The 
Chamber of Representatives immediately voted an address to the 
Army recognising their patriotic devotion, one of the Deputies 
who took part in the debate repeating the sublime language just 
made public. But all this was guess-work. It was printed before 
any fugitive officers or soldiers of the Guard arrived in Paris, while 
at the Elysée no information was available, for Napoleon himself 
was not near the spot of ground occupied by the vieille Garde at the 
moment of the surrender. The question appears to have then 
slumbered till 1818, when the Journal des Débats asserted that 
the exclamation ascribed to Cambronne was the invention of one 
Rougemont, a member of the staff of the Journal Général, well 
known for his plays, poems, and novels. Opposed to this was a 
public declaration of Marshal Soult, who, it will be remembered, 
was the chief of Napoleon’s staff during the campaign of 1815, and 
towards the close of the reign of King Louis Philippe became 
Prime Minister of France. When attacked in the Chamber of 
Deputies for his vacillating attitude towards Napoleon, he replied 
that he had served his master with fidelity from Ulm to Toulouse, 
and, he added, at Waterloo he had heard Cambronne’s famed 
exclamation ‘La Garde meurt mais ne se rend pas.’ 

Thus far we have been piloted by the distinguished historian of 
the Waterloo campaign, M. Houssaye, who published three years 
ago a pamphlet written not ad narrandum but ad probandum, 
his object being to show that Cambronne had not replied in the 
polished rhetorical phrase ascribed to him, but in a single 
disgusting word. This ablé work must be read with caution, 
especially the separate chapter on Sir Hugh Halkett, which 
brims over with malignant, almost insolent, criticisms of the 
Scotsman’s own account of the capture. On this controversy 
Teutonic scholarship has hardly intruded. A well-known German 
handbook of familiar sayings and quotations alludes to the subject, 
and assigns the honour of the original version of the Cambronne 
story to the Indépendant,’ by which, we read, it was printed five 
days before its appearance elsewhere. At Marshal Soult’s 
speech as cited above the pamphlet sneers as sacrificing plain 


1 Not the well-known Brussels Jndépendant Belge, which was only started 
in 1830. 
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truth for oratorical effect. At the hour supposed he was galloping 
at Napoleon’s side past the chateau of Hougomont, so that had 
the surrender utterance actually occurred he would have been 
too far off to hear it. No! A useful answer to this puzzle could 
not be given without a special study of the topography of the 
field, which Waterloo experts have not yet made. It may be 
doubted whether the Cambronne incident can be correctly located 
even with the help of the charts and model available at the Royal 
United Service Institution. 

The Cambronne propaganda received unexpected support from 
the greatest French writer of the century, Victor Hugo. The 
story of Les Misérables is interleaved with a long epitome of 
Waterloo facts intended to serve as a frame for the picture of the 
escaped convict-hero Jean Valjean, who begins to prowl about the 
plain after dark to rob the killed and wounded. Now, continues 
the narrator, who conquered at Waterloo? It was neither Wel- 
lington, nor Napoleon, nor Bliicher: ‘ L’homme qui a gagné la 
bataille de Waterloo, c’est Cambronne.’ Upon this the captured 
General is made to meet the surrender call not in the familiar 
rhetorical sentence, but with the vile monosyllable to which the 
great head of the romantic school thought fit to stand literary 
godfather in its unabbreviated form. More agreeable than this 
realistic passage are the subsequent pages of mystical thought and 
language in which Victory and Defeat are figured as shadows of 
the abstract sublime. } 

Stimulated by the poet’s vision, a Lille journalist, known for 
his contes d’un buveur de biére, contributed to a local daily an 
improved edition of the incident which he had obtained, he said, 
from an ex-Grenadier of the Grande Armée then resident in the 
neighbourhood. Up till then the refusal to surrender had been 
known as a solo recitative. In the new libretto it was shouted in 
operatic fashion by sections of officers and men all along the line, 
the music being made to wind up not in the traditional sentence, 
but in another manner. So deep was the impression produced by 
the appearance in print of this version of the Cambronne legend 
that the Prefect of Lille thought it his duty to call upon the 
veteran to confirm in a procés-verbal the statement for which the 
journalist had given publicity, and a declaration in this sense 
was drawn up before the Marshal commanding the local 
army corps and other Lille notabilities, by whom it was 
countersigned with the appropriate form. Subsequent researches 
in the archives of the Paris War Office knocked out the bottom 
of the Lille édition de luxe of the old story. On Waterloo day the 
said Grenadier was under arms at a part of the field a good mile 
from the spot below La Belle Alliance, where the capture took 
place, so that his statement, far from being a record of personal 
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knowledge, was but a mere repetition of current gossip. However, 
the re-publication of the Lille pot-boiler in almost every newspaper 
of the Empire was the signal for the appearance of another gust of 
the Cambronne breeze. So ignorant was the author of one of 
these windy performances of the most elementary Waterloo sta- 
tistics, that he mistook the English army for their Prussian allies. 
Again, before the end of July there was taken before the Mayor 
of a Commune at the Ardennes, from a local ex-soldier of the 
Guard, a declaration which was a mere variante of the traditional 
story. 

The earlier histories, biographies and cyclopaedias of the time 
dealing with Waterloo topics contain both acceptations and denials 
of the authenticity of the words, the antagonism, as a rule, resting 
less on logical than on political proclivities. The warnings of the 
Débats were not in tune with the creed of a poetaster whose senti- 
ments of Napoleonic partisanship found expression in the follow- 
ing distich of a rhymed work entitled Bélisarius : 

Un dernier cri de guerre annonce leur trépas ; 
Ils meurent, les Gaulois, et ne se rendent pas. 


This allusion to the classical call ‘ Date obolum Belisario ’ did not 
fall unheeded. It gave rise to a very Armageddon of journalistic 
warfare, the combatants including an officer of Dragoons, General 
Berton, whose language conveyed the insinuation that he had 
personally overheard Cambronne’s refusal to surrender. In point 
of fact, on the day of Waterloo he was at Wavre, eight or nine 
miles from the central battlefield, commanding a brigade of the 
corps entrusted by Napoleon to Grouchy for the separation of the 
armies of Bliicher and Wellington. 


III. 


Thus far we have been building with the help of the ‘ un- 
tempered mortar ’ of conjecture : let us now examine the verdict 
of the tribunal of history on the subject. Modern French 
politicians of high repute have combined the power of statecraft 
with the talent of historic narrative. Lamartine’s Girondins was 
thought to have been a factor in the fall of the Monarchy of July: 
Guizot’s power as a double-faced Janus is above discussion, and 
no less must be said of the great statesman-author, M. Thiers, 
whose pages on the Cambronne tradition in his Consulat et l’ Empire 
indicate the pen of a fervent patriot to whom every crow of the 
Gallic cock is gospel. His history tells in flaming rhetoric how the 
scattered fragments of the detached Imperial Guard, being over- 
taken by their pursuers after displaying a heroism unsurpassed 
in the annals of the world, succumbed in a sublime final effort, 
their leader, when called upon to surrender, replying in the words 
destined to be the heritage of the ages, ‘ La garde meurt et ne se 
rend pas.’ The great man’s speculative chronology was at fault. 
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Walter Scott, writing in his Life of Napoleon more than thirty 
years before the publication of the above passage, said: ‘ Cam- 
bronne’s answer that the ‘‘ Guard dies but cannot yield ’’ is ‘“‘a 
figment greedily credited at Paris,’’ but devoid of the slightest 
foundation.’ Alison, again, who wrote long before M. Thiers, 
when he came to the debate of the vieille Garde, dismissed as 
legendary ‘ the celebrated words said to have been uttered by some 
of their number when called to surrender.’ M. Thiers had, how- 
ever, an ally in the eminent historian Quinet, who, in a glowing 
page of his philosophical work on the campaign of 1815, describes 
how, after the débdcle had set in, the Napoleonic ‘sea of men,’ 
rushing down the ravine in flight, was finally reduced by the pur- 
suing army’s fire to a single square, and he adds: ‘ Le Colonel 
Halkett, & la téte des Hanovriens, l’enveloppe sur trois faces ; il 
crie entre chaque décharge ‘‘ Rendez-vous.’’ Une voix répond 
“La garde meurt et ne se rend pas.’’ C’était la voix de Cam- 
bronne.’ A note explains that, to believe subsequent testimony, 
Cambronne, alluding to this incident at Nantes, said, ‘ People 
like us do not surrender’; but, adds Quinet, history must accept 
his utterance in its traditional shape. In learned Parisian 
circles the vitality of ‘the phrase’ was short. M. Duruy and 
Henri Martin, for instance, writing their well-known French 
histories a few years after the appearance of Le Consulat et 
Empire, dismissed ‘le grand mot’ with a sceptical smile. The 
first place in Waterloo literature must, perhaps, be assigned to 
Charras, whose special opportunities of access to reserved archive 
documents, followed, as we can say from our own knowledge, by 
his later coaching, so to speak, at The Hague by the hero of Quatre 
Bras, Prince Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, gave him an unsurpassed 
command of his subject. The Cambronne paragraph in his 
history of the campaign calls the famous sentence a mere legend- 
ary edition of a word ‘sublime dans son cynicisme soldatesque 
que la légende a traduit par les mots ‘‘ la garde meurt et ne se rend 
pas.”’’ As for M. Houssaye’s History of the Year 1815, it 
courageously drops the original eight words in favour of the offen- 
sive monosyllable godfathered, as we said, by Victor Hugo, and 
translated in one of our French dictionaries into the Bowdlerised 
expression ‘ You be blowed.’ 

Of our own trustworthy contemporary Napoleonic authorities 
Lord Rosebery escaped contact with the incident, for his Last 
Phase only deals with the exile of St. Helena. Dr. Holland 
Rose, in his life of Napoleon, only observes that the debated words 
have been ascribed by some to a General Michel, who was killed 
on the 1st of June. The Waterloo pages of Professor Oman’s 
contribution to the Cambridge Modern History ignore the legend, 
which is boycotted in Colonel Pratt’s valuable Series volume, 
a@ procedure observed in some other quarters. 
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IV. 


Unlike some of his predecessors in historical narrative, 
M. Houssaye is no great literary artist, and after the chapter on 
the Misérables and his long denunciation of ‘the liar,’ Colonel 
‘ William ’ Halkett—to quote the pamphlet’s language—suddenly 
taking a salto mortale backwards he makes his reader sit down to a 
meal with General Cambronne and certain other Waterloo captives 
in a locality called ‘ Ashburton,’ all topographical explanations 
being withheld as superfluous. Profiting by statistics kindly placed 
at our disposal by a learned Devonshire antiquarian scholar, we 
would explain that in the Waterloo year about four hundred to five 
hundred French and American prisoners en parole, combatant 
and non-combatant, were billeted out in lodgings under local 
control in the ancient borough of Ashburton and the neighbour- 
ing towns of Tavistock, Okehampton, and Moreton, some of their 
number being stationed in Cornwall. On the roads leading to 
the places in question were set up milestones marking the one- 
mile limit which the captives could not pass without the risk of 
punishment for trespass. Some of these stones are still extant, 
and in the churchyard outside Ashburton there is a tombstone 
marking a foreigner’s grave. Our informant does not tell us if 
the French rank and file were still detained in the prison specially 
built on Dartmoor for the prisoners of Napoleon’s ‘ Army of 
England.’ 

We now return to our pamphlet, which shows the little 
Ashburton scene just mentioned. Some of the officers who had 
just been reading the Parisian accounts of the summons to 
surrender, complimented Cambronne on the glorious words with 
which he had immortalised himself and the Guard. The 
General’s reply astounded them. ‘No! he had not uttered the 
sentence attributed to him, he had said something different.’ A 
colonel who was present having replied that the officers at table 
must entreat their superior to admit, for the sake of the honour 
of the army, the accuracy of the Paris version of the incident, 
their prayers were met by a repetition of the first denial. After 
the veteran’s return to France in 1816 he lived for nearly thirty 
years, and, to believe the testimony of a crowd of witnesses, he 
stuck from first to last to the substance of his Ashburton text. 
Very characteristic in this respect was his behaviour at an official 
banquet given after the Revolution of 1830 by the Municipality 
of Angers, who received him with special distincton. Rising 
from his chair of honour, he said that his answer to the Waterloo 
summons had been given in a few words, less brilliant perhaps, 
but more energetically soldier-like than those with which he had 
been credited. The General’s last days were passed in Nantes, 
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and a letter of the mayor of that city testified to his habitual habit 
of declaring that the much-debated cry came from the entire 
Imperial army. There was an occasion when its authenticity 
became a legal question. On Cambronne’s return to France 
from England after the peace, being desirous of reinstatement 
on the active service army roll he applied for an enquiry into 
his conduct during the campaign of 1815, and, his wish being 
granted, presented himself at the prison of the Abbaye, where 
he was detained in nominal confinement until the close of the 
proceedings of the Council of War appointed to consider his 
position. Significant of his negative attitude is the fact that his 
counsel, the great legal orator Berryer, in his pleadings before the 
Court, carefully abstained from allusions to the famous phrase, 
confining himself to the reminder that on the evening of the 
18th of June his client fell to the ground wounded among the 
French dead. For the chief Assessor this advantageous silence 
was not enough. His announcement of the exonerating decision 
of the Military Bench was in language highly complimentary to 
the prisoner. 

This chapter of the bone of contention is illustrated by 
the pamphleteer from his own knowledge. He used to be in 
frequent correspondence with M. Roussin, the husband of Cam- 
bronne’s adopted daughter, who was in the habit of interrogating 
the General on the realities of the story. According to a letter 
of quite recent date from that personage the old hero’s answer on 
such occasions was invariably one and the same, he knew nothing 
about the matter; he used to say ‘Je n’en sais rien, je ne me 
souviens de rien.’ 

Additional testimony corroborating the belief that the 
sentence usually ascribed to Cambronne was apocryphal is not 
wanting. A cousin of the General professed to know what had 
actually been said, but declared that he must keep it secret, as his 
grandmother and his father and mother thought it absolutely 
certain that Victor Hugo had told the truth about their relative’s 
shout. Here M. Houssaye admits that there is no evidence 
to show that the General ever at any time personally allowed that 
he had used the monosyllable of the Misérables ; but he weakens 
this argument by recalling the fact that Cambronne was raised 
to the peerage by Louis X VIII., and had taken an English lady to 
wife. Evidently, then, he must have wished to figure in the eyes 
of the Viscountess as a well-bred gentleman, and would take care 
to hinder the circulation of a story which, in its vulgar shape, was 
likely to engender the belief that the officers of the army were 
men with coarse guard-room manners and habits of talk. 

In this connexion the scholar of the ville lumiére should have 
consulted Alison’s picturesque narrative of Napoleon’s flight from 
Elba. An official report from the dethroned Emperor’s insular 
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jailer, Sir Neill Campbell, cited verbatim by the historian, ex- 
plains that the risky enterprise which so successfully conducted 
Napoleon from his little capital, Porto Ferrajo, to the French 
coast was effected with the help of a desperate, uneducated villain 
who had been a drummer in the campaign of the Pyramids and 
had shared the Corsican’s island captivity. This individual was 
no other than General Cambronne! Is it likely that, amidst the 
exciting turmoil of Waterloo, the ex-performer on the grosse-caisse 
would have uttered a sentence of which with its eloquent rheto- 
rical finish Cicero or Burke might have been proud? 


V. 


We shall now codify the principal facts and guesses of the 
subject. There is the creed of the believers in the ‘ immortal 
words’ which appears to have survived the fall of the Second 
Empire, and, far from being the mere faith of gobemouches, 
included among its adherents representatives of high French 
culture. For the hierophants of another creed the authorised 
version of Cambronne’s cry will be found in the vile monosyllabic 
text to which, as above explained, Victor Hugo stood sponsor, 
apparently supported by some of the old General’s near relations. 
Finally, there are the agnostics, who, persuaded by the un- 
swerving denials or evasions of the fons et origo malorum himself, 
are content to say, ‘ All that we know is, nothing can be known!’ 

Quitting a discussion which is a very ‘Serbonian bog’ of 
controversial argument, we proceed to offer, by way of epilogue, 
a@ few words of illustrative topographical explanation. The 
Nantois are proud of their city, not for its commercial and indus- 
trial eminence alone, but because it is coupled in history with 
the name of the edict whereby the great victor of Ivry, Henri IV, 
conferred on his nation her freedom of religious belief. On the 
Place Cambronne you see the statue of the hero in defiant 
attitude, sword in hand, while he utters the apocryphal cry with 
which the pedestal is inscribed. When the erection of the 
statue was planned by his townsmen after his death in 1842, a 
counterclaim was brought to the front. The sons of a General 
Michel, who was killed at Waterloo, petitioned King Louis 
Philippe and the Conseil d’Etat against this proceeding of the 
Nantois, on the ground that the sentence on the marble came 
from their father, not from Cambronne, an appeal to which, of 
course, the desired response was not given. In after years the old 
General’s memory was kept fresh and green by the testimony of 
the local mayor, who spoke to the Nantois of their illustrious 
fellow townsman’s antique simplicity of character and modesty 
of manner: whether fighting for his Emperor or serving after 
the Restoration under Bourbon rule he was always true to his 
flag. Requiescat in pace. GEORGE STRACHEY. 
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THE CALL OF THE THEATRE 


TALKING with a woman the other day about the difficulty of 
managing a large club of boys and girls in one of the poor districts 
of London, I was greatly struck by one piece of information that 
she gave me. The children, she said, come to the club-room ill 
clad and ill fed, in flapping boots and ragged coats. They are 
often hungry, and yet they almost always have a penny to spend. 
How or where they get it she could not tell, but one thing she 
knew—how they spend it. My mind flew to sweatmeats or ices, 
but I was wrong. ‘The penny is almost always spent on a ticket 
at one of the music halls; a penny given to a child in the East 
End means that its evening will be passed in a smoky atmosphere 
listening to the sort of humour which prevails in such places. 
My first impulse was to recoil from the thought of little boys and 
girls enjoying the artificial, garish, essentially shoddy atmosphere 
of the ordinary music hall. My second was to sympathise with 
and understand their yearning for amusement, and perhaps still 
more, for glamour and romance. If you had no chance of walking 
in the gay green meadows or by the curling waves, if you rarely 
had a book, or a quiet place to read it in, if you never heard any 
music but the barrel organ, or saw any pictures but the posters, 
further, if your whole scenery was a narrow and dirty grey street, 
would you not also welcome the best theatre you could get? 

The tragedy is not that the children want to spend their pennies 
in this way. The tragedy is that there should be nothing but the 
music hall for them to go to. An immense amount of philan- 
thropic effort is spent upon children’s lives—there are boot funds, 
spectacle funds, mechanical support funds, convalescent funds, 
country holiday funds; but it is only within recent years that 
attention has been paid to children’s amusements. They are 
now taught how to spend their holidays, their evenings are 
catered for, they are taken to camps, they are instructed in the 
war game, once a year many of them are treated to the panto- 
mime. But the form of amusement which could teach most effec- 
tively has to be put aside because it is not always to be found, and, 
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if found, is far too expensive. The spare pennies are therefore 
spent upon a seat at the only theatre within reach. 

A craving for the theatre, once it exists, is not to be 
stilled by any other food; in London alone there are some- 
thing like 300 theatres. Every provincial town possesses 
one, many have two or three. People will go to the play 
who never read, who never go near a picture gallery or a 
concert hall, who take no interest in public affairs or politics, 
whose lives are completely unstirred by the corporate life round 
them. How much more do those who love poetry and novels, 
beautiful colours and music, or whose hearts beat responsively to 
the joys and woes of their fellow men, flock to the theatres. 
The fact needs no assertion ; it is patent to everyone. Whatever 
may be said of the people of other nations or continents, the 
British race loves the drama, supports-it, applauds its votaries, 
and hungers for it so keenly that thousands of lives are spent in 
ministering to this passion. It is easy enough to assert a fact, 
difficult sometimes to explain it. But here we have not far to seek. 
The theatre appeals to so many sides of human nature. It can 
make men laugh and cry, it can make them tremble with fear and 
thrill with emotion, it can please the most fastidious sense of 
beauty, the finest ear, and the best trained eye. It can also 
compel concentrated attention—often the great difficulty in other 
arts—partly because it appeals to two senses at once, while most 
of the other arts appeal only to one; partly because, speaking 
broadly, its call is directly to the emotions rather than to the 
intellect. Men and women are essentially curious about one 
another, and interested in the minute exterior details of human 
existence. Listen to the story one rustic is telling another; it 
is rarely about animals—or if it is, the animal becomes a human 
being and therefore interesting—but the tale is generally about 
how ‘ old Garge lost his hat,’ or how ‘ Polly burnt her finger.’ 
Listen to two girls talking in the underground railway, ‘ Then ’e 
says to ’er—and she took on awful.’ Listen to women gossiping 
over their washing, it is always the same—a recital of what one 
human being said or did to another human being. ‘The interest 
is eternal. In the theatre conjecture is gratified, sympathy 
roused, laughter provoked, all without effort to the spectator. 
And there is more than this. The theatre creates so potent an 
illusion that for the time many a man and woman is transported 
into a different sphere ; they forget their own life and surroundings, 
and become actors themselves. The stage has its stories of 
successful illusion like other arts. Bees may not mistake the 
scene painting and buzz above the cardboard flowers, nor may 
dogs howl at the electric moon; but only the other day a sailor 
jumped on to the stage from out of the audience and offered to 
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fight any man who insulted the heroine. The point need not be — 
laboured—the art of the theatre is deeply enthroned in the heart 
of the Western nations, and will never be deposed. 

How comes it then that in Great Britain no effective effort 
has ever been made officially to recognise it, encourage it, and 
dignify it. This is not an exaggerated statement. There does 
not exist in the length and breadth of this island a theatre sup- 
ported by endowment. The reply is at once made that endow- 
ment is unnecessary. There are more than 300 theatres in Lon- 
don alone! Vast fortunes are built up in the profession ; wherever 
a theatre is needed one is certain to spring into being ; why should 
the Government, or the Municipality, or the private benefactor 
trouble his head about it? Yet this reasoning only requires a 
moment’s thought for its fallacy to become apparent. In the 
first place, the fact that there are several hundred theatres paying 
their way unaided is not really relevant to the discussion. You 
might as well say that the great subsidised musical festivals in 
the country are unnecessary because ballad concerts pay, or that 
the National Gallery and the British Museum are superfluous 
because excellent picture dealers and booksellers ply a useful 
craft and gain an honest livelihood thereby. The capacity to be 
commercially remunerative cannot, and ought not, to be the test 
of the right to existence of any art. Yet the more education and 
cultivation spread, the more commonly does this test come to be 
applied, for the reason that a sufficiently widespread demand for 
easy and obvious beauty, or interest, and amusement can be 
supplied at a profit. The fact that the same art is capable of 
further developments is apt to be forgotten, and, if its higher 
forms were never subsidised, an arrest of further general appre- 
ciation might result. It will never be possible for the large 
masses of the people to acquire great paintings, they can only 
own them collectively ; it will never be possible for the people 
in general to possess large libraries, they can only use them in 
co-operation. And the same may be said of the drama. It will 
never be possible for most people to afford the luxury of a theatre 
devoted to artistic production, and not to commercial success. 
The artistic theatre does not, and never will, pay. People who 
admit this fact, however, quarrel with the meaning of the word 
artistic : they say that if the best drama cannot be made to pay 
commercially it should die. Would they also say that if libraries 
and museums and picture galleries could not be made to pay com- 
mercially they should be done away with? I think not. The 
remark is due to a mere confusion of thought. How is it that 
a great library in the centre of London could not be maintained 
as a simply commercial enterprise at popular prices? The right 
to read the books might be sold at a low enough figure to attract 
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large numbers, but the free libraries demonstrate conclusively 
that the demand for books, however great, is not big enough to 
make a cheap reading library a paying concern. The same thing 
holds good of picture and sculpture galleries: no one imagines 
that money spent on building and furnishing a fine gallery would 
ever bear a profit, though the same capital spent on setting up 
revolving peep-shows might; the number of people who appre- 
ciate and love really fine pictures is too small. The satisfaction 
of that demand would not make money for the venture. The 
drama which appeals to vast masses of people, but in its higher 
and more poetical forms inevitably and naturally to a propor- 
tionately small number, is in a like case. 

Over and over again has it been demonstrated that to produce 
plays continuously on the repertory system is impossible without 
endowment. And as to the necessity of this system, if a high level 
is to be attained, and especially maintained, I shall have some- 
thing to say at a later stage. What place would any of the other 
arts hold in English life if they had not been subsidised, en- 
couraged, dignified by official assistance and recognition? Should 
we have splendid picture galleries if the Government or private 
benefactors had never established them? Should we have great 
museums, or colleges of music, or public libraries? What 
would become of scientific research, of inventive skill, if endow- 
ment in some form or other had not often lifted these pursuits 
above the necessity for producing immediate results in pounds, 
shillings, and pence? It is nothing short of amazing that in this 
country there should exist free libraries, free picture galleries, 
free music in the churches and in the parks, and that yet free, 
or almost free, theatres are unknown. The time is indeed far 
distant when the citizen of a big town may enjoy his drama free, 
as he often can now his pictures and his music. Yet the drama 
has a wider influence than these other arts, and is much more 
assiduously supported. Better than posters, better than leaflets, 
better than speeches, would be plays—every public duty, every 
claim of citizenship, every artistic instinct might be roused and 
fostered by the stage. Yet it is left to fight its way absolutely 
unaided. 

The cause of this neglect lies in the very popularity of the art. 
It has required no fostering—that is to say, its lower forms have 
required no fostering. Once put upon the stage a play which 
makes an appeal to the vast average, and a fortune is to be made— 
once resolve to produce only good and fine work, as has been 
done by great artists in our own time, to create, in fact, a theatre 
devoted to the higher forms of dramatic art, and far from fortunes 
being made, they are lost over and over again. 

Popularity has been the undoing of the great art. Theatres 
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exist, flourish, and increase, and the need for endowment and 
support is not realised. 

Yet among the Western nations we stand almost alone. Every 
considerable town in Germany has its municipal theatre supported 
out of the rates or the private purse of its sovereign. In Paris 
alone there are several subsidised theatres ; and in Berlin, Munich, 
Dresden, and other Continental towns theatres are public institu- 
tions. In England they are left entirely to private enterprise. 

The consequences have been disastrous both to the art of 
acting and that of writing plays. Every now and then some actor 
richly endowed with talent and enthusiasm, and the power of im- 
pressing backers richly endowed in other ways, struggles to pro- 
duce beautiful things and to maintain a high standard ; he may 
go down with his flag flying, but it is generally as a wreck. 
Many abandon the struggle and frankly make money ; others live 
with poverty all their days. For the writer of plays the case 1s 
even harder : the more original, the more delicate, the more subtle 
his work, the less chance does it run of ever being seen in the 
medium for which it is written. A dramatic author, a real artist, 
may have to be content with performances at charity matinées, 
by amateurs, or by private societies, or he may spend years of his 
life posting and reposting his manuscripts to the managers of 
theatres. Nooneistoblame. The managers must make money ; 
under present conditions no play makes money which cannot run 
for many weeks. Few plays of real worth attain this height ; easy 
vulgar obvious work often can and does. The thing is as simple 
asarule of three sum. Result, the present condition of dramatic 
art in England. 

Now, if I have carried my readers so far as to admit that 
though numberless theatres exist, this does not necessarily imply 
the existence of the highest form of the art, let me try to demon 
strate why it is that the best work in this art can never be a profit- 
bearing enterprise. And let us approach the subject first from 
the playwright’s point of view, and then from the actor’s, for 
these two are interdependent elements. 

In order that a manager under ordinary modern conditions 
should not lose his money it is necessary for a play to run many 
months. There are two aspects of one reason why this necessity 
kills the art of writing plays: one has already been mentioned ; 
the best work does not appeal to a large enough number of people, 
and therefore does not run for months ; the best work is therefore 
not in demand, and its production is not encouraged. The other 
aspect is that if a play containing thought, originality, and poetry 
is written, it does not often get itself played, because the managers 
are quite justly afraid of it. But, granted that by a happy con- 
junction of circumstances, the fine play is produced and wins a 
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deserved success, what happens? For night after night the 
orange is squeezed. Even if the actors do not become weary—and 
it must be admitted that they constantly contrive to infuse fresh- 
ness into a very often repeated performance—the play certainly 
suffers and becomes stale. Instead of entering into the literature 
of the stage, instead of for many years, for perhaps several genera- 
tions, making its appeal to the audiences who can understand and 
appreciate, and to whom it was addressed, it is played and played 
out of existence. And this very often, not because of its intrinsic 
worth, but because it happens to have a happy turn of humour, or 
to suit some popular actor. A French playwright of European 
fame is content if his drama accepted by the Comédie Francaise 
is played thirty times in one season—twice, or sometimes thrice, 
a week for three months. He knows that if the play is worthy it 
will form part of the repertory of the theatre for years to come, 
and will always command the kind of audience for whom it was 
written. It will run no risk of having its fine shades slurred, its 
wit coarsened, and its humour broadened, by actors oppressed with 
the double motive of relieving their own weariness and of attracting 
and holding the large heterogeneous public. Has not everyone 
experienced the listless unwillingness to go and see a play which 
has been running for a long while—an unwillingness often justi- 
fied by the results? All the fineness of the play may have 
evaporated, the audience will laugh merrily where they should be 
grave, and miss the subtler shades of the satire or the humour. 
This is only in a secondary way the fault of the actors ; it is really 
the fault of the long run. 

The effect upon the actors is even more disastrous than upon 
the writers. It is true, as has been already said, that many are 
able in a wonderful way to preserve the illusion of freshness, but 
what happens to their development as artists? Think what it 
means to play the same part every night for a year—bad enough 
if it is an interesting and important rdle ; absolutely deadening if 
it is a minor one. Yet this is what almost all our actors and 
actresses have to submit to ; the greater their talent the more likely 
it is to happen. And what of the training this system affords to 
young actors anxious to learn their art? An early success in 
one sort of character is a success to be prayed against—it often 
condemns a man or woman to practically the same performance 
in various forms for the rest of his or her life. Contrast this with 
the opportunities offered in a repertory theatre—the constant 
change of part, the occasional rest, the fresh impulse. It is good 
for the versatility of an actor to play an insignificant part some- 
times if he is accustomed to the principal one, and the opportunity 
to try his powers in an important réle is, of course, the desire of 
all young artists. 
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The conclusion, that a repertory theatre is the only theatre 
where justice can be done both to the talent of the author and of 
the actor, seems inevitable. We have already seen that a reper- 
tory theatre is not treated as a commercial enterprise in any 
country, although it exists in many as an endowed institution. 
In London, as the centre of the Empire, the institution should be 
supported by the Exchequer; in the provincial towns by the 
municipal rates. There seems at present small prospect of the 
Government or the municipalities attempting the task. The 
awful problems generated by the poverty of our people obsess 
everyone ; the business of relief and rescue claims, and rightly 
claims, precedence. But is it wise to neglect one of the most 
important of the amusements of the people as a whole, an amuse- 
ment capable of exercising an enormous influence upon character 
and life? It is not credible that the British—the race which has 
produced Shakespeare and Garrick—should alone among Euro- 
pean peoples make no effort to establish endowed theatres. The 
need, the necessity has only to be understood, and these institu- 
tions will be founded, first in London and later in all the great 
provincial towns. 

An opportunity now offers itself for erecting a great memorial 
to Shakespeare, whose tercentenary falls in 1916, in the shape of 
a properly equipped and adequately endowed National Theatre. 
A very influential Committee has been formed, consisting of lead- 
ing writers and actors of the day, and distinguished representa- 
tives of almost all the functions of social life. Recognising that 
at present it is useless to expect any Government to take action, 
the members of the Committee have decided to appeal to the pub- 
lic. They desire to make the theatre a real memorial to Shake- 
speare, and therefore to be the gift of large masses of people repre- 
sented by small subscriptions. But help will be needed, and 
surely will be forthcoming, from the generous rich. Already one 
man has realised that to give a large sum towards the foundation 
of a great national theatre in London is far the most attractive, 
interesting, and influential form which public benefaction can take 
at this moment. The enterprise has had a magnificent start. It 
is only a question of time before one or two other rich men will 
realise this also, and the thing will be done. 


EpitH LYTTELTON. 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN PICTURE-MAKING 


THE man who may desire some just appreciation of the trend of 
Pictorial Art, has, it appears to me, for the attainment of his aim 
to-day, no such vast task necessarily before him as might seem 
probable from a remembrance of the existence of infinite picture- 
shows and of the art of painting practised in many lands. 
Fashions and ‘tendencies’ in Fine Art come from two capitals 
alone, as certainly as is the case with fashions in clothes. Outside 
London and Paris the Art-producing world is a quantité 
négligeable. In these great cities alone, which lead Civilisation— 
and in these cities in but a few of their galleries—is the origin 
of every tendency: of tendencies in method, of tendencies in 
theme. 

Here in London the influences that have to be noted are dix 
tributed over the wider area. In London it is for the most part 
under various roofs, under the auspices of various societies, that 
are shown works in the various mediums. In Paris things are 
more concentrated. Here we must be concerned with the 
Academy, with the Royal Water-Colour Society, with the Royal 
Painter-Etchers, with the New English Art Club, and, in addi- 
tion, with the exhibitions of the body that more nearly 
resembles, perhaps, than any other, the more modern of the 
French Salons—I mean the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers. But in Paris a careful study of the more 
modern, as I say, of their two Spring Salons—that of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts—and a glance, not perfunctory or 
unsympathetic by any means, at the yet greater independence 
or more pronounced novelty of their Salon d’Automne, and the 
thing is done, practically. Of course, both here and there, there 
are the shows of the dealers. Durand-Ruel and Petit and the 
Bernheims, and in London a round dozen of gentlemen who 
** count,’’ and scores of gentlemen who do not count at all, but 
who engage in offering us pictures, hold more or less interest- 
ing Exhibitions. But they are for the student in detail, or for 
the probable buyer. They are un embarras de richesse, 4 
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luxury, an instruction—and sometimes a bore. I have named, 
I think, before coming to them, the essential sources whereat we 
may trace a tendency, whereat we may discern the fashion that 
rises and the fashion that wanes. 

Just lately there has been open to us the opportunity of taking 
soundings in the two most typical places—the two most con- 
venient for observations in this matter—the Société Nationale 
and the Royal Academy. And the result of these observations 
I find briefly expressed, or briefly hinted at, in four words in my 
note-book : ‘ Design, Decoration, Genre, Nudity.’ That, perhaps, 
does not say much to anybody but the person who wrote it. It 
means that at both places—although, indeed, in varying propor- 
tions—there is, or seems to be, some increase in the amount of 
attention given to these enumerated qualities or branches of work. 
The last two are branches of work ; the first two are qualities. 

And the first two are obviously connected. It is of 

the very essence of decorative quality that Design plays a great 
part in it. Decorative quality involves almost a renunciation of 
the imitative ; at the very least it involves such a subordination 
of the imitative as gives to imagination and invention the greater 
and the dominant réles. It is pure accident that there should, 
at this particular, or, if you will, at any period, be associated in 
our minds and in our observation, with renewed attention to noble 
Design, some added attention, too, to Genre and Nudity. 

Accidental even is the association of these two with each 
other. Certainly it is under no common influence that they 
advance into prominence, or that they take some upward step. 
Human taste is generally so constituted that the lover of the 
humours of the first finds himself little attracted by the graces 
of the second. The average picture-seer, the average buyer, if 
he loves story, which is Genre, loves but little beautiful lines or 
hues elusively subtle—and that is the Nude. The average 
picture-maker who paints Genre forswears the Nude, and will 
not enter in the slightest degree into it. And, generally, the 

painter of the Nude, of the exalted Nude especially, the Nude 
arranged and selected, more or less ideal, and in any case noble 
and dignified, a thing of Doric mood—that painter considers 
generally that Genre is a little insignificant and unworthy, a 
little trifling, a concession to the many and the untaught. 
Perhaps it is only the critic, as a rule, who can find himself in 
sympathy—I do not say in equal sympathy—with both. 

If we were asked whether it was in London or Paris that there 
is more discernible some disposition to return to Genre painting, 
we should say, at first, London. That would be in remembering, 
amongst other things, the successes of Mr. Orpen and Mr. Philip 
Connard, one of whom goes very near to Genre in his painting 
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of portraiture (for Mr. Orpen’s men are not only ‘ in their habits 
as they live,’ but with about them every indication of the pursuits 
of their leisured or of their busy hour), and the other of whom (Mr. 
Connard), painting a restaurant in France, gay with sunlight, 
or a children’s nursery in Chelsea, gay with flowers, peoples the 
place, and gives it, along with the interest of an interior enjoyed 
and lovingly realised, something of the interest of story. Nor 
would this first impression and first answer be found eventually 
to be a wrong one. It might only be modified a little by the 
remembrance of the more widely spread attention bestowed in 
France on interiors. Some of them, like those of the Bails for 
instance, are interiors inhabited, interiors even in which the 
figures portrayed have something of the importance of a figure in 
an interior of Chardin’s. And there is Abel Truchet’s exquisitely 
ordered group, ‘La Musique.’ But others, we must remember, 
while in themselves delightful things—like the interiors of Lobre, 
who is almost great, and of that gifted Gallicised American, 
Walter Gay, and of that master of brilliant Water-Colour who calls 
himself Jacques Drésa—have this only in common with Genre 
pictures, that they recognise the importance and beauty of Still 
Life ; indeed, they are based on its interest, artistic and traditional. 
But, of course, of true Genre, Still Life—in itself, one need hardly 
say, completely worthy and fascinating, and would that it were 
practised and appreciated much more amongst us !—of true Genre, 
Still Life is but a part. 

And now, if we were asked whether it was in London or Paris 
that there is more discernible some newer interest in the treat- 
ment of the Nude, the answer, I know, that would be expected 
to be given would certainly be ‘ Paris.’ It is there, of course, 
that the large Academic study—Academic, so called : often crudely 
‘ realistic ’"—obtains the most tolerance, or has obtained it; for, 
to say truth, at the Société Nationale little is this year more 
noticeable than the discretion of the Nude, and, to boot, its com- 
parative rarity. Its part in great Decoration cannot well be dis- 
allowed ; and, again, in one chevalet piece of unusual dimensions, 
that Twentieth Century Rubens, M. Caro-Delvaille, painter of 
the ‘ Sommeil fleuri,’ which was a superb success, realises very 
fully the aspect of a nude, this time a little more than mature— 
a little over-blown—a nude, indeed, apparently complete in 
modelling and illumination, but, for me at least, without fascina- 
tion, and in chief because without sign of impulse or high pleasure 
on the part of its creator. To its strangely searching draughts- 
manship, however, the new picture may owe the right to be for- 
given its absence of charm—an absence, after all, very seldom to 
be noted in anything due to the fiuent brush and the fine and fear- 
less perception of M. Caro-Delvaille. 
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Then there is the great nude of Besnard, called ‘ Le Matin.’ 
In open air, this vast stretched woman’s flesh absorbs the light 
of the earliest hour—a flooding light, almost purplish or almost 
lilac. The piece is able, undoubtedly, but again hardly fascinat- 
ing. It isan impression of Dawn. I am not sure that Besnard’s 
noblest nude does not remain that crouching, fire-lit figure that is 
possessed by the Luxembourg—a canvas of charm and initiative, 
of suavity and courage. Armand Berton’s pieces at the Société 
Nationale—the best of them ‘ A huis-clos ’—have elegance and 
vaporous grace, but, though harmonious, there is not much visible 
construction in them, and little subtlety of colour or light. Both 
drawing and painting—if, indeed, when once we are concerned with 
a canvas, they are not one and the same thing—satisfy us in the 
pearly ‘ Etude de Nu,’ healthy, broad, and simplified, with which, 
amongst other contributions, an artist of English birth or blood, 
Mr. Phillips Fox, has known how to conciliate Paris—Paris, 
which is To-day’s ‘ Athenian tribunal.’ 

Mr. Allan Davidson has clever nudes at the Academy, as Mr. 
Neumann at the Royal British Artists ; the tender art of Mr. Water- 
house shows the half-veiled in their simplicity and their naive 
grace ; and, a pioneer amongst English women in the treatment 
of the Female Nude, which they so little affect (for it is usually 
the urchins of the gutter to whom our women painters are 
devoted), in ‘ Hylas and the Nymphs’ Henrietta Rae displays 
her long command of what is at least Academic, that is, so far 
as it goes, correct draughtsmanship, of the somewhat idealised 
or somewhat generalised figure. But by far the best Nude 
in the Academy—where Sir Edward Poynter this year denies 
us the sight of his command of all the intricacies of the 
figure—is to be recognised in Mr. Richard Jack’s ‘ Spirit of the 
Stream,’ to which, nevertheless, in some degree I take exception, 
because, though it portrays with quite indubitable skill a being 
endowed with youth and naiveté, slimness, and a certain blonde 
charm, I find it wanting a little in the imaginative touch and the 
imaginative thought. The ideal, the general, it may be even the 
purely decorative, might have served the painter’s turn better, if 
the ‘ Spirit of the Stream ’ were what in truth he was most minded 
to evoke. What Mr. Jack has really evoked, is, or seems to be, the 
quite admirable likeness of a particular model—a Biblis comely 
and agreeable, whom a modern Ovid, inquiring into her Past, 
would track into the recesses of an Art suburb. None the less, 
among important and original recent treatments of the figure, 
I class it, for accomplishment on its own lines, with the more 
classic ‘ Carlina ’ of Mr. William Nicholson and the more frankly 
realistic couched and sprawling Nude of Mr. Orpen, both of which 
were at the New English Art Club within the last year or two. 
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The capital examples of Decorative Painting now at the 
Société Nationale are the contributions of M. Gaston La Touche 
and M. Aman-Jean. La Touche it is, I believe, who, by his 
newer or more lately exercised sympathy with the experiment 
that, because it has independence, must appear to have audacity, 
has given an aspect more modern than any that it has had for 
the last two or three years to the newer and non-official Salon— 
which yet, by the visit of M. Falliéres as well as by wise purchases, 
the State recognises. La Touche’s big decorations—swans, 
fountains, vases, autumn leafage, and figures typical of Poet, 
Sculptor, Painter—have the merits of inventiveness and of spon- 
taneity. A colour that on the present wall seems somewhat 
heated, and has there, as one of its characteristics, violence instead 
of harmony, may please us better when M. La Touche’s pieces 
take up their abiding station in the reception rooms of the 
Ministry of Justice in the Place Vendéme. 

The Aman-Jean is ‘ La Collation.’ It is going, with others, 
to the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, and it has that which I cannot 
but believe to be the very first virtue of Decorative Art: it has 
restfulness. A déjeuner sur V’herbe—a little picnic party, 
idealised and elegant, and having nothing in common with the 
prosaic masterpiece of the great Manet—is to be enjoyed im- 
mediately, in the foreground of the Park. With Aman-Jean, of 
course (as was the case indeed with Manet), all is bound to be 
modern, and the artist’s courage is justified. The serving-girl 
is as modern as her apron. The vessels of the meal are as 
modern, and, rightly treated, as decorative, as those which 
Veronese would have assembled. The composition has, in a 
peculiar measure, grace, suavity, harmony. 

How far Mr. Abbey’s picture of an incident of the campaign 
at Valley Forge will, like M. La Touche’s decorative panels 
presumably, gain in effect when it finds its proper home, remains 
to be seen, but it will be seen only by those who may follow 
it to the State capitol of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, we may 
recognise here that it displays what Decorative Art is seldom 
under any obligation to display—its painter’s knowledge of 
character, his keen conception of it. These men, ranged in a 
row, concerned rather than valiant, are all studies, earnest, real, 
and unexaggerated—that, at least, may be said. Would that it 
had been within the province and the power of the Royal Academy 
to display an example or two of that dignified decorative art of 
Mr. Kerr Lawson which, taking great architecture as its noble 
basis, exists, since yesterday as it were, but is of necessity too 
little known, in the large drawing-room of a country house in 
Lincolnshire! Would, too, that the Academy could have made 
known to the Public what the Public is even now relatively un- 
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concerned with—notwithstanding such of it as is visible in ‘ The 
Blue Bird ’ at the Haymarket Theatre—what some of us have 
long admired, Mr. Cayley Robinson’s impressive gift in decora- 
tive and architectonic design. 

As it is, the telling decoration at the Academy—the piece 
whose good effect is indisputable—is that noble composition 
which Mr. Gerald Moira entitles ‘ London,’ a piece in which he 
has adapted with dignity to his great purpose in Decoration, facts 
and scenes he may have noticed as he looked across the stream 
to Wren’s great dome, from the wharves of Bermondsey. 
Lamentable is it that there is not in England larger and more 
frequent opportunity for labour of this quality. It involves 
trouble. It has nothing in common with the ‘ pot-boiler.’ But 
the trouble it involves must be the joyful trouble of Macduff. 

Fortunately, the great quality of Design—as Poussin would 
have understood it, or Richard Wilson—is not confined to large- 
scale Decorative work. A coin may have it, ora medal. It may 
be, even a postage-stamp. Certain easel pictures—of the larger 
kind generally—show it conspicuously at the Salon of the Société 
Nationale and at the Royal Academy ; and at the ‘ Goupil Gallery 
Salon,’ and at the shows of the ‘ International Society ’ it is wont 
to be evidenced in those large, free water-colours—Chinese white- 
washed drawings—that gleam with noble hue, and rest us with 
line at once audacious and subtle, which come from the hand of 
Mr. Livens. Mr. Livens—as his bold, noble drawings of the 
hotel, the harbour, the golf-links, and the fruit-boat are 
enough to convince us—has learnt from Edouard Manet the 
courage of a great Realist ; he has been influenced, edified, con- 
firmed in the faith, but he is never in the slightest degree imita- 
tive; his independent personality has never been for an hour 
obscured, much less overwhelmed. And he, even more than 
Manet, conveys to those who can receive him this essen- 
tial truth, that it is with the Realist that there lies the better 
portion of the Romance that endures. The two large easel-pictures 
that show best at the Academy the quality of Design, too often 
lost or ignored in the trivial imitation of Nature’s accidents and 
details, are Mr. Alfred East’s ‘ Valley of the Seine’ and Mr. 
Hughes Stanton’s ‘ Villeneuve-lés-Avignon.’ Nor is it won- 
derful that France should have furnished the occasion for both. 
One thing also there is that is not a landscape, and that is the 
‘Wine’ of Mr. Brangwyn, as to whom the fact that his work is 
received in certain quarters with perverse and ignorant ecstasy 
should not prevent sane men from bringing to it some reasonable 
tribute of praise. 

Montenard, Guirand de Scévola, whom Versailles inspires, 
and René Ménard, who is among the classics, sustain, and are 
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wont to sustain, in the Avenue d’Antin, dignity of conception and 
form. Design is of the essence of the business with them. And 
so in truth it is, although in a manner much less immediately 
recognisable, with that delightful artist—a Canadian-born 
Frenchman, I am told—J. W. Morrice. Nor can it be absent— 
especially when he is dealing with the massive roll of Breton seas 
—from the great work of Cottet. But, to my mind, the piece 
which in the present year, in this newer Salon, most freshly 
demonstrates its presence, is one almost panoramic or almost 
decorative Breton landscape, ‘Les Pins de Lesconil,’ by M. 
Dauchez. It is bought by the State ; and perhaps at the Luxem- 
bourg, or perhaps under the smoke of the agglomération Lyon- 
naise, or beneath the blazing skies of Marseilles, it bears to men 
the vision of the dignity of a great Breton waste land, and of a 
vast foreground, empty, save for the travelling shadows of imme- 
morial pines. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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STATE REGISTRATION OF TRAINED 
NURSES 


THE nursing of the sick is one of the oldest arts, for it has its 
origin in the impulse of humanity to give help and consolation to 
the helpless and infirm, and however much modern science has 
increased our knowledge and perfected our methods, the 
altruistic side of their work must be ever present with trained 
nurses if it is to reach the high level which the nobility of the 
task demands. 

The modern nurse must possess a high degree of mentality if 
she is to acquire the perfect technique, the skill and the know- 
ledge of scientific principles, which are essential to her success in 
the service of modern medicine, and as mental attributes I claim 
loving-kindness, tenderness, sympathy, and consideration for 
others. They are dependent on the development of that noblest 
organism, the brain, and should therefore be carefully cultivated 
by women who desire to perfect themselves for the service of the 
sick. 

Because so many and varied qualities are required in a trained 
nurse, it is of the first importance that women of a high type 
should offer themselves for training in our nursing schools. We 
get a glimpse of the estimation in which nursing was held in the 
olden days in the words put by Tennyson into the mouth of 
Elaine : 

The gentler born the maiden, the more bound, 


My father, to be sweet and serviceable 
To noble knights in sickness, 


There are also inscribed in the Roll of Honour of those who 
have preceded us the names of many women whose nobility of 
character and devotion to the sick cannot be excelled by the 
nurses of any generation. 

These noble qualities of mind, productive of the highest 
character, are by no means a modern demand. In the writings 
of Charaka, a distinguished physician who lived in India about 
320 B.c., the requisite qualities of a nurse are thus defined : 
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‘Knowledge of the manner in which drugs should be 
prepared or compounded for administration, cleverness, devoted- 
ness to the patient waited upon, and purity (both of mind and 
body) are the four qualifications of the attending nurse,’ and down 
through the ages come to us the names of those who specially 
excelled in the care of the sick. Prominent among Roman 
matrons are Marcella, and Fabiola a Patrician matron of whom 
Jerome wrote : 

She gathered together all the sick from the highways and streets, and 
herself nursed the unhappy, emaciated victims of hunger and disease. How 
often have I seen her carrying in her arms these piteous, dirty, and revolt- 
ing victims of a frightful malady? How often have I seen her wash wounds 
whose fetid odour prevented everyone else from even looking at them? She 
fed the sick with her own hands, and revived the dying with small and 
frequent portions of nourishment—if I had a hundred tongues, and a clarion 
voice, I could not enumerate the number of patients for whom Fabiola 
provided solace and care. The poor who were well, envied those who were 
sick. 

Then there was Paula, who built hospices on the road to 
Bethlehem, who was 


marvellous debonair and piteous to them that were sick, and comforted and 
served them right humbly ; she laid the pillows aright and in point, and 
she rubbed their feet, and boiled water to wash them—she was to them 
piteous, and not to herself. 


It is recorded of the Abbess Hildegarde of Germany, born in 
1098, that she ‘ had in so high a degree the art of curing, that no 
ill person came to her who did not recover health.’ 

Later (in the thirteenth century) Elizabeth of Hungary was 
renowned for her devotion to the sick, and many members of 
medieval Orders, religious and secular, kept the torch of devotion 
alight and handed it on to those who succeeded them. 

But there must have been also an appalling waste of energy, 
and of life itself, for the laws of hygiene and sanitation were 
most imperfectly understood, and the prominent idea in the minds 
of these heroic workers seems to have been utterly to disregard 
the care of their own health in order to preserve that of their sick 
charges Even in the remembrance of many living, the con- 
ditions of work and nursing in our hospitals were such that 
broken health was after a time the lot of many nurses. 

Of the trio of great women who in recent times grasped and 
taught the first principles of modern nursing—Friederike Fliedner, 
the beloved Frau Pastorinn, of Kaiserswerth, Elizabeth Fry and 
Florence Nightingale in our own country, the latter still remains 
to see something of the fruit of her labours. Her ‘ Notes on 
Nursing,’ in which the principles underlying the practice of 
nursing were first laid down, is still a classic remarkable for its 
clear insight, wisdom, and grasp of fundamental principles. 
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Miss Nightingale’s title to greatness does not rest primarily 
on her brilliant work in the Crimea, but on the scientific accuracy 
of her mind, which enabled her to define the principles which 
must always underlie the practice of our profession. 

Thus in 1860 she wrote : 


The word ‘nursing’ has been limited to signify little more than the 
administration of medicines and the application of poultices. It ought 
to signify the proper use of fresh air, light, warmth, cleanliness, quiet, and 
the proper selection and administration of diet—all at the least expense of 
vital power to the patient. 


And again : 


The very elements of what constitutes good nursing are as little under- 
stood, for the well as for the sick. The same laws of health, or of nursing— 
for they are in reality the same—obtain among the well as among the sick. 
The breaking of them produces only a less violent consequence amongst the 
former than amongst the latter. 


At a time when hospitals reeked with infection, she insisted 
that ‘the very first canon of nursing’ was ‘ to keep the air the 
patient breathes as pure as the external air, without chilling him. 
Thus her genius foreshadowed modern hygiene and preventive 
nursing. 

Fifty years ago the teachings of Lister and Pasteur had not 
revolutionised medicine and surgery. 

The Mosaic Law laid down the fundamental truth that moral 
and physical cleanliness are the basis of health, but the laws of 
sanitation and hygiene were not practically applied until late in 
the nineteenth century, when the mystical mystery of medizeval 
medicine was finally dispelled by the X-rays of asepticism. As 
soon as the medical profession recognised the significance of 
surgical cleanliness, the dirty and uncouth sick attendant became 
an anomaly. The great development of medical and surgical 
science has necessitated an ever rising standard of nursing, for 
without the intelligent co-operation of assistants trained in the 
theory and practice of aseptic nursing the safe development of 
medicine was an impossibility, for the most brilliant operator 
might be despoiled of his triumph by the inadvertence of an 
unconsciously septic nurse. Thus the training of nurses on 
scientific principles began, the demand called forth the supply. 

The supreme importance of this new development was not, 
however, unanimously recognised by the medical profession, and 
to the progressive minority who encouraged educated gentle- 
women to persevere in their arduous work of reforming the 
domestic administration of our hospitals and infirmaries the 
nursing profession owes a deep debt of gratitude. 

These gentlewomen, accustomed to a high standard of personal 
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cleanliness and refinement, demanded that in all their relations 
with the sick the same standard should be observed. 

The marvellous improvement which they were soon able to 
effect in our hospitals was the result of true education. Well 
disciplined in their orderly homes, they brought with them into 
hospital life the invaluable result of cultured self-control, through 
which they acquired instant influence as teachers and administra- 
tors. From being first pupils and then sisters of wards, they rose 
to be matrons and superintendents of nursing, and wherever they 
were appointed cleanliness, decency, and order prevailed. 

For twenty years the struggle of this advance guard was heroic, 
since which time their standards have been universally accepted 
if not invariably attained. 

But as the conditions under which nurses worked became less 
heroic, and men and women entered the nursing ranks in increas- 
ing numbers—until it is now computed that there are not less 
than some 50,000 persons engaged in nursing the sick in the 
United Kingdom—the necessity for some uniformity of method 
in nursing education, and for the maintenance of discipline 
amongst nurses, when trained, became apparent; and, as time 
passed, it has become urgently necessary for the safety and welfare 
of sick people. 

The want of organisation has produced a marked deterioration 
in the quality of women presenting themselves for training, and a 
universal question among superintendents to-day is: What can 
be done to attract women of high principle, good intellectual 
attainments, practical ability, and wide sympathies to enter the 
nursing ranks in sufficient numbers? 

In the first place, candidates have a right to definite informa- 
tion in regard to the profession they propose to adopt, and the 
fact that at present contracts with many lay committees who 
undertake to train nurses are onesided and unfair, that there is no 
recognised curriculum of nursing education, no standard test of 
examination, no protected title or legal status for nurses, and in 
consequence no line of demarcation between skilled and unskilled 
work, has within the past decade deterred many women of high 
intelligence from adopting trained nursing as a profession. 

To restore confidence, professional organisation is necessary, 
and efficient education, sound economic conditions, and legal 
status must be guaranteed by the State. 

Want of thoroughness in education has always been a national 
weakness, and this has influenced nursing education, in which at 
present there is little system and still less uniformity. 

Dr. Richard Olding Beard, Professor of Physiology, of the 
University of Minnesota, in a paper read in London before the 
International Council of Nurses, has well described the position. 
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It was not so much the nurses’ need of training as it was the hospital’s 
need of trained nurses that led to the organisation of the hospital training 
school ; precisely as it was the earlier popular demand for doctors which 
underlay the creation of the private medical college. Only as the public, 
through taxation, or through private contribution, has been called upon to 
support the hospital has it undertaken, directly or indirectly, to sustain 
the education of the nurse. Ordinarily the nurse has been a source of 
profit to the hospital, and too often has the training school been exploited 
for its benefit. . . . 

It still remains true that the training schools for nurses remain private 
schools, and, for the most part, mere hospital adjuncts ; that they have no 
organic relation with educational institutions; that they exist primarily 
for the benefit of their hospital service; and that no definite standards of 
education obtain, to which the schools, upon any principle of association 
or reciprocity, adhere, or by which the training or fitness of a graduate 
nurse may be judged. . . . 

To win for herself so fitting a place as the handmaid of modern and 
preventive medicine, to hold for herself her traditional place in the ministry 
of human pain, the nurse of to-day can neither be too wise nor too womanly ; 
too trained or too good. 


Nursing educational methods have suffered primarily from 
the tendency upon the part of men in the past to depreciate the 
mental development of women and to deny to them necessary 
educational facilities—thus their work is of little economic value 
and may be lightly esteemed ; and, secondly, because few men on 
hospital committees, which are the most exclusively autocratic 
bodies in the community, are themselves educationalists, but 
usually men of reputation in the world of philanthropy or finance. 

Little importance is attached by the majority of hospital 
committees when appointing a matron to her qualifications as 
an educationalist. The first essential is her reputation as an 
economical domestic administrator. Thus it follows that many 
hospitals who profess to train nurses have no right to claim the 
title of school at all—the teaching of the theory which underlies 
the practice of nursing is superficial or insufficient, and, in con- 
sequence, their ‘ certificated ’ nurses are ill-equipped. 

The efficiency of trained nursing is impaired at the present 
time by two causes : 

(1) The chaotic condition of nursing education, and, in con- 
sequence, the lack of standards and discipline. 

(2) The temptation to purveyors of nurses to supply to the 
public semi-trained persons at highly profitable rates. 


Tue CHAOTIC CONDITION OF NURSING EDUCATION. 


At present there is no central nursing authority, analogous to 
the General Medical Council, which, through the Medical Acts, 
controls medical education and discipline, whose duty it is to 
define standards of nurse training and maintain discipline in the 
ranks of nurses when trained. 

Vou. LXVII—No. 400 3Y 
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Hospitals and private nursing institutions, large and small, 
with or without adequate facilities for training, all claim to be 
training schools for nurses, and their probationers arrive at the 
same ultimate goal, for they all become ‘ certificated nurses.’ 

Each hospital grants its certificates after a variable term of 
training, of instruction, of experience, and cost ; the public have 
no means of discriminating between the value of a certificate 
given after a few months’ experience in a special hospital of a 
few beds or after three or four years’ training in a well organised 
nursing school connected with a large general hospital. Such 
conditions are as unjust to the public as they are to the nurses 
themselves, as those who have qualified conscientiously for their 
responsible duties find themselves when trained classed with those 
who have not done so. Here is real peril to the community—life 
and death may be in the balance. Further, hospital certificates 
once granted cannot be withdrawn even if a nurse is convicted 
of a criminal offence, and, having served her sentence, she can 
still obtain employment on these credentials as a private nurse in 
some unsuspecting household. 

The two last women hanged at Holloway were employed as 
nurses in connection with a maternity home, and had carried on 
a deliberate system of baby murder for a considerable period 
before they were suspected, proved guilty, and condemned. The 
exploitation of the public by criminals posing as nurses is a danger 
of which we have repeated evidence in the police court reports. 
A week seldom passes that such impostors are not prosecuted for 
offences of a more or less reprehensible nature, and some of the 
most dangerous criminals have repeatedly practised nursing 
between their terms of incarceration. 


THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT. 


Many general and special hospitals, nursing institutions, 
homes, and agents supply the public with private nurses. Here 
temptation lurks; the cheaper the labour the greater the profit, 
and it is in this branch of nursing that the gravest abuse may 
result from lack of legislation. After providing a short and in- 
expensive training, it is now possible for a hospital committee 
to draft nurses under contract on to a private nursing staff, and 
whilst paying them a very moderate salary, to appropriate the 
greater part of their fees for the general purposes of the institu- 
tion. On to the staff of many private nursing institutions even 
less efficient nurses are admitted, to be supplied on profitable terms 
to the public. Nursing agencies are still more irresponsible; 
they are usually run by unprofessional persons, entirely ignorant 
of nursing qualifications, and through their medium many most 
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undesirable women are floating around in outré uniforms, to the 
discomfort and danger of the sick into whose houses they drift. 

The unrestricted licence with which untrained and sometimes 
unscrupulous persons may conduct Private Nursing Homes is 
becoming more and more apparent, and special legislation is 
urgently required to place these institutions under supervision and 
control, in justice to those which are well conducted. 


THE REMEDY. 
STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF TRAINED NURSES. 


To remedy such evils as those to which I have referred, an 
Act of Parliament is required to regulate the qualifications of 
trained nurses and to provide for their registration. 

To be effective, it is essential that this Act should create a 
governing body for the nursing profession. A General Nursing 
Council, representative of all the interests involved, should be 
empowered to define the minimum standard of training and 
examination, and entrusted with disciplinary powers, together 
with the duty of maintaining a register of fully trained nurses. 
It should be made illegal for any person whose name does not 
appear in the Nurses’ Register to claim to be a ‘ registered nurse.’ 

Thus a guarantee would be ensured to the community that the 
registered nurses they employ have been carefully selected for 
training by competent persons, that they have passed through a 
supervised term of training in hospital wards, have been recom- 
mended by matrons and teachers as worthy of trust, and that 
upon such recommendations their knowledge and technical skill 
have been tested by impartial expert examiners ; that after such 
examination, if they prove to have attained the minimum 
standard, they have been certified as qualified nurses, and their 
names and addresses entered in the Nurses’ Register. 

The governing body must be entrusted with sufficient discip- 
linary powers to suspend or remove from the Register the name of 
any nurse who has been proved, after careful inquiry, unworthy 
of trust. If such an Act were sanctioned by Parliament, for the 
first time in this country a nursing certificate would have a 
definite and uniform value, and many of the abuses in the nursing 
world would be swept away. No one would be entitled to call 
herself a ‘ registered nurse’ who had not satisfied the General 
Nursing Council of her educational acquirements and of her trust- 
worthy character. It would soon be impossible for a hospital 
or other institution to supply for gain nurses whose names did not 
appear in the Nurses’ Register, because those called upon to pay 
for their services could at once, upon reference to the Register, 
discover whether or no a given name appeared therein, and it 
would speedily be recognised as a criminal offence—the obtaining 
3Y¥2 
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of money by false pretences—to foist an unregistered nurse upon 
the public when a registered nurse was being paid for. 


THE OPPOSITION. 


Opposition to every reform is inevitable and expected, but the 
opposition to the State registration of trained nurses, although 
limited, has been unreasonable and prolonged. It is to the credit 
of the public-spirited section of nurses in the United Kingdom 
who are associated together to obtain State registration that they 
have been neither intimidated nor disheartened by the unfair 
opposition they have encountered for upwards of twenty years 
in their efforts to qualify themselves thoroughly for their ever 
increasing responsibilities. 

The truth is that the registration of nurses touches widespread 
vested interests, and the root of the opposition must be sought in 
this cause, for reasons to which I have already alluded. No doubt 
among those who oppose nursing organisation there are many 
who never connect women’s work with economics, and the special 
pleading that some subtle antagonism exists between ‘ character’ 
and technical proficiency, and some subtle affiliation between 
goodness and stupidity, especially appeals to those who ‘ toil not, 
neither do they spin.’ 

It reflects discredit upon our Legislature that no law appears 
on the Statute Book of this realm organising in any way the 
large body of indispensable workers who compose the nursing 
profession. Thus persons who train and employ them are free 
to enforce, under signed contract, conditions of education and 
labour which leave the probationer and nurse entirely at the 
mercy of persons who are responsible to no authority, and upon 
whom no legal restrictions are imposed. 

The loss sustained by the community at large in the past thirty 
years owing to the overwork, and, in consequence, ruined health 
of hundreds of admirable women, whose usefulness has thus been 
depreciated, will not make palatable reading when the history of 
the evolution of trained nursing comes to be written. 


A Résumé oF THE MOVEMENT. 


As far back as the year 1874 the late Sir Henry Acland, then 
President of the General Medical Council, proposed in the preface 
to a work on hospital nursing that nurses should be registered 
by the State. 

The first demand for the organisation of their profession was 
made by nurses when, upon my suggestion, the British Nurses’ 
Association was founded in 1887 to unite all qualified British 
nurses in membership of a recognised profession, and to provide 
for their registration—as evidence of their having received 
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systematic training. A voluntary system of registration is still 
carried on by this Association. 

The General Medical Council, the governing body of the 
medical profession, in 1889 declared its opinion that an Act of 
Parliament for the authoritative certification of competent 
trained nurses, who when certified should be subject to common 
rules of discipline, would be much to the advantage of the public, 
and particularly would it be of much convenience to the practi- 
tioners of medicine and surgery ; and the British Medical Associa- 
tion, composed of 21,000 medical practitioners, has, on three 
separate occasions, resolved that parliamentary action is essential 
to provide for the efficient education and professional control of 
trained nurses. 

The International Council of Nurses, in general meeting 
assembled, also, on three separate occasions, at Buffalo, Berlin, 
and London, unanimously recorded its earnest conviction that it 
is desirable, both in the interests of the professional status of 
trained nurses and the public whom they serve, that provision 
should be made for their registration by the State. 

But it is through the public-spirited action of the Matrons’ 
Council of Great Britain and Ireland, the Society for the State 
Registration of Trained Nurses, and the Irish Nurses’ Associa- 
tion—which have shown a tenacity of purpose which only 
conscientious conviction could have inspired—that the question 
has been brought into the sphere of practical politics. 

The first Bill drafted by the Society for the State Registration 
of Trained Nurses was introduced into the House of Commons 
in 1904, and each successive session Bills have been before the 
House. 

In 1904 another important step forward was taken when, in 
response to the petition of the above Society, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. J. 
Tennant, was appointed ‘ to consider the expediency of providing 
for the registration of nurses.’ It took exhaustive evidence 
during two sessions, and in 1905 unanimously reported to Parlia- 
ment that : ‘ Your Committee are agreed that it is desirable that 
a register of nurses should be kept by a central body appointed by 
the State.’ This unanimous report of the Select Committee gave 
great impetus to the registration movement. 

So far the committees connected with the opposing London 
hospitals had been content with expressing hostility to any 
system of State registration for nurses. 

In 1889 they opposed the enrolment of nurses by the British 
Nurses’ Association in a common register; in 1893 they un- 
successfully opposed the grant of a Royal Charter to the same 
Association ; in 1896 they re-affirmed their position that regis- 
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tration of nurses would be injurious, and declined to enter on any 
further consideration of the subject ; in 1904 the Central Hospital 
Council for London, on which the nursing profession is not repre- 
sented, communicated to the Select Committee on Registration 
* That this Council is opposed to any State registration of nurses,’ 
but, after the report of the Select Committee had been issued, the 
Council realised that its position was untenable and formulated 
an alternative policy. It drafted a Bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an official directory of nurses, as apart from a State 
register, without consulting the class of workers for whom it 
proposed to legislate. This Bill was introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Balfour of Burleigh in March 1908, was strongly 
opposed by influential nurses, upon whose petition Lord Ampthill 
consented to move its rejection, which was carried by a large 
majority. 

This danger having been averted, the Nurses’ Registration 
Bill was introduced by Lord Ampthill into the House of Lords, 
where it was fully and sympathetically debated, and passed 
by that House without a division having been taken at any 
stage. 

Time has never been granted for the discussion of the Bill in 
the House of Commons, and the Bill introduced on behalf of the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association in 1904 and for five succeeding 
years, and that promoted last year by the Association for the 
Promotion of the Registration of Nurses in Scotland, have met 
with no better fortune. 

The fact that three Bills, from various sources, all providing 
for registration, were in one session before the House of Commons 
was evidence of the vitality of the question, and it was agreed 
that the best interests of the cause would be served if all those 
who were promoting the principle could unite in supporting one 
Bill. 

Through the good offices of Lord Ampthill, a strong Central 
Registration Committee has therefore been formed composed of 
delegates from each of the following societies : the British Medical 
Association, the Matrons’ Council of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Society for the State Registration of Trained Nurses, the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, the Fever Nurses’ Association, 
the Association for the Promotion of the Registration of Nurses 
in Scotland, the Scottish Nurses’ Association, and the Irish 
Nurses’ Association. 

A few months ago this very representative Committee, voicing 
the opinions of not less than 30,000 professional persons, agreed in 
conference upon the provisions of the Registration Bill introduced 
this session into the House of Commons by Mr. R. C. Munro 
Ferguson. 
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PROGRESS ABROAD. 


But though in this country, where the proposal for the State 
registration of trained nurses was first made, no law regulating 
the profession of nursing has been passed by Parliament, both in 
British Dependencies and in foreign countries nursing legislation 
has been enacted. 

In Cape Colony, owing to the influence of Sister Henrietta 
of Kimberley, registration of trained nurses was enforced in 1891, 
and this example has since been followed in Natal and the 
Transvaal. 

In New Zealand, greatly owing to the public-spirited work of 
Mrs. Grace Neill, Assistant Inspector of Hospitals, a Nurses’ 
Registration Bill was passed in 1901, and the value of the Act 
has been emphasised both by the late Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Dr. Macgregor, and the present holder of that office, 
Dr. Valintine, in their annual reports presented to both Houses of 
the General Assembly. 

In the United States of America, in compliance with the 
demand of Associations of Trained Nurses, Registration Acts have 
been passed in twenty-four States since 1903, and reports are now 
to hand, from the Presidents of the Boards of Examiners created 
under these laws, of the increasing value of such legislation, both 
to the nursing profession and to the public. 

Germany, while keeping her powder dry, realises that the 
world is to the wise ; accurate education is therefore the basis of 
her greatness, and Germany’s Bundesrath, with but little pre- 
liminary opposition, passed a Bill for the State examination of 
nurses in the German Empire in 1906. 

In 1908 a Royal Order was promulgated in Belgium instituting 
a certificate of capacity for male and female nurses, awarded after 
examination. 

In Holland, Denmark, and other European countries nurses 
are organised to effect legislation. India has now its National 
Associations of Matrons and Nurses, the avowed aim of which is 
to obtain legal registration. In Canada and Australasia powerful 
Associations of Nurses have drafted Registration Bills, and the 
announcement that the Bill before the New South Wales Legis- 
lature has passed into law may at any moment be made. 

So widespread a demand is surely indicative of a general need. 


SKILLED NURSING A VALUABLE NATIONAL ASSET. 


I have shown that the trained nurse is an indispensable 
assistant in modern and preventive medicine, and she is without 
doubt one of the most powerful factors in the field of social 
reform. In general hospitals and infirmaries, in special and 
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infectious hospitals, in the homes of the poor, where she is a 
trusted friend and adviser, in schools, factories, prisons, and 
asylums for the insane, her services to the community at large 
are invaluable. The administrative equipment of our principal 
Government Departments is incomplete without her skilled co- 
operation. At the War Office, the Admiralty, the India Office, 
the Home Office, the Colonial Office, and under the Local Govern- 
ment Board, her work is a valuable national asset. 

Surely by her arduous labours and unselfish risk of life the 
trained nurse has demonstrated her right to the legal status which 
would be conferred upon her by a Registration Act. Indeed, 
those of us who have been pleading for this reform for over twenty 
years resent, as a grave injustice, that this recognition should have 
been so long withheld. 

Our Bill is backed by members of every party in the House of 
Commons. We are assured of a second reading by a large 
majority. Let our Legislature make good its claim that the 
interests of women are safe in its keeping by passing a Govern- 
ment measure for the registration of nurses without delay. 


ETHEL GORDON FENWICE, 


President, National Council of Trained Nurses of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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THE GERMAN SCARE 


Havine lately returned from Berlin, where I saw many eminent 
people, some of whom occupied official positions, I have 
had ample opportunity to sum up their attitude towards the 
‘German Invasion Scare’ which has now taken possession of 
England. 

I can only say that all were much grieved that such an idea 
had been taken up by the great English people, with whom 
the Emperor, the Government and people of Germany are most 
anxious to preserve friendly relations. 

It is naturally understood that the great expansion of German 
trade must lead to friction with England, but this should not 
prevent a spirit of justice and fair play prevailing on both sides. 
Of course there is also a War party in Germany, and many have 
the absurd idea that England and her French allies will sud- 
denly attack Germany, and that therefore they must strain every 
nerve to arm their frontiers on land and sea. Thus people in 
Germany speak of an English and French invasion as a pos- 
sibility, and I have heard simple country people speak of it as 
a probability. Political people would fain believe that the 
imminence of a German invasion was used during the elections 
as an argument to procure money for the Navy, and they, on 
their side, are naturally apprehensive lest the jealousy and hatred 
now prevalent may lead to a war. 

Here in England many seem possessed by the same idea, and 
I am even told by some sober-minded people that they expect the 
Germans to land at any time, that the Germans are building 
flat-bottomed ships to proceed up the English rivers, and that 
even the German waiters are ready to join their comrades when 
they arrive, and will march in the ranks of the German Army! 
I was also informed the other day that every post-office has a 
German official in readiness to cut the telegraph wires, if neces- 
sary, and some people assure me that they sleep with loaded 
revolvers by their side so as to be ready to shoot at the German; ! 
Everywhere ambulance classes of ladies are formed to learn the 
first aid to the wounded, and the whole country seems to me to 
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be in a state of hysterical excitement. But it is well to remember 
that it could not be to Germany’s advantage to attack England 
—her best customer; and even if a system of Tariff Reform 
should be adopted by England, the commercial relations between 
the two countries would still be Germany’s primary consideration. 

The English alliance with France is certainly not conducive 
to removing great misunderstandings with Germany, for though 
statesmen argue that England would be a friend to both, France 
has been for centuries the enemy of Germany, which was brought 
down to the lowest ebb by the French occupation during the 
Napoleonic wars. Germany, on the other hand, formerly con- 
sidered herself united to England by ties of racial affinity, and 
is related to her in a thousand ways. 

On trying to analyse the unfortunate change in the relations 
of these two great countries, I find much that has caused irritation 
to both sides. In the great war of 1870, when Germany was 
engaged in a colossal contest with France, the sympathies of the 
English people were, generally speaking, with France. It was 
perhaps because they had fought side by side in the Crimea and 
regarded the French as their comrades in arms. Although the 
Government assumed a neutral attitude, it is an undoubted fact 
that the sympathies of England went with France. 

In England the episode of the ‘ Kriiger telegram ’ certainly 
helped to widen the breach. Far be it from me to enter into the 
vexed question of its origin. But was not its political meaning 
very much exaggerated and distorted when it was taken as a 
challenge to England? A flagrant act of insubordination provoked 
the intervention, and I have never met any competent critic in 
England who admired the ‘Jameson Raid.’ The effect, how- 
ever, of this telegram was sudden and disastrous, as we all 
remember. 

In the Boer War the sympathies of Germany went with the 
Boers, who were represented by their Press as a small and pious 
sect swallowed up by a great and powerful nation. This point 
of view was wildly exaggerated, of course, and a great deal of 
ignorance was displayed. It was infinitely deplorable, causing, 
as it did, the relations between two great nations to be strained 
almost to breaking-point. But I am assured by those in authority 
that reasonable people do not dream of an invasion of England 
with the ships which the Emperor and the Government consider 
necessary to build to represent Germany and to protect her 
commerce. 

All the people of Germany are not dispassionate, of course, 
and there is a ‘ Big Navy’ party there as here. It has been 
said that Germany must go to war with England for the acquisi- 
tion of new Colonies ; but I know from experience that the Poles 
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come over in large multitudes every year to bring in the harvest, 
and that large tracts of land are almost uninhabited in West 
Prussia, although the Government is doing all it can to attract 
settlers there. 

Above all these conflicting interests, however, stands the great 
and noble figure of the German Emperor, who has so often 
solemnly declared that he represents the cause of peace. His 
Majesty has also said that he knows from personal experience the 
horrors of war, having been frequently taken to the hospitals in 
1870 by his mother, the Empress Frederick, then Crown Princess 
of Prussia. 

Quite lately Prince Henry of Prussia, the Admiral of the 
German Fleet, was here and told the people of England to trust 
the Emperor and his Government as his Majesty the King of 
England and the English Government were trusted by Germans. 
The Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, has on many occa- 
sions publicly proclaimed the same sentiments ; and Admiral von 
Tirpitz, the official head of the German Navy, has lately made 
a similar declaration. Has not his Majesty the Emperor proved 
that he is the friend of England? In a famous interview his 
Majesty declared that but for his intervention Russia and France 
would have attacked England during the Boer War. Indeed, the 
German Emperor and his Government have done all in their 
power to lay the bogey of the ‘German invasion,’ though they 
do not choose to be dictated to about their naval programme. I 
do not intend to enter into details and statistics. But is the 
German Navy really growing larger than it ought, considering 
that it is the navy of the greatest Power on the Continent? That 
England should have the largest Navy, being dependent upon it 
for her existence, I have never heard disputed by sensible, well- 
informed people in Germany. 

Being closely connected with both countries, I am glad to have 
an opportunity of expressing my convictions at this sad time of 
apprehension and suspicion, and I would bring a message of 
peace. At the same time, let me set down some facts about the 
German nation which are not, perhaps, properly understood in 
this country. 

Germany and England are closely united, for their people are 
what may be termed racial affinities, and I have found the same 
feeling and line of thought amongst those of the same class in 
both countries. Are not those termed the ‘ Upper Ten Thousand ’ 
much the same everywhere? And yet I find a difference in 
thought and feeling when I am in French society. The Latin 
race is so different in many ways. I refer to the plain living 
and high thinking which I have found in the scientific and learned 
and musical circles, as representing German life: the German 
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professor and his wife, their enthusiasm for learning, the conse- 
cration of a life to acquire knowledge, the sacrifices bravely borne, 

Berlin is becoming more and more the great political and 
intellectual centre, but the intellectual life in the smaller towns 
is very remarkable. Music and the drama being regarded as 
part of the education of the people, the Government subsidises 
the theatres, so that the entrance money may be within the means 
of all. Thus Shakespeare is as well known and appreciated as in 
England. In one of the small principalities public concerts, 
performed by the Prince’s private orchestra, are held in his 
Highness’s park every Sunday afternoon and evening during the 
summer months, whilst the orchestra is commanded to perform 
at the theatre and public concerts in winter. This has been done 
for over a hundred years, and the orchestra is well endowed, so that 
great musicians can be heard and appreciated by all. Lectures on 
scientific subjects are very popular, for all are eager to be up to 
date. Indeed, Germany seems to me to be the country for people 
of limited means, for as the simple life is to be found everywhere 
it is in no way a disgrace to have one servant, and for the 
‘hausfrau’ to supervise the kitchen before the midday meal, 
leaving the afternoon free for study and intellectual conversation. 

I do not here refer to the wealthy classes, or what is termed 
‘society,’ for during the last twenty years the mode of life has 
undergone a great change, and Berlin society, which I first knew 
in the simpler days of the Emperor William the First, is now as 
luxurious as that of London. Altogether the increase of wealth in 
Germany since Protection was introduced is enormous; all the 
towns are increasing, and Berlin is bidding fair to reach the dimen- 
sions of London in time. When I first went out in Berlin, before 
the French War, the old traditions of the simple German life were 
upheld, and I remember smart parties at Prince Bismarck’s when 
beer was handed to all the guests. In 1886 I was invited 
to ride with her late Majesty the Empress Frederick, then Crown 
Princess of Prussia, during the manceuvres near the Rhine. It 
was my duty to be in immediate attendance on her Royal Highness 
during these days, which we passed in the saddle, and during the 
great parade of the last day my horse stood next to that of the 
late Field Marshal Count Moltke during many hours. The great 
strategist was termed ‘the Silent in seven languages,’ but he 
was kind enough to give me some interesting information. His 
mind was concentrated on the troops, and he asked me many - 
questions as to the English Army, which I was, alas ! incompetent 
to answer. But I plucked up courage to ask him why he con- 
sidered it wise to be so sternly economical as far as his person was 
concerned, whilst I knew how generous he could be to others. He 
told me that it was in the hope that the officers of the Army might 
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perhaps be persuaded to follow his example, for that he knew how 
many families grudged themselves all possible luxuries in order 
to keep their sons in their position of officers in the Army : ‘Je 
weniger Bediirfnisse der Mensch hat, je grésser ist er’ (the less 
aman requires, the greater he is), were the last words of the great 
Field Marshal to me. 

The rise of the little State of Prussia to take the place it now 
occupies, thanks to the genius and foresight of Prince Bismarck, 
is assuredly one of the greatest events of modern history. All 
were agreed as to United Germany, but all wished to be the first 
Power. ‘ The Hohenzollerns are mushrooms—they grew up in one 
night,’ said his Highness of a small State to me, whose pedigree 
he considered still older than that of the Emperor. ‘ Let them 
come to me—I shall not appear at Berlin as a vassal; and if my 
Prime Minister chose to give me as much advice as Bismarck 
does the Emperor, I would dismiss him instantly.’ 

Surely it was only the common enemy at their doors that could 
unite these different elements, and only stern necessity could have 
brought about the subservience to Prussia and its King, who repre- 
sents in one person the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Prussia. To study the history of any old family is to realise what 
the people of Germany have gone through. The sad havoc of the 
Thirty Years’ War is still apparent in many old castles, and many 
families are still impoverished owing to the burdens put upon 
them during the French occupation and the wars of liberation. 
Little remains of old silver or any such luxuries; and the old 
silver, even the forks and spoons, bear the marks of a heavy tax 
which was levied upon them during the time of Napoleon. But 
the most pathetic relics are the iron jewellery, which is regarded 
as the greatest treasure in many families. It was given by the 
State in memory of the jewellery which the ladies gave to Prussia 
in its days of deep humiliation and poverty. 

Even a superficial study of Germany shows how great was the 
work of welding the heterogeneous elements into a united Empire. 

The permanence of the smaller States is a great advantage 
to Germany, which is too large a country to have only one 
centre; they form a little world of their own, with their own 
history and traditions. Much in these smaller States is 
incompatible with modern ideas, and seems at first too old- 
fashioned ; but on nearer acquaintance it will be found that the old 
traditions, which are still clung to, represent a great deal of what 
seems now liable to change everywhere. Of course the horizon 
is small as compared with that of England, where all are more or 
less connected with India and the Colonies, but this also is under- 
going a change as all realise more and more that they are part of 
the great Empire. 
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With the increase of wealth the mode of life in Germany has 
undergone a change. Travelling is easier and sport is within the 
reach of all. German girls who sat at home before, are now to 
be met with on bicycles, and winter sports are much in vogue. 
Schools for boys are being started on the English principle in the 
country, the different masters having the pupils in their own 
houses. But the standard of learning required before the last 
examinations are passed, without which no one can enter any 
State service, is higher than in England ; consequently the boys 
have not so much time for play, and games are not considered as 
important as they are in England. In fact, the German schoolboy 
was formerly much overworked, and little time was left for 
relaxation. I remember Prince Bismarck saying that he had 
overcome many obstacles, but that the German professor had 
been too much for him! But by the influence of the Emperor 
some modification has been acceded to by the authorities, and 
schoolboys may now often be seen playing the old English game 
of football. 

Altogether there is more discipline in Germany from the cradle 
to the grave. The father’s authority is paramount in families; 
and the smaller means of the aristocracy, which is poor compared 
with England, seem to draw the families together. There was a 
time when the Army, diplomacy, and the Civil Service were the only 
professions open to the sons of the better class. Commerce was 
not engaged in, and was left to those who were not of the nobility. 
The last ten years have much altered this, but I have not yet 
found people admitted into good society merely because they are 
rich, and the great difficulty is to amalgamate what are still 
regarded as separate classes. 

Compulsory insurance, which was the last of the great changes 
made by Prince Bismarck, is a great institution in Germany, and 
though it was disliked by all at first, and causes extra trouble to 
the wage-givers as well as the earners, its results are far reaching 
and beneficent. It induces that feeling of self-respect and 
independence of charity which is so desirable for all. 

Above all, the military element prevails in Germany, whose 
very existence is based upon the Army. The power and influence 
of this is to be met with everywhere. Your servants take orders 
as if they were commands, and all are proud of having served their 
time in the Army. To bring up their sons to attain to higher 
positions in the Army is the great ambition of all. The young men 
return, after their two years’ service, with ideas of discipline and 
obedience which make them more fit for their work. 

The large estates are usually farmed from home, the owner 
living in the castle and personally supervising all. There is a 
class of people in Germany that I have never met with in 
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England. They are termed ‘ Beamte,’ i.e. those charged with 
a special service to which their ancestors have usually belonged, 
and for which they were educated. Those I allude to occupy a 
position between the gentry and servants. They have a University 
education ,and take charge of the different departments of theestate. 
Those who have the care of the woods and forests are in a particular 
class and are proud of their prerogatives, for the forest constitutes 
an important part of most German estates. Its revenues do not 
fluctuate so much as agriculture, and it forms a sort of backbone 
to the whole. In Pomerania, for instance, which is off the beaten 
track, all is still very old-fashioned, the people remaining on the 
soil for generations, and serving the same families in the same 
capacity as their forefathers. They are still paid mostly in kind, 
and have all necessaries provided for them, but receive little 
money in wages. The churches and schools are in the hands of 
their master, doctors and nurses are provided, and it is a vestige 
of the old feudal life which is still to be found in the more distant 
parts of the Empire. 

Otherwise the wave of modern life has destroyed much that 
told of bygone days, and the younger generation often leave the 
paternal home for the towns. The great ambition of all is for 
their sons to study, and thus the ranks of the students are over- 
crowded, whilst the better class of workmen is difficult to find. 

‘The old order changeth ’ seems to be the fate of everything 
now; but certain characteristics remain—above all, the great 
difference in the various parts of the great German Empire. 
People talk of Germany as a whole, not realising perhaps the 
vastness of the Empire and the many different sections of the 
great German family which it contains. I allude, of course, to 
Germany, in contradistinction to the Austrian Empire, its great 
ally. 


Passing in review the events of the last years as affecting Anglo- 
German relations, one cannot but acknowledge that there have 
been misunderstandings and bitter feelings on both sides. But is 
there not room for each of these great nations to accomplish its 
mission : England to be the great colonising and civilising Power 
in its world-wide Empire, Germany to keep its place as the greatest 
Continental nation ? 


HinpA BARONESS DEICHMANN (née DE BUNSEN). 















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ANIMATE LIFE IN EARLY ARABIC ART 


THE belief that the representation of living forms was forbidden 
to the followers of Mohammed is so general, and early Arabic sur- 
vivals in Europe have been so little sought for except under the 
influence of that belief, that it may be well to begin this paper 
with a brief reference to the form of the supposed prohibition. 

The Mussulman’s life is ruled by two codes : the Sunna, which 
is the written law given by the Prophet, and the Hadith, which 
may be called a commentary on that law, spoken by him and 
preserved by his disciples. 

Only one verse of the Sunna can be considered as forbidding 
the representation of life. 

O believer! Wine, games of chance, and idols are abomina- 
tions invented by Satan: abstain from them and you will bei 
happy. 

The Hadith, however, contains the two following paragraphs : 

Woe to him who has painted a living creature! At the day 
of the last Judgment the persons represented by him will come 
out of the tomb and join themselves to him to demand of him a 
soul. Then that man, unable to give life to his work, will burn 
in eternal flames. 

And again : 

God has sent me against three kinds of men to crush and 
confound them. These are the proud, the polytheists, and the 
idolaters. Refrain from representing either the Lord, or man, 
and never paint anything but trees, flowers, and inanimate 
objects. 

It will be seen how greatly the commentary enlarges on the 
written word of the Prophet. It is as though a Jew, desirous of 
placing the strictest possible interpretation on the Second Com- 
mandment, extended it to include even the prohibition of family 
portraits. 

The Moslem exaggeration, however, may have arisen almost 
unconsciously, because in the mystical mind of the Oriental there 
is an instinctive shrinking from materialism in art. Byzantine 
art in the seventh century became the expression of early 
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Christianity, and the Arab recoiled from its Hellenism. Thus, 
in proscribing the representation of the human form, the Hadith 
summed up in a dogma the spiritual instinct of the race. But, 
although the Arabs rebelled against Greek art, they had in 
Damascus no masters to teach them any other, for, what- 
ever were their own ideals, they were incapable of expressing 
them. 

The school of Alexandria was the earliest to detach itself from 
Byzantium. It sought to express itself in a return to the art 
of ancient Egypt, and when the Coptic Church broke away from 
the Greek it also broke away from Byzantine art. The Copt 
was a monophysite, and his reluctance to depict the human Christ 
reacted on his representations of humanity in general. He drew 
living creatures, it is true, but he altered their outlines, falsified 
their anatomy, petrified their limbs, and converted them more 
and more from men and animals into decorative figures; until 
his living forms, half beast and half flower, grew into that mixture 
of polygons, curves, wreaths, and arabesques which, fostered by 
the Moslem rulers of Egypt from the end of the seventh century, 
eventually crystallised into the school of decorative art known 
there as Arabic. 

This school, originating in the employment of Coptic archi- 
tects in default of any others, rapidly grew in importance: so 
much so, indeed, that two or three centuries after the conquest 
of Egypt it was strong enough to exercise a peculiar influence 
on the spiritualisation of early Venetian art, as Ruskin points 
out again and again in his Stones of Venice. When, half a 
century or so ago, he wrote that brilliant study of a great period, 
the part played by the Copts in the evolution of Arabic art had 
still to be discovered, and Ruskin assumed that the school of 
Alexandria was an incompetent offspring of that of Byzantium, 
instead of being, as later discoveries in Egypt show, a rude but 
purposeful protest against Greek ideas. But if anyone doubts the 
intense hatred of the Egyptians for their Greek rulers, he has only 
to read Gibbon’s account of their reception of the Moslem con- 
queror Amru in the middle of the seventh century. 

We must not overlook the fact that the Copt was not only the 
architect, but also the decorator, of the Khalifs of Egypt. That 
he was permitted to introduce living forms conventionalised in 
accordance with the dictates of his own taste is proved, e.g., by 
the decoration of the door of the Mosque of Kalaiin’ now in the 
Museum of Cairo ; by the wood-work of the Maristan of the same 
Khalif, the friezes of Kasr-er-Raduan, and the fountain of El 
Metualli. Among their arabesques are seen lions, griffins, human 
torsos, antelopes, gazelles, peacocks, dancers, centaurs, hares, 
doves, eagles—all alike mystical and unreal, with wreathing 
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flowers and leaves growing out of bodies and limbs, tails ending in 
forms resembling the Fleur de Lys, and wings which might be 
snakes instead of feathers. 

Fortunately, enough of these Copto-Arabic sculptures still 
exist to bear out the written descriptions of certain historians. 

In the Museum of Nuremberg there is an example of living 
creatures depicted on silk, dating from the eleventh century. 
This came from the treasury of the Fatimite Khalif E] Mostanser, 
from the catalogue of which, recorded in detail by Makrisi, we 
quote at length below. Fantastic lions and impossible birds are 
woven on this relic with both skill and humour, while the prefer- 
ence for drawing in profile proclaims the Egyptian traditions of 
the artist. 

This design has a peculiar interest for the student of Spanish- 
Arabic art, for in §.W. Andalusia we continually find survivals 
of the same idea. 

The ancient idols of Yemen or Arabia Felix were the lion and 
the eagle, and 8. W. Andalusia was to a large extent settled in the 
eighth century by tribes of Yemenite Arabs under Musa ibn 
Nosair, himself a member of that race. There are obscure allu- 
sions to ‘ Egyptians ’ who accompanied Musa’s army of invasion, 
and these can hardly have been other than the Copts, who, it will 
be remembered, had attached themselves as a nation to Amru, 
and materially aided him in his victorious campaign against the 
Greeks. The Copts of Seville are mentioned in a letter of Abder- 
rahman the Third, Cordovan Khalif in the tenth century, and 
must have been an integral, if despised, portion of the community, 
from the terms in which he alludes to them. Thus, although the 
written evidence is scanty, it seems pretty clear that the Copts 
came over in considerable numbers and established themselves 
with the tribes of Yemen in the district of which Seville was the 
centre. 

Here, then, we get two elements tending to the perpetuation 
of the lion and eagle of Yemen in this part of Spain—a hereditary 
attachment to the symbols of their ancient gods on the part of 
the Arab tribes colonising the new country, and the love of 
symbolism innate in the race who, here as in Egypt, provided 
the only architects and the only artists available for those 
tribes who rejected the Byzantine art of the Ommeyads of 
Damascus. 

Abderrahman the Third was the first Ommeyad Khalif who 
succeeded in gaining the allegiance of the Yemenite tribes of 
Andalusia. Until his reign there had been an incessant struggle 
against the rule of the Ommeyads on the part of the Shiites in the 
S.W. of the Peninsula. But from the year of his accession we 
note Yemenite nobles and literati increasing in favour and 
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influence at the Court, until, about a century later, after the fall 
of the Cordovan Khalifate, Cordova became subject to a Yemenite 
dynasty, the Abbadites of Seville. 

In this connexion it is worth noticing that most of the repre- 
sentations of animate life at Cordova which we are about to 
describe were executed for Abderrahman the Third; those at Fez 
for Almansor, the great Yemenite Vizier of Hisham the Second ; 
and those in Sicily under the Fatimite dynasty which succeeded 
the Aglabites in the tenth century ; so that the Shiite or Egyptian 
tradition in art might in each case have influenced the artists more 
or less directly. 

These facts suggest a possibility that such representations 
were accepted, broadly speaking, more readily by the Shiites than 
by the Sunnites, at any rate in Spain and Sicily. Cordovan 
historians of the latter sect, whatever their private opinion, would 
hardly venture adversely to criticise decorative objects permitted 
by so powerful a monarch as Abderrahman the Third; and cer- 
tainly the poets who describe such objects in Sicily were attached 
to the Shiite dynasty of the Fatimites. The connexion between 
Abderrahman the Third and the Yemenites, which brought about 
a lengthy truce after some two centuries of bitter internecine 
strife, may possibly have had its origin in the fact that he, so far 
as can be proved, was born in Seville during his father’s exile 
there on account of his rebellion against the Khalif Abdallah. 
It is certainly curious that the first recorded representations of 
animate life at Cordova, the Court of the Sunnite dynasty, were 
the work of the ruler who brought the hitherto hostile city of 
Seville, with its Shiite nobles and presumably Shiite art, into 
outwardly friendly relations with the other party, notwithstanding 
the eternal racial enmity which broke out again fifty years or so 
later. 

It would be but human nature that the Shiites should favour 
one style of art, while the Sunnites preferred another, just as the 
writers attached to the Ommeyad party would describe as crimes 
the struggles against that dynasty which the Shiite authors 
represent as patriotic and religious. Indeed, if some student 
with the necessary linguistic and literary qualifications were to 
compare the Shiite accounts of various events with those given by 
the Sunnites, we might find the clue to many at present per- 
plexing tangles in Spanish-Arabic history. Such a comparison 
—which, so far as we can learn, has not yet been made—might 
clear up beyond dispute, among other points, that of the origin 
of the representation of animate life. 

The Fatimite Khalifs, who of course were Shiites, had no 
scruple whatever in depicting animate life, as is shown by 
the inventory which Makrisi gives of the treasures which El 
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Mostanser was obliged to sell in 1047-8 to satisfy the demands of 
his Turcoman guards. 

The inventory describes treasures in immense quantity and 
of fabulous value; we will name only a few of those connected 
with our subject, such, for instance, as : 

Large vats for washing linen, each supported by three feet 
representing animals. 

A cock of gold with eyes and crest of rubies, covered with 
pearls and precious stones. 

A peacock of gold with ruby eyes and tail of enamel showing 
the colour ot the feathers. 

A gazelle of which the body was covered with pearls and 
precious stones. 

More than a thousand pieces of cloth-of-gold representing the 
different dynasties, chronologically arranged, with portraits of 
the kings and celebrated men. 

A great number of tents and pavilions, made of gold stuffs from 
Dabik and Benesen, satin velvet from Damascus, and silks of all 
kinds and colours. Some were plain, others covered with paint- 
ings and embroideries of men, elephants, lions, horses, and 
animals and birds of every kind. One of these, described in 
full in the inventory, had employed 150 workmen for nine 
consecutive years. 

After reading this catalogue the accounts of the Cordovan 
Court in the tenth century, and of that of Seville in the eleventh, 
seem almost tame ; yet, if there had been a Makrisi to collect the 
chronicles of their splendours as he did those of Egypt, we should 
perhaps find them not so far behind. 

Among the meagre descriptions of historians more concerned 
with war and politics than with domestic life, we have found the 
following accounts : 

In a chamber called that of the Khalifa in the suburb of 
Az-Zahra, built at Cordova by Abderrahman the Third for his 
favourite wife, there was a fountain of jasper with a swan of gold 
in the middle, which had been wrought at Damascus. And 
certain baths in the gardens of Az-Zahra were hung with curtains 
of gold and silk ‘ with figures of flowers, forests, and animals of 
marvellous needle-work.’ 

Ibn Hayyan, who obtained his information at second-hand 
from a contemporary architect, mentions among the wonders of 
Az-Zahra a fountain of gilded bronze ‘ most beautifully carved 
with basso-relievo representing human figures,’ which had been 
brought from Constantinople, and a smaller fountain of green 
marble, which the Khalif caused to be adorned with twelve figures 
of red gold, set with pearls and jewels, made in Cordova, and 
representing the following animals: A lion, having an antelope 
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on one side and a crocodile on the other; opposite to these an 
eagle and a dragon, and on the two wings of the group a pigeon, 
a falcon, a peacock, a hen, a cock, a kite, and a vulture. 

Abderrahman the Third also built a reservoir for water brought 
by an aqueduct to Cordova, and adorned it with a colossal lion. 
The water went in at the lion’s tail and came out at his mouth, 
and his whole appearance was so terrific as to frighten all 
beholders. Lions seem to have been a good deal used in foun- 
tains, as witness the lions supporting the Alhambra fountain, 
and those in Sicily described below. The progenitor of those at 
Granada may be seen in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, and the 
family likeness is strong. 

A most interesting and instructive example of lions thus em- 
ployed is in the National Museum of Madrid. It is part of a 
fountain, and was found in Seville some years ago, but no special 
endeavour seems to have been made to elucidate its history. The 
guide books, if they allude to it at all, describe the work as of 
‘ Byzantine-Arabic ’ origin. We continually find this term used 
by writers on the art of southern Spain, and it implies, presum- 
ably, that the work was executed for their Arab employers by 
Greek artists in Spain. 

But there is no evidence, as far as we can discover, that such 
artists were ever employed in this part of Spain, with the solitary 
exception of certain Greek workmen who were engaged to 
decorate with enamel, brought from Constantinople, portions of 
the Mosque of Abderrahman the First. Nor do we find, in these 
so-called Byzantine-Arabic productions, any suggestion of the 
Greek spirit or the Greek technique. 

An inscription on the sculpture in question states that it was 
made by order of the Yemenite Vizier Almansor for the Alcazar 
of Az-Zahira in the year H. 377 (A.D. 987-8). The figures repre- 
sented are an eagle trampling on a jackal and a gazelle, symbols 
to the Copt of majesty rising above darkness and impurity ; two 
winged lions affronted, representing force; and the birds and 
animals in pairs, typifying the eternal principle of life. From the 
Byzantine standpoint the design is meaningless ; from the Coptic 
every liné of it is symbolic: for the Copt, whatever his nominal 
religion, always remained Egyptian at heart, and all uncon- 
sciously let the symbolism of ancient Egypt shine through what 
he meant to be emblematic of Christianity or of Islam. 

This ‘Byzantine’ sculpture is in truth an important finger- 
post in the obscure history of early Spanish-Arabic art, since it 
proves that the Vizier who burnt a great library of secular books 
to conciliate the Faquis, yet cared so little for the prohibitions 
of the Hadith as to order for his palace a sculpture representing 
birds and animals; and the date is further confirmation of the 
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evidence afforded by the style that the work is Coptic, since we 
know that at that time there was a colony of Copts in Seville. 

We find lions’ heads on several of the ex-mosques in Seville, 
the structure of which was left untouched when they were Chris- 
tianised in the thirteenth century. They are always in pairs, 
often affronted, and as a rule they are introduced as brackets 
supporting a wide cornice above the main portal of the Church. 
These lions are curiously similar in idea to those on the tapestry 
of El Mostanser, already referred to, and M. Al. Gayet has been 
good enough to inform us that he has found other such lions’ 
heads, in pairs and affronted, in the wood-work of the Mosque of 
El Azhar, built in Egypt in the tenth century. 

Another reference to the representation of animate life during 
the Arab dominion in Seville may be given. While Motadid, the 
second of the Abbadite kings of Seville (1042-69), was busy re- 
moving his neighbours’ landmarks, he sent his son Motamid as 
Governor to the little principality of Silves. Later on, when 
Motamid had succeeded his father, he wrote a poem recalling the 
joys of his residence there, and especially mentioned ‘ the beau- 
tiful palace, whose halls are full of lions and white beauties, so 
that at one moment one fancies oneself in a den, at the next in a 
seraglio ’ ; referring, of course, as Dozy says, to statues of women 
and figures of lions. It does not appear whether Motamid, who 
was a great builder of palaces, erected that of Silves himself or 
found it there, but this is immaterial, since it was in any case of 
Arabic construction. In another of his palaces, according to 
Ibn Bassam, there was a silver elephant from which water flowed. 

That in Sicily, under Arab rule, lions and birds were repre- 
sented is shown by their frequent mention in an anthology of 
Sicilian poets called ‘The precious pearl.’ Of this collection 
some specimens have been preserved by Makkari and others, 
among them several by Ibn Hamdis, the most illustrious Arab 
poet that Sicily produced, who lived in the second half of the 
eleventh century. In one of these, called ‘The fountains,’ he 
describes at length lions and birds made of metal, from whose 
mouths and beaks water ran. ‘ Never had lions such a splendid 
den: . . . Their bodies seem to be gold, which becomes liquid 
within, and in transparent streams pours from their mouths. 
One would say that the lions, hardly restraining their ire, . . . 
are roaring and preparing to throw themselves on their victim. 
These terrible monsters, when the sun shines on them, seem to be 
made of fire with flaming tongues.’ ; 

There was also a tree, which appeared to be ‘ half metal and 
half plant,’ of exquisite workmanship, with bending branches, 
on which ‘ many birds swing, of different form and plumage, 
without wishing to leave the place where they are nesting.’ 
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A jet of water springs from the beak of each bird, looking like 
diamonds in the sunshine : ‘ And although the birds are dumb, 
they seem to warble sweetness, for the murmur of the water makes 
a pleasant melody.’ In other parts of the same poem we read of 
door-handles representing lions’ heads with rings in their mouths, 
and ceilings adorned with swallows in enamel, and ‘ wild beasts 
which the bold hunter pursues in the woods.’ Abul Arab, another 
Sicilian poet, when visiting Seville, was presented by Motamid 
with a camel carved in amber and adorned with pearls; and a 
third, Ibn Omar of Butera, speaks of water as pure as that of 
Eden flowing from lions of stone in the Palace of La Mansuriya, 
in the Moghreb. 

It must be remembered that it was under the Fatimites in the 
tenth century that civilisation in the island reached its highest 
level. The result of the Fatimite influence is seen in the Sicilian- 
Arabic poetry of this and the following century. There is never 
an allusion to the great Greek monuments of classical days, which 
must have been far more numerous then than now, and inspira- 
tion is sought more often by these poets in the caravans, camels, 
and gazelles of the desert than in the beauties of their native 
Sicily. The highest praise of Palermo is to compare it with Sana, 
the ancient capital of Yemen, and the balsamic eastern breeze 
appeals more strongly to the Arab poet than the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

The Shiite indifference to the prohibitions of the Hadith seems 
to have been carried even into Morocco in the tenth century, for 
the Vizier Almansor is said to have built a chapel in the Mosque of 
Fez, above which he placed three talismans representing respec- 
tively a mouse, a scorpion, and a snake, by the power of which 
these creatures were prevented from entering the Mosque, or, if 
they entered, died in the act. We give this story with reserve, 
for as yet we have only found it in Conde, who does not cite his 
authority. It is, however, well known that Andalusian artists, 
architects, and workmen were largely employed by the Moroccan 
rulers, both before and after the fall of Islam in Spain, and that 
more than one tower in Morocco is recorded to have been built in 
imitation of the Giralda of Seville. 

The Nasrites, the last Moslem dynasty that ruled in Granada, 
came of a Yemenite stock. They never hesitated to depict either 
animals or human beings. Their founder, Ibn-al-Ahmar, received 
knighthood from his friend and ally, Fernando III., on the 
fall of Seville in 1248, and took as his arms a ribbon issuing at 
either end from the head of a dragon or serpent, with the motto 
‘There is no conqueror but God.” And quite recently a whole 
series of mural paintings has been found in the Alhambra, under 
many coats of whitewash, representing hunting scenes with men 
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on camels and horses, well drawn and vigorously painted. The 
heads are of thumb-nail dimensions, but perfectly clear as to form 
and feature, and even the colours are in some instances still in 
good condition. Their exact date has not yet been established, 
and much of the whitewash, which has preserved the painting so 
long, has still to be removed. But enough is already visible to 
leave no room for doubt that the work is prior to the Christian 
re-conquest, so that it forms yet another instance of Moslem 
indifference to the injunctions of the Hadith. These paintings are 
not yet shown to the public, and we are indebted for this account 
of them to a friend who during a recent visit to Granada obtained, 
with great difficulty, the Governor’s permission to see them on 
our behalf.’ 

Arabic writers frequently refer to and reprobate the custom 
of drinking wine which was prevalent in ‘Spain throughout the 
Moslem dominion. Indeed, so generally was the law against the 
use of wine disregarded that the Khalif Hakam the Second, about 
the year 965, commanded the destruction of two-thirds of the vine- 
yards of Spain, leaving only enough to provide grapes for drying 
and conserving as articles of food. But there is no record, that 
we have yet discovered, of any protest against the representation 
of animate life. Dozy, commenting upon such representations, 
suggests that they were only permitted to kings and princes, 
and certainly the records describing them refer almost exclusively 
to the palaces and properties of royal persons. That, however, 
may easily be, because very few records exist dealing with the 
manners and customs of the less important Moslems: for it is 
only reasonable to suppose that society then, as now, modelled 
itself upon the example set by its rulers. 


BERNHARD AND ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 


Seville. 


* A reproduction of the mural paintings in the Alhambra was given in Za 
Ilustracion Artistica (Barcelona) of the 27th of September 1909. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF ARMY OFFICERS 


Tue eternal recruiting question, which we had supposed was laid 
to rest by recent improvements in the lot of the private soldier, 
has now reappeared in connection with the supply of candidates 
for army commissions ; and if there does not exist at present an 
actual shortage of officers it is only because measures have been 
taken to prevent that calamity such as we resort to when recruit- 
ing for the rank and file is slack. Whenever the civilian employer 
is found competing too successfully with the War Office for the 
services of the flower of the working classes, the official remedy is 
to lower the standard of physique for recruits ; and acting on this 
precedent the Army Council, at its wits’ end to fill up vacancies 
in the establishment of officers caused by resignations and staff, 
civil or colonial employment, has virtually abolished the educa- 
tional test ; and is admitting to the regular army as commissioned 
officers hundreds of young men whose scholastic attainments are, 
to say the least, an unknown quantity. The military hierarchy 
is contemplating apparently a reversion to the condition of things 
which obtained under the Purchase System forty years ago and 
which competitive examinations were intended to abolish : since a 
Royal Commission had declared that ‘the possession of mental 
faculties, disciplined and developed by intellectual training .. . 
must greatly enhance the individual value of any officer employed 
in Your Majesty’s Service; while on the other hand no person 
would be fit to hold a commission whose educational acquirements 
were not sufficient, not only to enable him to discharge the routine 
duties of his profession, but also to maintain an ascendancy over 
those he would be called upon to command.’ 

These views on the mental qualifications of army officers were 
enunciated before the Education Act of 1870 came into force, and 
to-day when nearly ten thousand of the rank and file are holders 
of ‘ first class’ certificates of education they should be elevated 
into a principle; but the Army Council by its recent action has 
practically set them all aside. For the first time in thirty-five 
years a batch of two hundred and fifty schoolboys has been 
admitted to Sandhurst and Woolwich without the prescribed 
1077 
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examination; and at the same time commissions have been 
granted to seventy-five militia candidates after the sort of 
military education that may be expected when there is no com- 
petition to face. And if they do these things in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? The facts are indisputable, their 
import is grave, and the public even during the throes of a general 
election has been exhibiting an increasing anxiety on the subject; 
but Mr. Haldane, though credited with a reputation for clear 
thinking, appears to be quite unprepared with an explanation as 
to whither he is tending. A radical defect in army administration 
has been disclosed, but no practical remedy has even been pro- 
posed ; and admitting that the situation has developed with re- 
markable suddenness, and that at a time when no particular reason 
for the assumption of a hostile attitude towards the Army Council 
on the part of the ‘ classes ’ is obvious a general desire to give the 
army a wide berth is observable, we may fairly surmise that 
objections many and various to War Office methods have been 
slowly gathering head, and at last have culminated in a situation 
not far removed from a ‘ boycott’ of the service. 

Certainly ten years ago the army, whether regarded as a 
vocation or as a species of outdoor university—for it may be viewed 
either way—was distinctly popular with that section of the com- 
munity which figures in Debrett. Between 1882 and 1891 three 
or four candidates presented themselves for every vacancy at 
Woolwich or Sandhurst ; and these candidates were boys between 
sixteen and nineteen, whose parents were prepared to maintain 
them for another two years at these somewhat expensive 
seminaries with a view to their ultimately qualifying for an army 
commission: later on in the nineties there were, in addition, 
at least two hundred and fifty families each placing an older youth 
in the county militia, and employing a military instructor in order 
that he might compete for one of the ninety commissions in the 
army then offered to militia subalterns. As late as 1904 only 
thirty-five militia subalterns were accepted out of 138 who pre- 
sented themselves for the competitive examination: for the 
educational pace had then been set by the Sandhurst cadets, 
who were of quite remarkable ability ; ‘the competition is very 
severe, only about 15 per cent. and sometimes less of the candi- 
dates being successful : consequently many parents who destine 
their sons for the army regulate the education of them for years 
so as to insure success.’ Such was the testimony of General E. 
Clive, the Commandant at Sandhurst in 1895. To-day there 
can be no competition because the vacancies exceed the 
number of applicants of all classes, and without competition it is 
impossible to secure the fittest for the public service, military or 
civil. 
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Evidently something has happened since the Boer War to 
change the views of parents and guardians as to the advantages 
of the army. Why do the young men themselves to-day stand 
aloof, why no longer vie with each other for the possession of what 
within living memory was valued at anything from five hundred 
to a thousand pounds sterling? That is the question to which an 
answer must be found, since the interests of the army are at stake, 
and the army is the concern of the Empire; and inquiry may 
begin by ignoring the mass of recent communications to news- 
papers emanating from men with a grievance, or from too sym- 
pathetic ladies like ‘ A Guardsman’s Grand-daughter.’ The victim 
of the confidential report is always with us; officers who have 
retired from the service in debt or disgrace would probably have 
terminated any other career in similar circumstances ; and hard 
cases always make bad law. None of the alleged reasons for the 
hanging back of aspirants for army commissions are satisfying— 
many are even ridiculous. The truth is that the shortage in the 
supply of candidates comes at a time when in several important 
respects the conditions of life in the officers’ mess have been 
enormously improved ; and the causes of a falling off in the demand 
for the King’s commission must be remote and deep-rooted to 
affect so considerable a body of people who are not swayed by 
impulse, who probably have no reason to fear the dossier, and 
whose sons do not enter the public service primarily as a means of 
livelihood. 

It is significant that the earliest intimation of the changed 
aspect of affairs was given to corps whose officers are the least 
influenced by questions of pay and promotion—to wit, the Foot 
Guards and the Cavalry ; for we find that even four years ago these 
branches of the service were reduced to accepting ‘ probationers ’ 
—that is to say, young men who absolutely declined to undergo 
any form of examination whatever on joining a regiment. 
Perhaps if we can ascertain the reason why commissions in the 
Brigade of Guards go a-begging, and why the status of a cornet of 
horse, or its modern equivalent, seems no longer desirable to young 
men of means, we shall find a clue to the larger problem under 
investigation, which evidently has no necessary connection with 
res angusta domi. The wastage in the four regiments of Foot 
Guards is but twenty a year for the rank of second-lieutenant, and 
yet it would appear that in the whole of the British Empire the 
candidates for the honour of serving his Majesty in London or 
at Windsor are not sufficiently numerous to enable a royal 
Colonel-in-Chief to pick and choose his subalterns; and the 
situation is all the more extraordinary when we consider that the 
friends of a young man who is heir to an historic name, or to great 
estates, are themselves often painfully anxious to place him during 
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the period of adolescence under the friendly surveillance of older 
members of the Guards’ Club. 

The cavalry of the line is on @ somewhat different footing, 
inasmuch as regimental duty with hussars, dragoons, or lancers 
involves country quarters at home or foreign service ; yet the hard- 
ships of soldiering in a mounted corps are mitigated by polo and 
hunting (a couple of horses are now supplied to every officer at the 
expense of the public), while India offers additional compensations 
in its proximity to Kashmir and the regions further north, where 
the adventurous may even aspire to a bag of ovis poli: and if by 
and by the claims of a placens uxor should become urgent, or a 
penchant for politics supervene, the cavalry officer is one who can 
tender his resignation without pecuniary inconvenience and, 
quitting the army, forgather with his kind in the county yeomanry 
and still do the State some service. Time was when such privi- 
leges as these were enthusiastically sought, nay eagerly purchased ; 
but to-day fifty per cent. of our cavalry regiments, like the Guards, 
have recourse to ‘ probationers.’ T'woscore recruit officers a year 
would suffice for the wastage in the whole of the cavalry of the 
line, and judging from the income-tax returns one would suppose 
that hundreds of suitable candidates would be available; yet we 
see that it has become necessary to call in ‘ the maimed, the halt 
and the blind ’ in an intellectual sense, to fill these few vacancies, 
It is not so in King Edward’s German cavalry regiment, the 
1st Dragoons of the Guard, in which all the officers are noblemen. 
What is there lacking in English society to-day that formerly 
was conspicuous by the firm adhesion of the ‘ upper ten thousand ’ 
tothe army? Must we lament the decay of the military spirit, the 
growth of personal luxury, a selfish haste to ‘ warm both hands 
before the fire of life,’ in those families whose worldly possessions 
have been gained by and must be held by the force that is repre- 
sented by guns, sabres, and bayonets? 

In striking contrast to such decadence is the sentiment that 
still animates a certain caste with military traditions and a pre- 
dilection in favour of particular corps, which in consequence have 
always a ‘ waiting list’ of candidates for vacancies. Take, for 
example, the Rifle Brigade, a homogeneous body in four 
battalions, each of which has barely one vacancy a year to fill, 
so that the Colonel-in-Chief can choose the very best of many 
aspirants; and once a rifleman always a rifleman: a similar 
fraternity to which this remark equally applies is the old 60th, 
called the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. The kilted regiment known 
as the Cameron Highlanders (79th Foot) and the Welsh Fusiliers 
(28rd Foot) could also apparently be depended on to recruit for 
themselves and demand the highest educational attainments from 
all newcomers. But, alas! such cases are now quite exceptional, 
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and in regard to perhaps a hundred infantry regiments we are 
driven to the conclusion that esprit de corps has been stamped out 
by the vicious methods of centralisation under which all power and 
influence are focussed in the Adjutant-General’s Department at 
Whitehall : and any process of dragooning applied to a voluntarily 
enlisted army can have but one result, which is visible as soon as 
the need arises for a fresh batch of puppets. 

A moment’s consideration will show that a small standing army 
like our own really needs but a fraction of the population of these 
islands to repair the annual waste in personnel; and this is 
especially true in regard to the officers, whose progeny might be 
supposed to suffice to fill vacancies as they occur. The reason 
why a military caste is not perpetuated invites investigation, but 
unhappily the material for inquiry is not available ; for it would 
seem that the retired general officers who are appointed ‘ colonels ’ 
of infantry regiments, deprived both of pay and patronage, have 
abdicated their functions and, though vacancies in the old corps are 
waiting to be filled, no longer consider it their business to ascertain 
why officers with families choose other professions than the army 
for their sons when the latter are physically fit for the service. 

There are, nevertheless, Wellesleys in the army to-day and a 
score of Napiers; the names of Picton and Burgoyne still adorn 
the Army List. Even older military families survive; for the 
descendants of Sir Arthur Forbes, who served under Montrose and 
raised the Royal Irish Regiment more than two centuries ago, are 
scattered through the army in the persons of the Earl of Granard 
and his four brothers; and the Captain Charles Hay who was 
famous at Fontenoy is represented by the sons of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale. Of course there are others; indeed, the military 
world furnishes many instances of families contributing half a 
dozen officers to the army in the same generation. But these 
shining examples of a high mode of patriotism only throw into 
stronger relief the sad defection elsewhere ; and though no doubt 
we shall hear of the disappointed hopes of many who desired to 
serve, but were rejected by examiners or physicians having a proper 
sense of their responsibilities, we must plainly point out that we 
want only ‘ the very best,’ physically and mentally : the idea that 
the army can be made a dumping-ground for the unfit has long been 
exploded—we do not want the ‘fool’ of any family. The Royal 
Commission of 1868, which doomed the Purchase System, estab- 
lished the principle that an open competition is upon the whole, 
and after making every allowance for inevitable drawbacks, the 
best guarantee of efficiency, the fairest means of selection : it pro- 
motes the survival of the fittest. And when it is remembered that 
the rank and file of a modern army throw up non-commissioned 
officers of the calibre of Mr. Robert Blatchford, it is almost 
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criminal to suggest any lowering of the educational standard 
for those who propose to become the generals of the future ; indeed, 
even the leaders of squadrons and companies may have to match 
their wits against those of the best educated and most highly 
trained of continental soldiers. 

A remarkable article which appeared some months ago in 
this Review pointed out a possible danger which statesmen may 
have to guard against; but that danger—an offence against the 
Mosaic law—is one that would menace all branches of the public 
service and every profession in an equal degree, and need hardly 
be taken into account at the present moment: moreover, the 
writers of the article’ on ‘ The Extinction of the Upper Classes’ 
perhaps hardly considered all the bearings of a fact which the 
editor of the new Debrett brings to notice—namely, that during 
the last forty years between six and seven hundred peers and 
baronets have been created, and that allowing for extinctions the 
titled classes have more than doubled their numbers. Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P., avers that at least a quarter of a million families 
in this country may be classed as ‘ rich,’ and so it appears that if 
Universal Service were enacted we might officer our army free of 
charge ; unless the annual output of our public schools and uni- 
versities preferred to serve in the ranks, undergoing such incon- 
veniences as are now experienced across the Channel, where, on 
the 13th of December 1909, the Marquis O. de Quinsonas as a 
recruit in the 14th Hussars at Alencon was sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment for an escapade that was regarded as desertion from 
the French army. But one of our bulwarks against compulsory 
service hitherto has been the generous impulse of men of the 
leisured, educated and wealthy class to devote the hey-day of their 
lives to the public service, and especially to fit themselves to 
become the natural leaders of the people in battle, without 
haggling with the Government about pecuniary or other 
rewards. 

There are, however, other classes in the United Kingdom who 
also prize honour above lucre, and who yet are susceptible to what 
may be called a ‘ grant in aid ’ of the necessary expenses of a soldier- 
officer. Let us see what emoluments are prescribed by Royal 
Warrant to meet such cases. A writer in National Defence 
last July tabulated the figures as given on the following page. 
The sums there set forth may seem contemptible to a rich man: 
they do not bear comparison with the earnings of a leader at 
the Bar, nor the fees of a fashionable physician, nor even for that 
matter with the salaries of music-hall ‘ stars’ or the gains of a 
champion pugilist. But we venture to assert that the average 


1 The Extinction of the Upper Classes, by W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S., and 
Mrs. Whetham, Nineteenth Century and After, July 1909. 
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public-school boy without conspicuous gifts to take into the world’s 
market is really not ill paid at 36s. 9d. a week in addition to free 
quarters, fuel, light and medical attendance. The mess of his 
regiment is the cheapest of clubs, and he may obtain the personal 
services of a soldier for a nominal wage. Remember, the junior 
subaltern is but an apprentice, after all : he is what in professional 
circles would be called an articled pupil, but the Government does 
not ask him to pay for his ‘articles ’ ; on the contrary, it practically 
supports him from the first day he puts on uniform and begins to 
learn his trade. In a couple of years, more or less, he will be 
made a lieutenant and his pay is then increased to 45s. 6d. a week. 
Five years later, if he is still serving with his original corps and 
has not been promoted, he is given 52s. 6d. a week ; and this sum 


REGIMENTAL Pay AND PENSIONS. 
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is a foretaste of the considerable ‘ rise ’ that awaits him on attain- 
ing the rank of captain : and always regimental pay is issued in 
advance and in addition to a dwelling-place and every convenience 
that a bachelor can reasonably desire. Such is the sort of start 
in life which the State offers to all young men, without respect of 
persons, who are physically sound and who are found to possess 
‘mental faculties disciplined and developed by intellectual train- 
ing,’ even though unfitted for what are called the scientific corps— 
that is to say, the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers. 

In setting forth, however, the emoluments of the infantry 
officer—a representative case—one must not ignore the initia, 
expense of uniform, of wear and tear, of loss and damage in 
travelling, of the cost of an insurance policy, &c., which outgoings 
cannot, it is admitted, be met out of a subaltern’s ordinary pay ; and 
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this is why some private means or an allowance at the outset is 
essential. The junior subaltern must to that extent become what 
our colonial friends call a ‘ remittance man’ ; and what his allow- 
ance should be depends on his regiment, his personal habits and 
the locality in which he is serving. This is not the place to go 
into the details of mess bills at home or the expenses of house- 
keeping in India ; but it may be stated without fear of contradic- 
tion that 100]. a year is ample for a subaltern in a ‘good’ regiment ; 
in certain circumstances half that sum would suffice. Nor does it 
follow that this contribution need continue for many years, for in 
the army as in civil life the industrious can supplement their 
income by doing extra work or serving under less pleasant con- 
ditions than their compeers. For example, if an officer is willing 
to be appointed to the West India Regiment, and spend his days 
in the vicinity of Sierra Leone, he may receive 8s. 3d. instead of 
5s. 3d. a day to begin with; in India Rs. 202 per mensem are 
issued to a youngster on joining ; in South Africa he will receive 
the colonial allowance. The appointment of adjutant yields an 
extra 5s. a day, that of assistant adjutant 3s. a day. And if per- 
chance a junior subaltern should meet with financial disaster, or 
sustain the loss of a parent, in India he can transfer to the native 
army and immediately become self-supporting—nay, with care 
even save money. At home he can join the Army Pay Department, 
the Army Ordnance Department or the Army Service Corps, and 
so double hisincome. Or he can apply to serve with the Egyptian 
Army or with the West African Frontier Force on quite a princely 
salary. 

The fact above all to be considered is that the young 
officer is always earning at least sufficient to liquidate his mess 
bills, while his brother in civil life is still reading for the Bar, or 
walking the hospitals, or otherwise preparing for the bitter 
struggle in which the professional man must engage at about the 
time when the soldier is looking forward to retirement on his 
pension. For of course there is a pension, which is now called 
retired pay in order to maintain the theory that every officer who 
has been trained at the expense of the State shall remain available 
for service in time of national emergency : and since for this pur- 
pose the retired officer must be kept free from ‘ the want of pence 
that vexes public men,’ the Government from the moment he 
joins the army begins to invest on his behalf a sum which will 
presently yield him 2001., 3001., or 4001. a year, according to age, 
rank and service, for the rest of his days. These emoluments, 
trifling as they may seem to persons without experience of the 
ups and downs of life as doctors or lawyers, artists or authors, 
inventors or speculators, are part of the advantages of the army 
enjoyed by all its officers. Of the social privileges while serving 
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we will say nothing ; but of the opportunities for sport, travel and 
adventure—denied to most civilians at least until late in life—the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, books of travel and 
occasional articles in The Field are sufficient evidence. ’ 

So far I have regarded army life chiefly from the point of view 
of undistinguished members of the worst paid branch of the 
Service. I have shown as the irreducible minimum of its rewards 
the ordinary pay issued to all, sick or well, on duty or on leave— 
in what employment is leave granted so liberally as in the army ?— 
and the value of a deferred annuity; but these sums do not 
by any means exhaust the amount of money voted annually 
(1,750,8281.) for the maintenance of 5770 officers of cavalry, 
artillery, engineers and infantry. Then in addition there is 
764,8451. for 1500 officers of the Army Service Corps, the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and the Army Ordnance Department; and 
the salaries of 201 army paymasters alone amount to 99,3301. per 
annum. Striking an average of all ranks we find that each com- 
batant officer costs 3001. a year and each departmental officer 5001. 
a year throughout his service, while paymasters’ salaries range 
from 3501. to 10001. a year in addition to ‘ servant ’ allowances. 

But the plums of the Service fall to the fortunate who have 
passed through the portals of the Staff College to emerge as 
assistants to general officers, with a prospect of themselves wear- 
ing the badge of crossed swords in due course of time. Take, for 
example, the department of the Inspector-General of the Forces, in 
which eleven officers divide between them the sum of 12 ,5501.—the 
General absorbs 4000I., five colonels take 10001. to 12001. each, 
a major of cavalry is paid 800/., and four captains receive 4001. 
each. Similar rates of pay evidently obtain among the staff of 
‘commands’ at home and abroad, since 391 officers are allotted 
259,1751. The four Military Members of the Army Council, who 
were all of them subalterns once upon a time, are paid according 
to rank—a major-general 20001., a lieutenant-general 25001., a 
general 30001. a year. The Secretary of the War Office, who ten 
years ago was an Army Service Corps officer at Ladysmith, now 
receives 20001. a year. The Military Secretary is paid 15001. 
and his assistant (a lieutenant-colonel) 6501. a year. The Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff is assisted by sixty-five General Staff 
officers, who receive from 5001. to 8001. a year each according to 
‘grade.’ Three Directors at the War Office receive 15001. a year 
apiece. All these appointments, moreover, are limited as to 
tenure—there is a complete revolution about every five years—so 
that everyone within the orbit of the War Office takes his turn 
and is given his chance to attain a salary in four figures ; and when 
at length the ‘ age clause’ is applied and room is thus made for 
his successor, care will be taken that his retired pay shall 
Vou. LXVII—No. 400 4a 
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correspond to his salary. For ‘ to him who hath shall be given ’ is 
the golden rule in Whitehall, and those who are destined to earn 
seats in the House of Lords and receive parliamentary grants are 
those whom the Army Council will select for a field-marshal’s 
half-pay and a Reward out of Vote 18. 

In India the tradition of the pagoda tree survives: the Civil 
Service is still as highly paid as in days when residence in the Hast 
was a hardship, and to a certain extent the army shares in the 
good fortune of these functionaries ; but a wide difference is made 
by the Government of India between two classes of officers, and it 
is those who serve with a British regiment that are discriminated 
against. A situation has been created by which a junior subaltern 
in a native regiment receives higher pay than a senior subaltern 
in a British regiment, even while both run the same climatic risks 
to health—a matter which calls for reform. There are no fewer 
than 7000 British officers serving in India, of whom the larger 
moiety are appointed to native regiments; but as the whole of 
these officers are obtained from the population of the United 
Kingdom, through Woolwich and Sandhurst, the Militia and the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, of course any 
taint—educational or other—at the source of supply must soon 
poison the whole stream of military service ; and we may be sure 
that any evil done to-day in admitting an inferior stratum of young 
men into the officer-corps will bear fruit ten years hence. 

Our necessarily brief survey of the army as a profession will, it 
is hoped, convince the unprejudiced reader that the military 
service has something to recommend it even from a wage-earning 
point of view. Certainly nobody with experience of army life 
would venture to declare, as Mr. Crispe, K.C., does in respect of 
his own profession, that ‘ unless a man has 200/. a year private 
income he had better take a back attic in Bloomsbury and become 
a literary hack.’ And though in Mr. Crispe’s Reminiscences it 
is stated that a call to the Bar involves in the most favourable 
circumstances an outlay of 8001. to 1000/., with a prospect of 
* devilling ’ for many years gratuitously, the competition at the Bar 
is ‘ tremendous,’ and at present some 2700 barristers are registered 
in the Law List. Who needs this shoal of law students, each 
with his private income and a thousand pounds to sink in pre- 
paratory expenses? Since Mr. Crispe avers that a barrister is 
‘engaged in mimic fight and, like the general, can best win by 
strategy ’ we may imagine how happy they all would be in the 
army! Of many other professional men the same may be said, 
and yet we are lamenting at this moment a shortage of officers. 
Mr. Haldane of all men should be able to ‘ put two and two 
together ’ in this matter. 

Let us now turn to another aspect of the question altogether. 
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‘Man does not live by bread alone.’ There are canons of life 
which should be obeyed by all whom fortune has placed above 
the immediate reach of want. Noblesse oblige. ‘Pay the 
debt that every man owes to his country,’ cried the Japanese 
leader to the men of a forlorn hope who were expected to impale 
themselves forthwith on Russian bayonets. May we not make 
even in time of peace the same demand of all classes of our own 
countrymen? If the British nation is not to be wiped out in the 
Armageddon foretold by Lord Roberts, every family must offer to 
the army the brightest and best of its sons. There is room for 
everyone. The duty of the wealthy is to officer certain corps in which 
@ poor man could not serve ; to do so, moreover, without expecting 
their wealth to be accepted as a substitute for ‘ mental faculties 
disciplined and developed by intellectual training.’ It is the part 
of the Army Council, on the other hand, to go on improving the 
conditions of army life for those who necessarily sacrifice their 
small capital in procuring a military education. Then the personal 
tie between officers and their Sovereign should be strengthened, 
as it can be in many ways—for instance, by reverting to a practice 
of Queen Victoria, whose commissions bear her royal autograph and 
are treasured accordingly. And if the regimental system of pro- 
motion is to endure, the existing inequalities of rank and service 
should be neutralised by forestalling the pay of a captain in the 
case of senior lieutenants who have qualified for the command of a 
company. 

Anticipating the protests of an impecunious Treasury and 
inevitable references to the large expenditure on the army, we 
may make bold to say that a readjustment of the Estimates has 
become imperative ; and we need not here particularise in what 
direction economy should be effected when we spend 600,000I. 
every decade upon a few squadrons of Household Cavalry. If cer- 
tain extravagancies under Vote 5 and Vote 13 are checked we could 
reappropriate at least 50,0001. per annum. Why should Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst cost the country 30,0001. a year while parents 
contribute 1501. a year for each cadet? Who profits by the 
expenditure of 7800/1. a year in ‘ examination expenses’? Why 
disburse 14,000/. annually in ‘rewards’ to generals? And so 
on. It is obvious that existing funds are sufficient to provide 
selected candidates for commissions with an outfit allowance of a 
hundred pounds apiece, or issue to a thousand lieutenants an extra 
three shillings a day. And it certainly costs nothing to keep faith 
with the heads of families who are educating their sons for the 
Service. To play fast and loose with them is a fatal policy. It 
should be rendered quite impossible for a youth to be rejected at 
one time who would be gladly accepted at another time; and 


though a high standard of education and physique should be main- 
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tained, that standard should be uniform and inflexible, as it can be 
made if the number of commissions to be offered for competition be 
settled in advance for periods of five years. 

Yet it will avail us nothing to improve advantages and multiply 
benefits, if they remain unknown to the people we wish to attract. 
The army exists for the Empire and must be recruited from all 
classes of the community, and the conditions of the Service should, 
therefore, not be concealed in obscure books and documents as at 
present, so that none but ‘ army people ’ know aught of army life. 
Full publicity should at once be given to all such details as the 
middle-class parent wants to know when choosing a profession for 
his sons. We need to broaden the base of the officer-corps and 
infuse new blood into the army, since it is evident that the military 
caste is unable alone to support the drain on our manhood involved 
by a continual supply of officers to the British Army, the Indian 
Army, the Egyptian Army, and the permanent Colonial forces. 

How this can best be done is a matter for the officials who have 
assumed—for good consideration—the responsibilities of army 
administration ; it is for them to take the initiative and secure for 
the army much of the material which now drifts into the learned 
professions, the higher branches of commerce, the Civil Service, 
the arts and sciences—departments of national activity which 
can be equally well served by men of inferior physique. It might 
also be well to consider whether as regards recruiting for the corps 
of officers there should not be a large measure of decentralisa- 
tion, so as to interest commanding officers and retired officers 
in the future Direction of the regiments with which they are 
associated. In short, everything remains to be done ; and how to 
do it we may learn of our Continental neighbours, especially of 
Germany, where it is a personal dishonour not to have served at 
all and a distinction to serve as an officer, even in the Reserve. 
In Germany ‘ Women, thinking of a coming war, deplore the 
fact that they will have no relations in the army.’ And yet the 
new Prussian Minister of War, far from resting content with so 
satisfactory a state of things, is now urging every ‘Command ’ to 
exert itself for the creation in the young of a ‘ sense for things 
military ’ and the promotion of the ‘ joy in soldiering ’ ; and we may 
be sure that General von Heeringen will not allow his words to fall 
unheeded as a mere profession of faith or pious opinion. Neither 
must the War Minister of this country hope to achieve success in 
his calling—his self-imposed task—by the enunciation of plati- 
tudes : platform oratory is out of place in matters of business, and 
the supply of officers for foreign service will undoubtedly become 
more and more a business undertaking on the part of the State. 

The present crisis will not be tided over even by circulating 
promises to pay. Something is needed to strike the popular 
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imagination, and it will cost a good round sum to doit. We should 
immediately devote at least 100,0001. a year to better the condition 
of young officers ; in other words, we must add that sum to the 
pecuniary resources of parents and guardians who will provide us 
with the raw material for officers. The offer of a thousand bounties 
per annum of a hundred pounds apiece would perhaps attract atten- 
tion to such matters as are involved in a discussion on the shortage 
of officers, and whether these premiums should be distributed in 
bulk as outfit allowances (such as are given to King’s cadets and 
to officers of the auxiliary forces) on joining, or issued piecemeal 
as an increase of daily pay, is a matter of detail. Indeed, there 
seems no reason why, if only five hundred recruit officers are needed 
annually, both outfit allowance and a higher rate of pay should 
not be granted together. The essential thing is that the total 
amount to be appropriated should not be less than 100,000I. a year, 
for the British public, which pays nearly two and a half 
million pounds a year for the upkeep of the Territorial Force, 
evidently has no faith in departmental doles as a remedy for 
national ills. The experiment, after all, may fail; but if means 
such as these of awakening all classes to a sense of their peril, of 
attracting attention to the army as a profession, should prove 
inadequate, it is to be feared that the land forces of the Crown 
will presently be reduced to the necessity of finding their own 
leaders ; and for such a course there is precedent in history, as we 
know. Napoleon and Berthier, Marmont and Desaix, the pro- 
ducts of Brienne and other military academies, were hardly more 
necessary to the French during their career of conquest than were 
Hoche and Soult, Augereau and Ney, Lannes and Massena, who 
were, in the most literal sense of the word, rankers. 

* Nothing less than the very best will do,’ said Sir Ian Hamilton, 
speaking of the composition of modern armies on his return from 
Manchuria, and that is emphatically true in regard to the material 
for our regular officers ; but it is open competition that produces 
class and quality, as every sportsman knows, and how to secure 
entries—the sine qua non in every kind of contest—is a problem 
for the management, whether of a cattle show, the ‘Grand 
National,’ or army examinations. The shortage of officers has 
hardly gone further at present than to reveal a phenomenal lack of 
aspirants qualified to undergo the ordeal by which we secure ‘ the 
very best ’"—the virile, the keen-witted, and the energetic—for 
military purposes. In dismay at the disclosures of last autumn the 
Army Council sought a palliative and hastily applied a remedy 
which is worse than the disease. That was a capital error. Very 
different measures must be adopted if the growth of this evil is to 
be arrested. Vigorous action is demanded, and evidently it must 
take the form of offering substantial inducements to the educated 
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classes who are needed to officer the army of the future. Rank, 
privilege and opportunity, no less than pecuniary rewards, must 
be freely granted; and moreover the War Office must go at 
least halfway to meet the public in this matter ; for the State will 
be competing now with the civil professions and with great indus- 
trial undertakings for a special type of youth who has been taught 
his commercial value. The possibilities of the army as a career must 
be made known to thousands who at present have as little idea of 
seeking admission to the officers’ mess as of joining a secret society, 
The recruiting areas of the Stock Exchange, of the M.C.C., and of 
our two hundred Hunts must be invaded, and we must take toll of 
the Scottish and Colonial as well as Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities. The great public schools, which are now to be numbered by 
the score, may be made to yield their full quotas of aspirants for the 
King’s commission. There is‘absolutely nothing more important 
just now for our military administrators to deal with, if they wish 
to continue to have an army to administer. The Army Council 
in the course of its inquiries, its peregrinations rather, may learn 
something of the counter-attractions of civil life, and also come to 
realise that civilians with sons to launch in the world are not im- 
pressed by red-tape routine and the consequential manners of War 
Office officials—that even the purest patriotism nowadays is con- 
trolled by the dictates of common-sense. The doctrine of sic vos 
non vobis is out of date and, to quote a homely adage, ‘ Fine words 
butter no parsnips.’ 

We are now, as many suppose, at the parting of the ways in 
regard to an army system. Conscription is but waiting its oppor- 
tunity. Those who advocate compulsory service will no doubt 
regard with equanimity any signs of a breakdown in the present 
system, and perhaps one of the dreams of militant Socialists would 
be realised if the army were officered by ‘labour leaders’ ; but 
those who still uphold the principle of voluntary service, who wish 
the regular army to be developed on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Cardwell, must bestir themselves while there is yet time ; for 
it is abundantly clear that the recruiting agent is needed to-day 
less for the rank and file than for the officers. 


G. W. Repway. 
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HYMNS 


Hymns in general enjoy a certain amount of vague popularity of 
which the hymn in particular is usually quite unworthy. Some 
hymns are endeared to us by association with the past. The 
great Advent hymn, for instance, entered early into the lives 
of most of us, and is still treasured in the hearts of thousands. 
Others are cherished for their connexion with some joy or sorrow 
of the individual life. Others, again, owe their popularity to 
their tunes. Finally, some rightly deserve our ungrudging 
admiration. The bulk of the crowd live largely on the credit of 
these favoured few, and make rather a sorry show on their own 
merits. I refer throughout to Hymns Ancient and Modern, as 
being the collection of hymns most familiar to the public. 

‘Our modern hymnals have long been a standing proof of the 
difficulty of writing good hymns.’ Thus speaks The Dictionary 
of Theology, and to this professional opinion the layman must 
give a melancholy assent. With everything in its favour—time, 
place, surroundings—the ordinary hymn leaves the ordinary 
person cold. Speaking broadly, and subject to all just excep- 
tions, it is destitute of anything which can kindle his interest or 
touch his heart. Its language is conventional, its sentiment un- 
real, its metaphors outworn and often misleading. There was a 
time when religious thought was inclined to see in the wanderings 
of the Israelites and their final attainment of the promised land the 
highest symbol of the Christian’s life-struggle and his final triumph. 
Modern thought has passed beyond that stage, but the conventional 
hymn remains there. It cannot shake free of ‘ Canaan’s happy 
shore,’ ‘ Kedar’s tents,’ ‘Jordan’s stream,’ ‘Egypt, Edom, 
Babylon,’ and so forth. To the Jews of old all these were living 
realities in the story of their race, but to the Englishman of 
to-day, even as metaphors, they are flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. A similar unreality appears in the treatment of religious 
sentiment. We look for the genuine outpouring of devotion, 
only to find too often in its place a meaningless gush of pious 
expressions. The hymn sometimes becomes a sanctuary for debased 
ideals which cannot live in the wholesome breezes of honest exist- 
ence. The dignity of human life, the sanctity of its purpose, the 
yse and abuse of its joys and sorrows, the moral value and signifi- 
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cance of its struggles, its triumphs, its defeats—all these are fre- 
quently ignored, or even denied. Man is presented rather as a 
‘worm of earth,’ too vile to deserve anything but that ‘ uttermost 
damnation ’ which seems to the hymn writer the natural destiny 
of a being whose place in the scheme of things is a ‘ little lower 
than the angels.’ Faith in the divine assistance of human 
struggles, the divine co-operation with human endeavour, is an 
essential element of any real religion. It finds various expres- 
sions, but, in one form or another, it is always there, and its 
presence strengthens into achievement many an effort which 
would otherwise break down. The tendency of the hymn writer 
(with some exceptions) is to distort this conception by ascribing 
all value to the divine energy, and reducing the human effort to 
worthlessness. Man, on this view, is not only devoid of any merit, 
but is utterly incapable of acquiring it; a doctrine which would 
paralyse human endeavour and pauperise the moral sense. Indeed, 
the regenerate man of the hymn is apt to be a more distasteful 
figure than the open sinner. He has lost all his interest in the 
things of this life. These at their best are hollow, at their worst 
are sinful. His one absorbing anxiety is to save, as Charles 
Kingsley, I think, has put it, his ‘ dirty little soul’; and, under 
this strain all his generous instincts have been stifled. He per- 
petually sighs for death, and whimpers to be relieved from life’s 
burdens. Such persons may exist, but they form morbid excep- 
tions to honest Nature’s rule. The ordinary man does not yearn 
to die ; nor does he 


Linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away. 


When death comes he will face it. Meanwhile the path of life is 
before him, and he treads it as best he may. Its obstacles and 
dangers are his opportunities. He may stumble, but he will 
struggle on. He knows himself to be imperfect, but he certainly 
does not believe himself to be vile. If he were bound to make 
the choice, he would assuredly prefer Cecil Rhodes to St. Simeon 
Stylites. He has little sympathy with the selfishness which 
renounces the responsibilities of life, or the cowardice which 
collapses in despair of it ; and, if he sought for an ideal, he would 
find it rather in 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake. 


It is obvious, moreover, as a matter of fact, that we do not 
indulge in the emotions described by the hymnal. We do not 
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share its hysterical raptures or abandon ourselves to its equally 
hysterical abasement. They may appeal to warmer tempera- 
ments, but the Englishman is simply not built that way. His 
attitude in the matter is not the least lacking in reverence. He 
does not think lightly of prayer and praise. But somehow the 
maxim ‘ Laborare est orare’ rings truer to his ear. He is ready 
enough to recognise his own shortcomings and the duty of striving 
to rise to better things. But no sense of unworthiness will drive 
him into the welter of penitence in which some hymns seem to 
revel. He will not ‘ beat the breast’ or ‘in ashes mourn,’ or in 
any other way permit honest repentance to degenerate into abject 
humiliation. Professor James happily indicates in a few lines 
what seems to me to be the religious temper of the Anglo-Saxon. 
He writes (Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 38) : 

Religion, if hostile to light irony, is equally hostile to heavy grumbling 
and complaint. . . . There must be something solemn, serious, and tender 
about any attitude which we denominate religious. If glad, it must not 
grin or snicker ; if sad, it must not scream or curse. 


To this temper the exaggerations of the hymn are, like all 
extravagances, necessarily distasteful. 

In other ways also the hymn writer is often rather tactless. 
He has a perverse knack of getting hold of unsuitable objects 
or of treating suitable subjects in an unsuitable way. The 
eschatology of some hymns recalls the savage gloating of 
Tertullian over the tortures of the damned. In others, the simple 
note of praise or devotion is smothered under a mass of theology. 
Metaphorical representations of the Church and its members are 
pushed to extravagant lengths, and the language and imagery of 
the Apocalypse are introduced with a very free and not too 
judicious hand. 

And thus at many points the hymns do violence to our better 
instincts. They clash with our hopes and aspirations for the 
hereafter and with our ideas of the relations between the human 
and divine. The sensuous splendour of gold and jewel which 
might touch an Eastern fancy is out of place for us. In its time 
it may have served a purpose, but that time is past. 

With jasper glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze ; 

The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays ; 

Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced. 


Material glories of this kind do not enter into our dreams of the 
abiding city which awaits us. The alternative vision of green 


1 This maxim is admirably expressed in Hymn 475. 
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pastures and water springs, oil and wine, milk and honey, is 
equally material and equally unsatisfying, and is founded only on 
@ perversion of Old Testament ideas. Even if this were not so, 
the agricultural prosperity which the Israelite prized for his 
earthly life some 3000 years ago obviously cannot satisfy the hopes 
of the Englishman for his eternal hereafter. Nor are the con- 
ditions of the future existence proposed to us in the hymn more 
attractive than its surroundings. It is hardly too much to say 
that in some respects they are such as no self-respecting being 
would submit to, and no Deity whom we could venerate would 
require. Surely the future must be regarded as being linked, 
through the present, with the past, all three forming parts of one 
continuous scheme. And if this be so, the character of each stage 
of our future existence must be such as will permit of the due 
development of the faculties brought over from the stage 
preceding it. It cannot be seriously supposed that a man’s nature 
is radically transformed by the mere fact of physical death : yet 
nothing short of this will justify some of the eschatologies of the 
hymnal. One would need, for instance, to be radically trans- 
formed before such a future as that depicted in Hymn 230 could 
seem reasonably desirable. All that is best in us aspires to a 
hereafter of growth: the hymnal offers us only a hereafter of 
stagnation. 

As to the literary merit of the hymns we ought not, perhaps, 
to be too exacting : yet it is a little strange that we are content 
to employ for divine service verses which would not be admitted 
to a third-rate magazine. We could not expect every hymn to be 
a great poem, but we might reasonably look for a much greater 
measure of literary earnestness and taste in the hymn writer. 
The slipshod style in which words are strung together, with more 
regard to their sound than to their sense, the hackneyed termin- 
ology, the confusion of metaphor, the jumble of the material and 
spiritual which makes one wince, and the washy sentiment and 
bemuddled thought of so many of the hymns, are all faults which 
could be rectified. To take a single example, a little ordinary 
care would surely have excluded from Hymn 213 such lines as 
these : 


This stream doth water Paradise, 
It makes the Angels sing ;. 


Faith sees and hears: but O for wings, 
That we might taste and feel ! 


Sometimes, indeed, it is only possible to avoid an overwhelming 
sense of the grotesque by steadily ignoring the natural meaning of 
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the words. Take, for instance, Hymn 405.7, Here we have first 
the picture of a smitten shepherd and a flock threatened by a 
‘ravening wolf.’ We next learn that the wolf is anxious to bind 
and crucify the sheep ; but this design is counteracted by the con- 
version of the wolf, who turns out to be St. Paul, and forthwith 
becomes a ‘gentle lamb’—hardly a felicitous description, 
perhaps, of the great Apostle. A hugger-mugger like this cannot 
claim respect, let alone reverence, and is more likely to provoke 
ridicule. Indeed, from these causes hymns are, in point of fact, 
beginning to fall into contempt. This is a feeling from which 
any form of worship should be zealously protected. Mere 
hostility is not nearly so dangerous; for opposition will often 
quicken vitality, and an honest antagonist can respect what he 
opposes. A creed or liturgy may successfully resist the open 
attacks of its enemies, but it must ultimately wither under the 
secret contempt of its friends. Now, it is worth an effort to save 
our hymns from this fate, and for more reasons than one. The 
musical services of modern times have encroached to some extent 
on congregational singing. We have the Psalms left, of course, 
and on the Psalms no one can wish to lay a sacrilegious finger. 
But, from the nature of the case, some of the Psalms are neces- 
sarily inapplicable to the facts and feelings of the present day. 
Here, then, is a gap which the hymn might fill. But to do so it 
must be attuned to modern ideas; the thought which inspires it 
must be true to religion without being false to fact; and its 
‘ Sursum corda’ must cover no appeal to which our better instincts 


' would answer ‘ Vade retro Sathanas.’ The musical service, more- 


over, tends to make us forget one great possibility of congrega- 
tional singing. The emotion of a crowd is admittedly something 
more than the tofal isolated emotions of the individuals who 
compose it. The psychology of the subject is rather obscure, but 
the fact seems clear, and it gives to united song a psychical power, 
an emotional magic of its own. Most of us, at some time or 
other, in theatre, cathedral, or procession, have bent to the sway 
of this strange influence, which touches the heart, fires enthu- 
siasm, or deepens resolve, playing in subtle fashion on the hidden 
deeps of our nature. And the hymn may claim its share in this 
if only it will learn to deserve it, if only the aim of all concerned 
should be to set ‘ perfect music unto noble words.’ And here let 
me touch for one moment on the music. I have said that some 
hymns owe their popularity to their tunes. There are, on the 
other hand, some tunes which would paralyse any hymn. Like a 
certain production already celebrated in verse, they ‘ distinctly 


? This, which is a translation of an old Latin hymn (Pastore percusso, minas), 
has, I believe, been omitted from the latest edition. of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. 
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resemble an air,’ but hardly more. They suggest the struggles of 
a composer who piles up eccentricities to conceal his lack of power, 
and they demand a vocal agility which can hardly be expected in 
the multitude. 

As for the hymns themselves, surely the time has come for a 
sensible revision by some authority which would command the 
respect even of those who might dissent from its conclusions. It 
should be broadly representative in composition, so as to give 
expression not only to clerical opinion on the subject, but to lay 
sentiment and literary judgment also. The revision would 
necessarily be drastic, but it should proceed tenderly, so that 
nothing genuinely dear to the people should be sacrificed, whatever 
its demerits may be. For the hymn-book of a national Church must 
appeal to the nation at large, not merely to select portions of it. The 
conceptions in which the thought of the cultivated man takes form, 
the ideals to which he aspires, would be too complex for the grasp of 
alowlier mind. More than this, they would be without warmth or 
colour to the humble folk, whose lives are often sadly lacking in 
either, and to whom a dream of some happy nook in the Delect- 
able Mountains is fairer than any brilliant vision of spiritual 
advance. Subject to these reservations, I would say : discard all 
that is unreal, all that is out of touch with what religion means 
for us to-day. Discard the conventional hysterics of penitence, 
the exaggerated bewailings of human worthlessness, and the 
abject depreciation of divine vengeance. Discard sham raptures, 
which repel the reason and often shock the moral sense. Let theo- 


logical speculation be left severely alone, and theological dogma © 


touched with a very light hand. Wemay gofurther yet. There are 
certain doctrines which are accepted with reluctance by some and 
are openly disputed by others. Let us keep these troublous 
matters out of hymns altogether, and leave them to be dealt 
with, if necessary, from the pulpit. And so may our hymns be 
made fit once more to fill a worthy place in the great liturgy to 
which they belong. 

After the revision we should, of course, have to fill the places 
of the hymns which had been discarded ; and contemporary talent 
would probably be equal to the task. To sit down in cold blood 
to write a hymn may seem rather a forlorn undertaking, and it 
must be admitted that at present there is no very spirited demand 
for this class of literature. But the mere fact of the revision 
would give the needful encouragement; and even without this 
impulse the attempt has been made with success, notably, for 
instance, by Newman. Moreover, if further material be needed, 
we could easily borrow or adapt from the secular poets. To some 
extent this has already been done, but the selections have not 
always been too fortunate. We owe to Cowper, for instance, 
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that unpardonable hymn ‘ There is a fountain filled with blood.’ 
This is one of the Olney Hymns, and throughout all these the 
tread of his Muse is inclined to be heavy. 
For example : 
Friends and ministers said much 
The Gospel to enforce ; 
But my blindness still was such, 
I chose a legal course. 


And again : 


Israel in ancient days 
Not only had a view 
Of Sinai in a blaze, 
But learned the Gospel too.® 


Still, we may be disposed to deal gently with the author of ‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way.’ Tennyson and others have been laid 
sparingly under contribution, but we might draw more boldly 
from such sources with advantage. In the Positivist Hymn-book 
Wordsworth, Archbishop Trench, Charles Kingsley, Shelley, 
Longfellow, Herbert, Herrick, Cardinal Newman, Clough, Lord 
Houghton, Morris, and Mrs. Browning all find place ; and though, 
from the nature of the case, secular poetry enters more easily into 
this than into a Church hymnal, we have hardly made the most 
of our opportunities in this direction. For in many of the secular 
poets we shall find man and man’s destiny faithfully dealt with, 
and touched with a strong and skilful hand. Such poems may 
lack the conventional religious vesture in which we have come to 
think that all hymns should be clothed. But this matters little, 
so long as the poems themselves appeal straight and true to the 
instincts by which life is sanctified, and from which religion itself 
draws all its strength. 

Two instances must suffice. As we pass from childhood to 
manhood, and thence from the crowning days of life’s complete- 
ness down through the years which bring us to life’s end, most 
of us have much the same story to tell. No great calamity has 
darkened our path, no surpassing happiness has flooded it with 
delight. We have all been battered by more or less the same 
experiences, and, more or less, we have each of us learned the 
lessons which they teach. If we look back with some faint regret 
to the lost days of our youth, we have no real desire to recall them. 
Life still has its quiet interests for us, its sober pleasures; but 
though we may dread the wrench of parting, we shall be content, 


* The Miscellaneous Poems of Georgina Farrer, quoted by Mr. Ross in his 
Masques and Phases, show what atrocities can be committed in the name of 
the hymn. 
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when the time comes, to depart. And the manner of our going, 
could we choose it ?— 


Sunset, and evening star, 
And one clear call for me—— 


Surely any hymnal would be richer by the inclusion of this 
exquisite poem.‘ 

Again, the religious imagination is readily stirred by the con- 
templation of Nature’s stupendous forces, whose revel, as it 
believes, is yet controlled by the divine hand. The Psalms are 
full of this feeling, which also inspires some of the best hymns. 
And among these might not a place be found for Swinburne’s 
splendid lines to the storm-blast from the north ?— 


O stout North-easter, 
Sea-King, land-waster, 
For all thine haste, or 
Thy stormy skill, 
Yet hadst thou never, 
For all endeavour, 
Strength to dissever 
Or strength to spill, 
Save of His giving 
Who gave our living, 
Whose hands are weaving 
What ours fulfil ; 
Whose feet tread under 
The storms and thunder ; 
Who made our wonder to work His will. 


His years and hours, 
His world’s blind powers, 
His stars and flowers, 

His nights and days, 
Sea-tide and river, 

And waves that shiver, 
Praise God the giver 

Of tongues to praise. 
Winds in their blowing, 
And fruits in growing ; 
Time in its going, 

While Time shall be ; 
In death and living, 
With one thanksgiving, 

Praise Him whose hand is the strength of the sea. 


NORMAN PEARSON. 


* It is, as a matter of fact, included in the Church Hymns of the S.P.C.K. 





A FORTNIGHT IN SEOUL 


Some traveller, much depressed I imagine, by what he had seen 
in Corea, declared that country to be the ‘ backwater of the world.’ 
Perhaps he was right, for a backwater is not by any means a place 
of calm waters. If you watch the leaves and twigs that have 
gotten into it by misadventure, you will see what a commotion 
they are in—how they spin round and round on the eddies, jostling 
one another, making most lifelike efforts to escape into the free 
stream that has so recklessly cast them aside. A backwater may 
be a very dangerous place ; and if it is a political backwater, the 
human leaves and twigs are apt to get giddy with the endless, 
purposeless whirling, and sometimes catastrophic collisions result, 
and afterwards sinking in the pool. Yes, Corea, in spite of its 
traditional ‘ morning calm,’ has been very much a backwater in 
this sense, and all the dangerous potentialities of such a state of 
things have come about, the whirling, the jostling, and the sinking 
at one time following one another with startling rapidity. But 
that was four years ago at least—an infinity of time, judging by 
the number of strange things which were compressed into it ; and 
I have to talk of the Corea of to-day, when potent influences for 
good have been at work—influences which have cleared things 
away a little, and allowed the stream of life to run into it almost 
as if it were any ordinary reach in the river of political existence. 

But still Corea for many is at the ‘ back of the world,’ and its 
position on the map almost as ill-defined mentally as that of 
Formosa. Mental geography is not an Englishman’s strong 
point, despite the fact that the curriculum which our mothers 
survived included that mysterious item, the ‘use of the 
globes.’ I do not suppose, however, that any other nation can 
boast of more scientific teaching of the subject than we our-. 
selves, although nearly all internationally political problems are 
bottomed in geography. Certainly Far-Eastern questions cannot 
begin to be understood without an intimate knowledge of the 
geography of the localities wherein they breed. To put this 
matter in the most abstract way possible : there are many prin- 
ciples affecting nations, legal principles properly so called (for 
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the Courts would act upon them if the rights of individuals 
came into question by reason of them), which depend entirely on 
geographical considerations, which in their turn depend on 
geological formations, and which vary as those conditions or forma- 
tions vary. Even in so familiar a question as the ‘ territorial 
waters’ and what we call the ‘three-mile limit,’ there is no 
settled rule; and so great an American Judge as Chief Justice 
Marshall declared that what is sufficient for one State need not 
of necessity be sufficient for another ; that what is convenient for 
an island may be altogether inconvenient for a country with a 
large extent of coast-line. This is not a prelude to a disquisition 
on international law, but an emphasis on the necessity of appre- 
ciating the place which geography holds in the questions which 
vex the world. Geographical position and geological formation 
must exercise @ legitimate influence on a country’s policy; and 
what one nation would not dream of attempting another nation 
may be bound to do by reason thereof. 

The mere mention of Corea, more especially in these last days 
when the cold-blooded murder of Prince Ito has directed so much 
public attention to it, brings to mind that war of giants which 
ended in the Japanese protectorate over the Hermit Kingdom 
being recognised by the Powers, and all the political questions 
which preceded it. Not one detail of those questions can be 
properly appreciated unless the geography of that far corner 
of the world is accurately known. So, though I am only going 
to talk non-politically, giving a little record of a fortnight’s holiday 
in Seoul, jotting things down in the traveller’s way, I shall start 
by making its geographical position clear to my readers. If 
knowing where Corea is should help any to a more accurate appre- 
ciation of the political situation, so much the better. 

Starting, then, from Kobe by the night train, by eight o’clock 
next morning you arrive at Miyajima, the beautiful sacred island 
where the deer run tame, and where the charms of the Inland Sea 
first get hold of you. Interesting specially now, for Prince Ito 
on his journey to Corea always halted there to worship at the 
shrines. Thence the journey by day to Shimonoseki, along the 
shores of the sea, with fertile lands and prosperous villages on 
the right hand, is one of the most beautiful that can be imagined. 
You cannot see all the much-vaunted beauties of the Inland Sea 
from the deck of a steamer ; a very little distance seems to swallow 
them up. They must be seen close at hand; you must, as it 
were, enter into them, be part of them, to appreciate them. 
Alas that you may not photograph them! for the railways in 
Japan are within the prohibited area, and if you wish to retain 
possession of your kodak, it had best remain in its case. At 
Shimonoseki you are only a few hours away from Corea, a short 
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night’s journey—a ‘ double cannon-shot,’ to use an old-world legal 
phrase, that is all. The steamer leaves at ten, and before sun- 
rise the anchor is down in Fusan Bay, and the bustle of landing 
passengers has already begun. 

The morning calm had already, for the space of an hour or 
more, spread over the land when the launch brought us to the 
shore ; for the people, the Corean people, of course, not the busy 
little Japanese, had apparently done all the moving about that 
had to be done, and had settled down to the business of the day— 
contemplation. There were figures in white robes and black 
gauze hats standing on or lolling against the sea-wall; we could 
see them in the distance in the bright clear air from the launch ; 
and as we neared the shore we could see that their hands were 
grasped in-sleeve fashion or clasped behind the back. But they 
never moved—simply stood or lolled. Nor did they move during 
the hour or more which was occupied by the landing, while the 
luggage was carried to the station by little ragged urchins, who 
scrambled for coppers enough to give them a morning’s gamble, 
with perhaps a few left for a fragmentary meal. They were 
contemplating what such busy people should hope to do in so 
sleepy a place as Corea, and with so much luggage! I cannot 
say that they watched what was going on, for that supposes some 
activity of mind: would inevitably have produced some caustic 
remarks, could their thoughts have been translated into language ; 
so I must content myself with saying that they were present 
while the bustle of landing was in progress. But they never 
moved. And when the landing was finished, peace restored to 
the place, and we were all aboard the train and steaming out of 
the station, I gave one parting look—they were standing there 
still, white-robed, gauze-hatted, with folded or clasped hands, in 
the bright morning, contemplating. 

Later, as the train sped on towards Seoul, I saw many of 
these same people apparently—for all good Coreans dress alike, 
and are somewhat indistinguishable—moving about in the land- 
scape. But as it was with their standing still, so it was with 
their moving about ; they seemed to do it for other motives than 
the rest of the world. They seemed to have no special object in 
view, nor did any reason manifest itself why they should move 
about rather than stand still. It is true they were walking in 
what one must call, for the sake of calling it something, the fields, 
some of them even with a bullock ; but whether driving, or lead- 
ing, or following it, remained part of the lifeless mystery of the 
place, for they were really doing what those others on the sea- 
wall at Fusan had been doing, contemplating. Whence they 
came or whither going was undiscoverable, and the motions of 
walking seemingly purposeless, except perhaps that it assisted 
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somewhat in the consumption of tobacco, for the pipe is with the 
Corean always. But why they should be walking was the puzzle, 
for on the dun-brown landscape there seemed to be no earthly 
place they could have come from, nor any in sight which could 
possibly deserve to be called a destination. Those who had no 
bullocks to attract their attention simply walked, as the others 
had stood, white-robed, gauze-hatted, with hands clasped in- 
sleeve, in the calm bright morning, contemplating. 

Presently, when eyes had gotten accustomed to the universal 
brown of the autumn, they noticed certain bump-like excrescences 
far away in the landscape; and as the train sped on, the car of 
civilisation shrieking down this primitive world, we passed some 
of them quite close, and realised that these bumps were hovels, and 
the aggregations of them villages, with people living in them, 
smoking, and contemplating. So it became clear that the walkers 
had come from and were making for some such hovels as these, 
and really had some motive for what they were doing. 

The habitation of the Corean peasant is a veritable hovel : low, 
with thick overhanging thatch, looking more like a gigantic mush- 
room than anything else ; and in the villages they are packed close 
together, with barely standing-room between. Yet the Corean 
thinks he has solved some of the problems of existence quite 
cleverly—certainly in a way quite different from that usually 
adopted by other folk. Thus, in the simple matter of protecting 
himself, or rather his valuable gauze hat, from the rain, he carries 
a conical palm-leaf covering neatly folded in his pocket, so that 
when the rain comes it is always ready to be opened and put on the 
hat ; in this way the arm-aching business of holding up an umbrella 
is avoided, and hands are free for the more useful purpose of pipe- 
carrying, or may return to clasp each other once more. The girls 
are even cleverer, for they carry a real umbrella; but they fasten 
it on to their hats, so that their hands are also free for their normal 
purpose of carrying something. In the way of warming his hovel, 
too, the Corean is quite original. The fire is low down on the 
floor, and spreads its heat underneath it ; and the chimney is in 
the wall, quite close to the ground. This adds to the amount of 
smoke in the streets, but that is a trifle; the great object of a 
Corean householder’s life is economy of fuel, for wood is very 
expensive. Where if comes from is another of the many puzzles 
which perplex you in the early days of your visit, for round Seoul 
the country is so denuded that you can almost count the trees on 
your fingers. But there is an almost endless train of bullocks 
and diminutive ponies coming into the city by the Pekin Gate, 
bringing in wood from the north to the large open spaces in the 
city which serve for fuel markets. The floors of the hovels are 
covered with a thick tough paper, and the mat-bed upon the floor 
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isalways warm. When you have at last taken all this in, the reason 
why you did not recognise those clumps of hovels as human 
habitations is clear : there were no chimneys, nor any wreathing 
smoke in the air, and you begin to realise that the Corean was 
wiser than the Early Briton, who, if the history we learnt at 
school is true, allowed the smoke of his fire to escape through a 
hole in the roof. The hole low down in the wall is distinctly 
preferable. 

In the landscape through which the train is still speeding there 
are other strange-looking bumps, and they too have no distin- 
guishing features to suggest what they are. In some places there 
are bumps by the hundred, in the outskirts of Seoul by the 
hundred thousand. Those are the graves of departed Coreans— 
unnamed, unnumbered, undistinguishable one from the other, 
and the dead forgotten. Only where the tenant of the grave is 
of noble family a few protecting pine trees stand to guard his 
resting-place. The Imperial tombs are mounds of the same shape, 
but much larger, and these are guarded by stone abbots and rams 
—perchance the sacrificial ram. Yet with all the oblivion which 
seems to surround the dead, the hills which are Nature’s grave- 
yards are sacred, and the forced disturbance of them when roads 
were of imperious necessity to the living caused at one time much 
difficulty to the Japanese Government. 

By-and-by we came to a wayside station, where there were 
people moving, actually hurrying about, getting in and out of the 
train, and generally giving signs of being busily alive. Then on 
again into the all-pervading brownness. I have been told that it is 
quite different when the crops are on the land—that the country is 
verdant and smiling, the people more purposeful in their coming 
and going, and that all is fair to look upon; even the environing 
hills are said to have colour and a beauty of their own. I would 
fain believe it; but for plain unvarnished ugliness and lack of 
interest the first sight of Corea in the autumn beats anything 
I have ever seen ; it needs all the brightness of the sky—and that 
is surpassingly clear and blue—to make up for it. It all looks so 
barren that the prevailing sadness of the people may be at once 
accounted for. As for the hills, they seem to be all rocks; that 
you have but to scratch the soil for the granite to appear. 

One thing arrests the traveller’s attention at once—the parcel- 
ling of the ground into small holdings, which was unlike any 
other parcelling I had ever seen ; so irregular and fantastic was it 
that one wondered by what strange means it could have come into 
existence. Sometimes the partitioning mounds did attempt, with 
more or less success, to follow the contour of some undulating 
ground ; but, apart from this, they appeared to have been drawn at 
random, each man taking what seemed to him sufficient for his 
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needs, without any controlling authority, and quite regardless of 
the needs of other people. Some must have had, let us say, the 
Corean equivalent for a rod, pole, or perch ; others double perhaps, 
though not often ; others not so much as half ; while some seemed 
to have perforce been content with a rood or so, with hardly room 
to turn a furrow. Then, again, the shapes of the allotments, or 
whatever they were originally, were infinite in variety ; some were 
long and some were short, some were square, some rhomboidal, and 
some were no shape at all, being a mere contenu resulting from 
other people’s lines being drawn anyhow. If there had been a plan 
in the beginning of things, I imagined it fantastically somewhat in 
this wise. The headman must have summoned the members of 
the village community with their bullocks and ploughs, and 
drawn them up in line some fifteen feet apart, starting from the 
mountain. Then he must have told them that each was to have 
so much land for himself as lay between the furrow drawn by his 
own plough and that of his neighbour, and so must have given the 
word ‘Go.’ What a straining there must have been by every 
man to get more than hisdue. The man next the mountain mani- 
festly bent his line out of the straight at once, fetching a goodly 
compass to his left, pressing number two to do the same, and he in 
his turn pressing number three farther and farther out of the 
straight. And the same process was probably going on at the other 
end of the line, so that those in the middle got squeezed out of 
existence altogether, and others had to put up with the tiniest scrap 
of earth imaginable. There is one small tract of land about an 
hour’s journey from Seoul, where all these meandering lines are 
straightened out, and the allotments are as regular as in Japan 
itself. But this is the little region governed by Dr. Kondo, the 
Director of the Station Agronomique, of which I spoke in January. 

And so at last to Seoul, which I find it almost impossible ade- 
quately to describe. The features one looks for first in an eastern 
city are its walls and gates; and at Seoul the storied gates are 
peculiarly fascinating, worth a day’s study to themselves. There 
is, of course, a Chinese look about them, but there is something 
specially characteristic of them which is Corean. The Hermit 
Kingdom in times gone by had distinct ideas of its own, not 
only in connexion with such matters as the heating of houses and 
protecting hats from the rain; it also must have had some very 
definite views on art. What influence Corea had on the art of 
China as it passed through on its way to Japan is hard to define; 
but there can be no doubt that it had some which is worth more 
than a passing thought. The one that passes through my mind 
as I write is that the softer nature of the Coreans must have 
mitigated the severities and angularities of Chinese art, and 
so prepared the way for the smooth draughtsmen of Japan. 
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The influence of the music of the Coreans was accepted deli- 
berately ; for, having conquered their country, most reliable tradi- 
tion ascribes to the Empress Jingo the wisdom of taking musicians 
as hostages to Japan, and their instruments as tribute. After- 
wards there seems to have been a voluntary exodus of musicians 
from Corea into Japan ; and it is recorded that they taught the use 
of many new instruments, and much novel and delightful music. 

But I must once more enter Seoul by the gates, and describe 
the wall. One’s idea of a city wall is that it girdles the city, 
compressing the streets into the smallest compass imaginable, and 
promoting the greatest possible discomfort to the citizens, whose 
one idea must be to escape and build them houses extra muros. 
But in Corea things are worked out somewhat differently. The 
wall of Seoul encompasses a vast area beyond the city, and wanders 
off into the adjoining hills, till it is lost to sight among the rocks, 
reappearing again on the distant sky-line. Why it should do 
so does not at first sight appear ; for it would seem to render the 
task of the defenders a hundred times more difficult, that of the 
attacking force infinitely easy; for their warriors, so a simple 
Western would think, could pass over those walls at a thousand 
unprotected places, and, permeating the intervening country, 
would have Seoul at their mercy. Presently I will tell a pleasant 
little story of how such an attack was repulsed by deeds of daring. 

Save for the Consulates, erstwhile Legations, the city itself is 
full of low houses; only in the Japanese quarter are there shops 
and buildings in Eurasian style of architecture. But the broad 
roads, many of them leading to a palace gate, relieve it from mono- 
tony ; and when they are crowded with white-robed Coreans I know 
few streets so picturesque as those of Seoul, or so delightful to 
wander in, kodak in hand, like the veriest tourist. Even in the 
capital the Corean does not abandon his contemplative habit, both 
stationary at doors and street corners, and ambulatory. But the city 
is not without life, if only for the strings of ponies and buffaloes with 
their packs of wood and vegetables coming and going to the market 
places. And then there are the processions, which, as I have said 
before, the Corean loves. For ten days it simply ‘rained proces- 
sions,’ as the French would say, and Seoul was very gay with 
bunting ; the crossed flags of Corea and Japan being at every door, 
arranged in that simple style of Japanese street decoration which 
is far more effective than any Venetian masts and strings of parti- 
coloured banners. There was much changing of Imperial resi- 
dences. For reasons political, with which I have nothing to do, 
but which those who are learned in the haute politique of Corea 
will have no difficulty in appreciating, the new Emperor moved 
from his old palace to the East Palace, and the ex-Emperor in 
his turn moved from his residence to the new Emperor’s old 
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palace, in quite Ollendorfian fashion. The Emperor’s removal 
was a pageant ; there were the 17th Regiment of Japanese Lancers, 
with gay pennons, sturdy little veterans of some five-and-twenty 
summers, all with many medals testifying to doughty deeds per- 
formed during the war ; the Corean Gendarmes ; the Ministry, in 
much-gold-laced uniforms ; a crowd of Corean gentry in top hats 
and frock-coats; Court carriages with ladies-in-waiting in most 
picturesque robes; the Emperor in khaki uniform, with the 
Empress by his side—for the first time in Corean annals—in a 
gilded coach ; high ceremonial functionaries ; a crowd of eunuchs 
and running footmen, courtiers and servitors in a heterogeneous 
mass; more lancers; and last the little Crown Prince with his 
aide-de-camp, sitting very upright indeed in a coach of his own, 
also in khaki, acknowledging the greetings of the crowd in his 
own quite military fashion, and evidently mightily enjoying his 
share of the show. The ex-Emperor’s removal was characterised 
by somewhat less ceremony, but the procession was gay with 
uniforms and lancers’ pennons. There was somewhat less gold on 
his coach, to which, in spite of brown velvet uniform and many 
orders, he went in his chair of state carried by many bearers and 
beneath the shade of his sacred yellow umbrella, so difficult is it to 
slough off the old custom. The Lady Om accompanied her lord 
in her closed chair, carried apparently by about fifty men, so 
numerous were the runners hurrying beside it. These different 
changes of residences involved numerous minor ones, visits of cere- 
mony : of the Crown Prince to his father, the ex-Emperor ; of the 
ex-Emperor to his eldest son, the new Emperor (the Ollendorfian 
turn of sentence is almost unavoidable); and of the Resident- 
General with his brilliant staff to the new Emperor ; the official 
object of these being to inquire if everybody was satisfied with 
the new quarters and found the new arrangements to their liking. 
Whether these exalted personages were satisfied or not, all the 
processions were very much to the liking of the Corean in the 
street. 

The Corean in the street is, as I have said, always dressed in 
white : it is the sign of mourning for the past greatness of his 
country, in which he is a firm believer. He dreams and folds his 
arms in the sleeves of the white robe and ponders on his nation’s 
story. At one time, not very long before the war, the vanished 
past flickered into life once more. Independence is so fine a 
thing that he built a triumphal arch in honour of its return, when 
it was guaranteed to him in the early stages of the wrangle over 
hisbody. It stands in the broad way which leads to the cleft in the 
rocks called the Pekin Gate, through which many hundreds of men 
and beasts pass to and fro every day. The arch is large by com- 
parison with the surrounding hovels—almost towers above them. 
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But it shows signs of the rough blows of time, and there is a great 
crack in it already. Close by is a low wooden building where the 
young Corean of the advanced type meets and talks of future 
independence, and where trouble is brewing every day. 

But the Corean woman is, unlike her husband, no dreamer. 
The busy folk in the streets are the women; and their green 
dresses give them colour which they somewhat lack. They wear 
the coat over the head with loose sleeves hanging down, in the 
manner of the ‘ Woman of Samaria’ in the picture, and there is 
a little tradition concerning this dress which is worth telling, for 
only the women of Seoul may wear it. It happened long ago that 
an enemy was preparing to swoop down upon the city, and news 
of the invasion came at the time when all the men were busy in 
the mountains beyond the walls gathering wood for winter fuel. 
Then the women took their husbands’ muskets, and with one 
accord went to those ramparts I have told of to do what they might 
in defence of hearth and home. The enemy for all his cunning in 
selecting so propitious a time of day for his attack was outwitted 
by the women ; for they covered their heads with their mantles and 
showed only forehead-high above the walls. Then, seeing so vast 
and unexpected a crowd of defenders, the invader turned and de- 
parted by the way he had come. Thus it came about that when 
the men came home they found everything as peaceful as when 
they went to their work in the morning, and listened wondering to 
the tale. Then it was decreed that for ever thenceforward the 
women of Seoul should wear their green coats in this strange 
fashion, and it is in the code of honour of all other women that this 
right should be respected. The story of the gay hussar’s jacket 
and hanging sleeve—alas! no more in British regiments—finds 
its anti-type in this far-off country. 

I feel that my protagonist, the imaginary critic, is being sadly 
neglected all this time. He deserves more than a passing notice, 
for he afforded me some entertainment at breakfast while I was in 
Seoul. Here are two specimens, so entirely unpolitical that I 
have no hesitation in referring to them. He delighted in two 
distinct forms of criticism, the ‘ previous’ and the ‘ after-all’ ; 
of which I will give examples. Here is a criticism ‘ previous.’ 
During the war, and for the purposes of the war, a standard time 
was found to be necessary, and Tokyo time prevailed throughout 
Corea and Manchuria—much in the same way as, for the con- 
venience of navigators, a standard time prevails from north to 
south of the China coast. Peace came; but Tokyo time seemed 
to have come to stay, for the half-hour was never adjusted—to the 
great inconvenience of everybody, because you never knew where 
you were : whether by lucky chance you happened to be where you 
ought tobe. If you were not clever enough to remember whether 
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an invitation to dinner had said ‘ 7.30, Japanese time,’ you were 
faced with the possible alternatives, equally disagreeable, of 
arriving half an hour too soon, or half an hour too late. For my 
sins of omission I had experience of both. The Arab time of © 
Zanzibar could not be more inconvenient ; for when you see that 
it is half-past two at eight o’clock in the morning the fact that the 
time of the Zanzibarbarian is not your time is easy to remember, 
How the critics, and even the non-critics, railed in the well-known 
language! WasI myself free from offence? And yet this alien 
and self-satisfied Government would do nothing to put things at 
their normal, and let the time of day run smoothly with the sun. 
Could anything be more monstrous, more characteristic of the 
Japanese! Presently, in due process of the suns, a notice in the 
Gazette informed the world, just as we were getting used to it, too, 
that Tokyo time was abolished, and a meridian for Corea estab- 
lished. The critic may say with the Roman, ‘I myself did it!’ 
But, still, longitudes are not determined in a day; and it is just 
possible that the matter was being thought out by the Japanese 
in their usual practical manner, in sublime unconsciousness of 
criticism. 

Here is an example of the ‘ after-all ’ criticism. A Commission 
had been appointed to investigate and regulate the expenses of the 
Imperial household, for that was an ulcer in the diseased body 
of the State. Among other things to be inquired into was the 
prodigious number of those who fed at imperial tables. The 
reforms suggested by the Commissioners, and afterwards sum- 
marily effected at the instigation of a tyrannical invader, were 
many, among them the dismissal of those who neither toiled nor 
spun for their daily food. They were condemned as retainers 
unnecessarily retained on the establishment. But to eat and sleep 
and do no work was claimed as the hereditary privilege of these 
hangers-on of palace kitchens. They had become gross in their 
indolence ; were not even unjust stewards, and the mammon of 
unrighteousness was not too ready to receive them into their 
habitations. Truly their case was a hard one, yet a somewhat 
difficult one to make capital out of against the brutal oppressor. 
But the critic was undefeated ; he discovered that his tender heart 
was deeply touched by the harrowing scenes he had witnessed on 
that sad day of farewell to the bowls and platters of youth, and 
tearfully he wrote: ‘ After all, was it necessary? It is cruel; a 
Corean’s daily food does not cost very much.’ A short time 
afterwards a paragraph of interesting news appeared—the 
Emperor’s daily kitchen bill had been reduced by 500 dollars 
a day. Was it possible that the Commissioners had effected 
unconsciously a wider reform by the dismissal of these needy folk? 

The reformer’s path lies along many a lonely furrow, and is 
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always uphill. Even so obvious a reform as this could only result 
in adding a tribe of hungry mortals to the ranks of the disaffected ; 
and herein lies Japan’s great difficulty. The imperial kitchen, and 
the petty thefts of its legion of scullions, and scullions’ friends, 
are typical of the whole ; a generation of parasites, of place-hunters, 
of those who demand doles irrespective of place, must disappear, 
and their traditions with them, before the path comes easy. It is 
well to realise the alternatives : to keep them on and let the breed 
increase, or to send them out into the darkness where plots are 
hatched and murders planned, and disaffection’s brood cries 
vengeance for imaginary wrongs. 

It has always seemed to me a pity that the proverbial philoso- 
pher could not get a firmer grip on the other side of life, could not 
busy himself with larger problems than those which the domestic 
hearth engenders. He is quite positive that the love of money is 
the root of all evil. If a wiser man were to express in a neat 
formula the opposite and more worldly fact, he would hit off 
exactly the case of the Corean; for his want of appreciation of 
the value of money is the cause of a great deal of the country’s 
internal troubles. Much of it springs from a debased coinage. 
The effects of a debased coinage on the character of a people would 
form an excellent subject for a prize essay, and the materials could 
be gathered in a fortnight’s pleasant holiday in Seoul. I would 
say without fear of contradiction that a dollar which is perpetually 
falling in value, with the ultimate abyss in front of you that it may 
some day touch the cost of production, is the root of so many evils 
that it might be added to a national stock of proverbs. It is some- 
thing like ‘ Japanese time’; you never know exactly where you 
are, or how much you have spent when you have paid a dollar for 
anything. That is precisely the frame of mind in which the 
Resident-General found the Coreans spending their national 
revenue ; and one of the objects he had greatly in view was to keep 
down the public expenditure on useless or merely ornamental 
things. He did so, according to his custom, by instilling the 
principles of economy into the ears of the individual, and 
preaching the homely doctrine of thrift to the Ministers of State 
whenever he thought the season fitting. An audience at the 
palace, soon after the Emperor’s removal thither, was just over ; a 
glass of champagne and a cigar in the ante-room had loosened 
tongues a little ; Prince Ito was in his most ingratiating humour. 
The Minister of the Household contemplated certain changes in 
the decoration of the room, and of other rooms in the palace, and his 
fervour grew as he sketched his scheme to the Resident-General. 
It would be a good thing to have him on his side when the time 
came for asking for the necessary funds. It must be confessed 
that repairs and renovation were urgently needed, not ‘ here and 
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there,’ but everywhere ; for that particular palace had not been 
inhabited for some time. But the Prince would not have it at 
the lowest price ; and he intermitted between the puffs of smoke 
a pleasant little discourse on ways and means. There was no 
touch of rebuke in his voice, for other Ministers were listening, 
and perchance looking for a colleague’s discomfiture ; only a most 
friendly reminder that there were possibly other things of graver 
import which needed the money more, which had never been 
furbished at all, not so striking to the eye perhaps as mural carving 
and gilding, but more deeply affecting the good of the nation. It 
was not a homily even, just a little wise talk from a man of the 
world ; the scheme of decoration stood adjourned. There was no 
friction, no trace of squirming under the tyrant’s grinding heel; 
and it ended with a cordial and, unless I am very wrong indeed, 
a perfectly genuine expression of goodwill. 

A smart victoria and pair, spoil of the war, is waiting, and I 
leave the palace for the streets once more, for I am conscious that 
the curio-hunter is waiting to know what treasures he may hope to 
bring away with him from Seoul, besides mere memories of those 
most fascinating streets. The answer is, not very much. The 
modern brassware, mainly bowls of various sizes, is peculiarly 
attractive for its solidity and weight, the simplicity of its shapes, 
and its burnished lustre. Tall brass candlesticks with reflectors, 
and caskets of iron with hammered silver arabesque work, are the 
most interesting of the curios proper. Now and then you may see 
an old Chinese jar worth haggling for ; the price, say, fifty dollars, 
the value probably at least treble. It so befell one day in my 
wanderings. The rest of the shopman’s stock-in-trade was 
furniture of all sorts, old and new ; so a little examination into the 
vendor’s title to porcelain seemed advisable, a little consideration 
whether it would be a case of caveat emptor, or whether market 
overt would protect me if I purchased. It was old—famille verte— 
very old and very fine, the shopman assured me, for he had it from 
the palace ! Yes, I might be astonished, but his word might be taken 
(a reference to ‘ gospel truth’ revealed a Saxon ancestor among 
his forbears). It was clearly some forgotten offering from China 
to the Emperor. You see, he amiably informed me, an Emperor 
had lately been deposed, and whenever one Emperor so made 
place for another the palace servants had an imprescriptible right 
to take whatever they fancied, one piece for each. Irrespective of 
value? Yes, so long as they only took one each. ‘ Loot from the 
Summer Palace ’ has long been recognised as a good and reputable 
title; but this seemed to be a variation which had no touch of 
respectability about it, seemed to mix post and propter in so un- 
becoming a fashion, that the story would hardly bear repeating 
except as the price of not possessing the jar to point it, 
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And so from this quaint receiver of appropriated trifles from 
palaces into the streets once more, into one which bears the name 
‘Cabinet Street ’—not the home of disjecta membra of broken up 
political cabinets, but of those large handsome boxes studded with 
heavy brass knobs, and ornamented with chased hinges and 
ornaments, which few travellers leave Corea without purchasing. 
Cabinet Street is full of shops devoted to the sale of them, new and 
old. They are ‘ cash-boxes,’ and take one back to the pre-historic 
times of twenty years ago, when travelling in the Hermit Kingdom 
was a serious expedition, for the possibility that Fusan might one 
day be a terminus of the Siberian Railway was then not much 
more than an unformulated dream of the engineers. The cash- 
box needed a special pack-horse to itself, for it held the strings of 
‘cash,’ the wherewithal to prosecute your journey ; in every sense 
an impediment to rapid progress. They were also an impediment 
to the daily existence of the Corean householder, for this most 
inconvenient medium necessitated the possession of these large 
cabinets to keep the cash. Nowadays all that has been changed ; 
the cabinets of rare workmanship have become scarce, and an 
old one sometimes comes into the market to fetch almost as 
much in the new medium as it could carry of the old in the days 
gone by. 

The mention of these precious cabinets tempts me to touch on 
a much more serious side of their disappearance from use, the 
cause of it—the reformation of the Corean currency under 
the magic wand of a high Japanese official, Mr. Migata—for 
it is one of the most important things that Japan has done for 
the country. It has an obvious relation to that necessity for 
instilling a knowledge of the value of money into the Corean mind 
to which I referred just now. 

The currency was nominally on a silver basis, but possessed 
nostandard. Copper‘ cash ’ and nickels were practically the only 
circulating medium. The face value of the ‘ cash’ represented 
their actual value ; they were not debased coinage, only an incon- 
venient medium. Nickels, on the other hand, were issued as 
subsidiary coins, with a great and ever-changing difference 
between their actual and their face value. The Corean Govern- 
ment, looking to the profit to be made by minting them, paid no 
attention to the quality, and issued them in enormous quantities, 
with the result that they fell to less than half their nominal value, 
and privately minted counterfeits obtained a circulation throughout 
the country. In 1905, a gold standard identical with that of Japan 
was adopted; the Government mint, the chief offender in the 
supply of nickels, was closed, and the Dai Ichi Ginko, one of the 
most important of the Japanese banks, which had established a 
branch in Seoul, was recognised as the Government Central 
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Treasury, its notes being recognised as legal tender exchangeable 
at sight for the new standard coinage. Japanese coins were also 
made legal tender, and other steps were taken to make the 
monetary standard of Corea identical with that of Japan, and so to 
remove the great obstacle to commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. The nickels were then withdrawn from cir- 
culation, newly minted subsidiary coins being substituted for 
them. The exchange operations were attended with much success. 
Applications were limited to sums of not less than 1,000 and not 
more than 10,000 Corean dollars; and in the first six days of 
July 74 millions were tendered, which were examined and disposed 
of by the end of August. Offices were then opened in the provinces, 
and by the end of August 102 million dollars had been exchanged, 
and the business of the country started on a sound financial basis. 
My friend the critic sees in this, of course, too great a regard for 
Japanese interests ; but it amounted to no more than a utilisation 
of a convenient standard, which had already been established in 
Japan, to which the Corean coinage was adapted ; and that Japan 
should foster by this means a trade between herself and her pro- 
tectorate had nothing to do with opening or shutting a door to other 
nations. This much having been accomplished, attention was next 
turned to Corean financial institutions. First, some native banks 
were assisted and officially recognised, and a note issue inaugu- 
rated ; then Co-operative Warehouse Companies were established ; 
and in order to assist the merchants a loan from the private purse 
of the Emperor was granted, part of it being devoted to assist 
the founding of a Warehouse Company with bonded warehouses 
by the leading piece-goods merchants, and thus a start was made 
in training the Coreans in sound business methods. Afterwards 
those handmaids of commerce, bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, were taken by the hand. Now, the Corean promissory note 
was of a most primitive kind. It was a piece of paper five to eight 
inches long and an inch broad, on which were written the 
particulars : the sum due, the due date, and the names of the 
parties. Even so primitive an idea as making it foil and counter- 
foil with these particulars on each had never been thought of ; the 
paper was simply torn down the length, one half being kept by 
each party. The obligation of the debtor was to pay the amount 
to anyone who presented the other half of the note ; it resembled 
the old-time love-token of the broken ring, the promise of marriage 
to be fulfilled when the halves were joined together. But, 
unlike the pieces of the ring, the halves of these torn notes passed 
from hand to hand; they were negotiable with comparative ease, 
and became a species of currency; but whether the ultimate 
joining of the two halves was an essential preliminary to the 
fulfilment of the obligation I was unable to ascertain, nor what 
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the result if the other half had also been passed on. These notes 
seem to have been issued without much regard to means of 
payment, and the due date was apparently a mere matter of 
form; the result was that numbers of them were presented at 
the same time when they had accumulated, or when the promissor 
could be found, and no means of payment having been provided, 
nor any goods deposited as security, doors were closed and panics 
ensued. I have taken these details from Mr. Migata’s report, 
which I was privileged to see. From that report.one could gather 
some idea of the herculean tasks which the Japanese Government 
found in front of it when it undertook to put the internal affairs of 
the country in order. It may be well to point out some of them, 
which the outside world hears little of. Starting a new colony 
was nothing to it, for there was so much rottenness to clear away, 
and the reek of the Augean stables might well have discouraged 
less determined men. But each problem was attacked in turn 
with infinite courage, and success has attended the Japanese in 
more than one of these undertakings, which are the little wheels 
of the great machine of State, which must be made to work 
smoothly before the big wheel can go round. There were public 
works, ordinary and extraordinary, to be undertaken—roads, 
waterworks, Customs premises, Government offices; there were 
forests to be cared for, for without fuel the people could not face 
the winters ; above all, the people on whom the Government must 
depend for carrying on its ubiquitous work had to be instructed, 
even in the smallest details, such as surveying, printing, book- 
keeping, and the essential to good book-keeping, sound business 
principles. ‘To the successful comes success, and the work still 
goes on, growing in vigour day by day. 

There are a hundred by-paths in Seoul down which you turn 
in your morning’s ramble through the city, but they all bring you 
back to the main thoroughfare from which you started. So I, 
though I have wandered along many by-paths in the record of 
a pleasant holiday, when I revisited the glimpses of the Moon of 
Japan, and found her rays diffused over wider territories than when 
I served her, come inevitably back to the point from which I 
started in the January number of this Review, the personal policy 
of the late Resident-General, Prince Ito. That my old chief 
should have been pro-Consul of one of those vast areas in which 
the Emperor’s influence is wielded, that after many years he 
should still wear the harness, still dominate in the strife of intel- 
lect, still, as in the days of old, prevail in the contest of human 
intelligence and will, undoubtedly added a zest and interest to 
what I saw, but I honestly believe that it did not distort my 
vision, nor blind me to facts which the greatest of the Japanese 
themselves know to exist. I have noted them, non-politically and 
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non-contentiously, in the hope that they may do some slight 
service to the country whose salt I one time ate. 

The minor details of Prince Ito’s public policy were based on 
the same principles as his personal policy of reconciliation—-to 
proceed by slow and sure steps, to get at the human feelings of the 
individual and so to leaven the mass, looking afterwards for larger 
results in the changed aspect of the national life. I think I may 
without undue iteration refer once more to two matters which he 
deemed to be of great importance. The first is the Model Farm; 
and I quote a short extract from Dr. Kondo’s first report, which 
shows more clearly than anything I have written can do the scope 
of the experiment : 


The object of the Station is to promote and improve agriculture, which 
is the most important source of wealth in Corea. Hitherto the art of tilling 
the soil has been left in a deplorable state of neglect in this country, little 
attempt having ever been made to improve it. The improvement of agricul- 
ture in Corea, therefore, offers a very interesting field of activity in various 
directions, such as, for instance, the method of cultivation, dairy farming, 
sericulture, proper utilisation of land, irrigation, and so forth. In order to 
secure improvement in these respects, the most effective method seems to 
consist in affording the Corean farmers object-lessons by means of an expe- 
rimental establishment. According to an Imperial Ordinance promulgated 
in 1906, the work of the Model Station may be classified in a general manner 
as follows: (1) To set examples and conduct experiments for the promotion 
and improvement of agriculture; (2) to carry out chemical researches ; 
(3) distribution of seeds, seedlings, silkworms’ eggs, and domestic animals ; 
and (4) lectures, investigations, and answers to queries on subjects relating 
to agriculture and industry. 


“God made the water-buffalo.’ It thrives wonderfully in 
Formosa, but was omitted from the elementary scheme of things 
in Corea. The land has therefore only the laziest and least skilful 
of mankind, to whom necessity even has taught nothing, to help 
her yield her increase. But the Japanese have brought petite 
culture on a large scale to a wonderful pitch of perfection. They 
seemed, therefore, to be the fore-ordained teachers of their next- 
door neighbours the Coreans in this matter; and they have set 
about their work with their accustomed skill and energy. 

The second matter on which I repeat myself is the firm basis 
on which Prince Ito helped to place the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Corea. And I cannot better conclude this trilogy 
which is devoted to his memory, and to recording the inner work- 
ings of his mind, than by quoting from his speech at the inaugural 
ceremony of which I have already spoken, and which was de- 
scribed by the Seoul Press as one of the most remarkable and 
striking incidents in the history and moral uplifting of Corea, 
the results of which could not fail to have a profound bearing 
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on the future of the country. Addressing the managers and the 
members, he said : 


Short as its career in this country is, I am sincerely gratified to observe 
that it is already doing extremely useful work for betterment of the moral 
and material welfare of this people, especially of the rising generation. 
Upon you, the young men of Corea, rest responsibilities of the gravest 
nature. Your country’s destiny is in your hands; its future will be what 
you make it. Let me entreat you to do your best to conform to the noble 
ideals set before you by the leaders of this Institution ; then alone can you 
satisfactorily fulfil what your country expects of you. In conclusion, I 
wish to express my deepest thanks to the officers and leading members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Corea for the conscientious way in 
which they are working for the good of Corea and of her rising generation. 


F. T. Piaaort. 
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In the preceding articles, the history of Japan, as depicted in 
the tableaux in the great Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, has 
been brought down to the fall of the H6djé family of usurpers, 
who left their country under a deep debt of gratitude due to their 
names for good and efficient government, but are now only re- 
membered for their disloyalty and tyrannical cruelty to their 
sovereigns, to whom every Japanese, high or low, is bound by all 
the teaching of his religion to render the same reverence that he 
does to the Gods of Heaven. The present and concluding article 
of our series will be devoted to the last six of the tableaux, illus- 
trating life in Japan from the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the present day. 

Three soldiers shared in the overthrow of the Hdjé6. While 
Nitta Yoshisada conducted the great campaign against Kamakura, 
Kusunoki Masashige and Ashikaga Takauji had been equally suc- 
cessful in subduing the territorial nobles who supported the H6jé 
in other parts of the Empire. The three returned to Kioto in 
triumph, where the Emperor, Go Daigo, restored to his capital 
and his throne, was actively administering the Government. 
There Ashikaga, ambitious, unscrupulous, as self-seeking and dis- 
simulating as Nitta and Kusunoki were unselfish, upright, and 
loyal, soon obtained the ear of the Emperor, and was more 
generously rewarded for his services than his fellow-soldiers. But 
he was still unsatisfied, and demanded for himself the title of 
Shégun. It was refused by the Emperor, and Ashikaga then 
resolved to take it. He withdrew to Kamakura, which was re- 
built, where, as Yoritomo had done more than a hundred years 
before, he got together a large army of his own adherents, rein- 
forced by all the adventurers of the Eastern Provinces, whose 
only trade was war, and marched against what he called ‘ the false 
advisers ’ of the Emperor at Kidto. His triumph was as complete 
as Yoritomo’s had been. Nitta and Kusunoki were defeated 
at the historic battle of the River Minato; the Emperor fled 
from Kidto, once more an exile; Ashikaga proclaimed his 
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deposition and placed on the throne another member of the 
Imperial family, from whom he easily obtained the appointment 
of Shégun. All that ambition in its wildest dreams could desire 
was now open to him. The two great men that had first fought 
by his side and then against him were both dead, one killed on 
the battlefield and the other by his own hands, scorning, in the 
true spirit of Japanese chivalry, to survive defeat and the ruin of 
the cause for which he fought, both leaving behind them names 
which are venerated by all their countrymen as those of loyal and 
courageous patriots. Many of the great feudal lords through- 
out the Empire, his own compeers, his own equals in birth and 
rank, sprung alike from military adventurers, hated Ashikaga 
with all the bitterness of jealousy that is as burning as it is 
impotent. But none was strong enough to stand against him 
single-handed, and inter-clan animosity, when every lord was 
seeking to aggrandise his own wealth and influence at the expense 
of his neighbour, prevented any effective combination among 
them. Under the H6jé the successive Shéguns had, as vacancies 
arose, always ostensibly owed their appointments to the formal 
nomination of the Emperors, however little was the real choice 
which the Emperors were permitted to exercise in the matter. 
The Ashikaga threw off even this pretence, and for nearly two and 
a half centuries the office became hereditary in their family. 
Previous Shdguns had resided in Kamakura. They left a cadet 
of the family in charge at Kamakura and fixed their court at the 
capital, Kidto, where they built their castle next to the very walls 
of the Imperial Palace; where, living in all the splendour of 
wealth and power, they completely overshadowed the Imperial 
descendants of the Sun Goddess, who were dependent on them 
for even the very means of subsistence of themselves and their 
courtiers. 

Throughout these centuries the state of the Empire was piti- 
able. The local power of the territorial nobles had continued to 
grow, and each noble had established himself as an autocratic 
sovereign in his own domains. Might was the only right recog- 
nised by them, and peace was almost unknown. While the 
peasant was no less wretched than the French peasant before 
the Revolution, the Shégun’s Court at Kioto was no less magni- 
ficent than that of Louis the Fourteenth at Paris. The Ashikaga 
did much to beautify Kidto. To them it owes the Kinkakuji and 
the Ginkakuji—the gold and silver pavilions which, though 
denuded of their old magnificence and stripped of their gold and 
silver sheathing, are still objects of admiration to every European 
who sees them, however ignorant he may be of their history. It 
was in the gardens of Kinkakuji, long before the pavilion was 
built, but when they were lovely enough to tempt even an 
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Emperor who had resigned his throne to pass his last years among 
them, away from the cares and anxieties of the Court, that the 
Emperor once, when panting on a. hot summer’s day, had the 
hills around him spread with white silk in order that he might 
fancy himself in the midst of snow and enjoy as much sensation 
of coolness in the broiling heat as the scene of artificial winter 
could give his eyes. Kamakura declined and fell to utter decay, 
but Kidto, though the frequent scene of inter-clan fights, though 
the mass of its inhabitants were only a degree less wretched than 
the peasants, continued to flourish as the centre of art. It was 
the golden age of Japanese art. Painting, the drama, literature, 
and gardening all ministered to the esthetic luxury of the Court. 
All, under its fostering patronage, produced chefs-d’@uvre that 
are still the glory of their respective spheres. Space does not 
admit a description of the classic form of drama—the Né—which 
reached its apogee under the Ashikaga, or of the graceful and 
refined Cha no Yu, or tea ceremonies, which they cultivated with 
the enthusiasm of devotees. Both the N6 and Cha no Yu are 
still the most refined pleasures of the most cultivated social circles 
of Japan. 

No fewer than three of the twelve tableaux are devoted to life 
in the times of the Ashikaga. In the sixth, symbolical of the 
constant civil war that prevailed while their dynasty lasted, we 
see a long train of gallant warriors in armour marching out of 
their castle gates to meet an enemy who, it is evident from the 
attitude of the leaders, is close at hand. The gentler aspect of 
their Court—that of art, poetry, and the drama—is symbolised 
in the eighth tableau, which represents a performance of the 
classic No—the masked actor on the sceneless stage, in life size, 
in the foreground, and the musicians and chorus at the back; 
while the tenth is a faithful representation of the tiny room and 
the implements that were consecrated to the Cha no Yu, with the 
host and his servant preparing for the reception of the guests. 

History once more repeated itself in the case of the Ashikaga 
as it had done with the Hojé, the Minamoto, and the Fujiwara. 
The Shdguns, yielding to the allurements of luxury and idleness, 
allowed the executive to fall from their hands and became power- 
less in everything but name—the same political nonentities as 
they made the Emperors, wanting at the same time the divine 
prestige which secured the continuity of the Imperial line. The 
feudal nobles held all the strength of the Empire, and, when one 
of these nobles proved himself by military genius worthy of taking 
a decided lead among them, and had at the same time the strength 
to enforce his will, his rise to the position of chief subject of the 
Emperor was only a question of time and opportunity. Ota 
Nobunaga was a remote descendant from the Taira. His father, 
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inheriting an insignificant fief, had, in the national anarchy under 
the Ashikaga, succeeded in extending his domains to a degree that, 
when he died, his son succeeded to a patrimony which made him 
the equal of the greatest feudal chiefs. His own energy and 
military genius did the rest. He extended his domains until he 
became the master of four provinces, and it was soon evident that 
he was following in the footsteps of Yoritomo. A Court intrigue 
gave him his opportunity. The Shdgun and all his family were 
murdered by his own courtiers and ministers. His legal heir, his 
brother, asked Nobunaga’s aid to punish the murderers and secure 
his succession. Nobunaga promptly came with his army, took 
military possession of Kidto, and, when he had placed this 
claimant on the Vice-Imperial throne, he was, de facto, master 
of the Empire. Yoritomo had extorted his own nomination as 
Shégun from the Emperor. Nobunaga was content to leave that 
office with and to act under the nominal authority of the last of 
the Ashikaga. He left with him, however, but a shadow of the 
real power, and, when the Shégun, fretting under the restrictions 
of his political impotency, attempted to assert himself, Nobunaga 
promptly deposed him. This was in the year 1573. No suc- 
cessor was appointed, and the line of Ashikaga Shéguns, which, 
commencing with Takauji, had lasted for two hundred and thirty- 
eight years, came to an end. For the succeeding nine years 
Nobunaga ruled as Yoritomo had done, but without Yoritomo’s 
title of Shdgun ; and under his strong hand and wise statesman- 
ship the Empire recovered the peace and prosperity to which it 
had long been strange, and there was again security of life and 
property where there had been only slaughter and rapine. Then, 
at the greatest moment of his triumph, when all his open enemies 
had acknowledged his power, and he thought there were none 
to fear, black-hearted and covetous treachery—an oft-recurring 
incident in Japanese history—brought his doom, and he fell 
beneath the sword of one of his most trusted followers, one on 
whom he had heaped favours, both of wealth and rank. 

His death and the removal of the strong hand and character 
that had repressed the turbulent territorial nobles and annihi- 
lated the arrogance and power of the Buddhist warrior priests 
threatened to throw the country once more into anarchy, but it 
was saved, though not without a heavy cost, by the general who 
had been Nobunaga’s right hand throughout all the later struggles 
of his career. When his death occurred Hideyoshi was, in 
command of the main army, engaged in hostilities against MGri, 
the Lord of Chéshiu and the Western Provinces, the last of the 
feudal lords who disputed Nobunaga’s authority in the Main 
Island, the direct ancestor of the Lord whose arrogant pride and 
confidence in the last half of the nineteenth century tempted him 
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to throw down the gauntlet of defiance to the combined naval 
strength of Europe and the United States, who was only taught 
that his might was not all powerful when his batteries were 
shattered at Shimonoseki by the guns of the allied fleet. The 
moment the news of what had occurred reached Hideyoshi he 
arranged terms of peace with his enemy, and, hastening back to 
Kidto with all his forces, he attacked and overcame the traitors 
who had been the cause of his chief’s death. Nobunaga had three 
sons, the eldest of whom predeceased him, leaving a son who, at 
this time, was still a child. Neither of the other two had given 
evidence of ability or strength of character, but both had reached 
manhood, both had devoted partisans among their father’s 
adherents who wished to see his honours descend upon the parti- 
cular son which each section among them happened to favour. 
Hideyoshi adopted the cause of the grandchild, and his influence, 
supported as it was by a powerful army accustomed to conquer 
under his leadership, was sufficient to secure the recognition of 
the child as his grandfather’s heir, under Hideyoshi’s guardian- 
ship. The old principle, which had permeated political life since 
the beginning of the regency of Fujiwara, once more came into 
play—that of the vestiture of nominal authority in a child or in 
a weakling incompetent to exercise it, while all real authority 
was in the hands of a deputy or guardian of ability or character. 
Nobunaga’s sons and their partisans attempted to assert their 
claims by an appeal to arms. Both were soon defeated, and 
henceforward Hideyoshi’s path was clear to the attainment of his 
ambition to make himself the first subject of the Empire, if not 
in name in reality. He cherished the hope of becoming the 
founder of a new dynasty of Shoguns. His low birth stood in the 
way of his own elevation to the Shégunate. None had ever held 
that office who was not of Minamoto blood, and the Emperor, 
though accustomed, as the occupants of the throne had been for 
generations, to bow to the mandates of the military dictators, 
could not be induced to confer it on the son of a peasant. 
Hideyoshi thought to overcome this obstacle by inducing the last 
of the Ashikaga Shéguns to adopt him as a son, and, as adoption 
in Japan brings with it all the privileges of birth, he could then 
have claimed the office by family right. But there also he met 
with refusal. With a more illustrious family he was successful. 
The Fujiwara, the direct descendants of the God who had 
descended to earth from heaven with the grandchild of the Sun 
Goddess, now divided into several branches and grown into a 
family great in numbers as it had always been great in rank, were 
as poor as they were of high degree. Their poverty forced them 
to yield to the solicitations of the wealthy and powerful parvenu, 
and Hideyoshi, the son of a poor peasant, who in his youth 
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hawked firewood for sale in the streets, whose first promotion in 
life was to be groom to Nobunaga, to wait upon him on foot while 
he was on horseback and to hold and run beside his horse, was 
adopted into the family in whose veins ran the bluest blood of the 
Empire next that of the Imperial line. Just as none who were 
not of Minamoto blood had held the Shégunate, so none but 
Fujiwara had ever held the office of Kuambaku, the highest 
office at the Court of the Emperor. Hideyoshi was now a 
Fujiwara in the eye of the law, with all the privileges and the 
éclat that the veriest Fujiwara could claim. The Emperor had no 
reason, therefore, to justify a refusal of the office to one who asked 
for it with both right and might to back him, and Hideyoshi’s 
ambition was gratified by one of the greatest dignities that a 
subject could hold. He held this office for a few years and then 
resigned it in favour of his nephew, and, as was usual with retired 
Kuambaku, took the title of Taiké, by which he is known to 
history, where he appears, among all who have held it, as ‘ The 
Taik6.’ 

His subsequent career is full of incident, both in regard to his 
internal policy and his foreign relations, and it left a strong 
influence on the future of his country, the effects of which lasted 
for many generations. Armed with all the dignity and influence 
of high authority under the Crown, backed by a strong army 
which, under his leadership, had never known defeat, supported 
by allies among the great territorial lords, whom either fear or 
respect brought to his side, sagacious enough to conciliate those 
among them who hesitated to throw in their lot with his and were 
too powerful to be easily crushed, and prudent enough never to 
drive his beaten foes into the despair of utter ruin, he soon brought 
the whole Empire to his feet. Nobunaga had made himself 
master of the capital and the Central Provinces that are around 
it, and in the name of his lieutenant, Iyeyasu, also of the Kuant6, 
the Eastern Provinces where Tdkiéd now lies. The Western Pro- 
vinces of the Main Island still disputed his authority, and were 
still unconquered when he died. He had never attempted to 
penetrate into the Islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu, both held by 
powerful nobles, still less to carry the national flag beyond the 
seas. Hideyoshi conquered the two Islands and Korea. 
In Kiushiu, Satsuma, who scorned Hideyoshi for his mean 
origin and treated his messengers with the insolent contempt with 
which he regarded their master, was the acknowledged lord of 
eight of the nine provinces which the Island contained, and was 
aiming at the acquisition of the ninth. The lord of Satsuma and 
his clansmen offered a long resistance, and were only overcome 
after an arduous campaign, conducted at great cost of life and 
treasure, in a mountainous and little known country, where the 
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defenders fought with all the advantages of local knowledge, 
sympathy, and support. Hideyoshi trusted as little to accident 
or chance as did the Japanese of the present day in their campaign 
in Manchuria. An army of spies informed him of all he need 
know as to the nature and conditions of the country into which 
he was about to advance, and every requisite for a prolonged 
campaign, down to the last gaiter button, was prepared before a 
single soldier started. The Satsuma soldiers on their side 
exhibited the same valour, the chief and officers of the clan the 
same impatience of the authority of a centralised government that 
they did three hundred years later, when they fought the last 
campaign in defence of feudalism against the government of the 
present Emperor. The two struggles were equally bloody, and 
both ended in the same way. Satsuma was beaten to its knees 
in both. After the first, it no longer denied the supremacy of 
Hideyoshi. After the second, it became an integral part of the 
Empire under the same laws, the same central government, as all 
the other provinces. After the conquest of Kiushiu, that of the 
north of the Main Island soon followed. ‘The Eastern Provinces, 
that marched with those of the North, were conferred as a fief on 
Iyeyasu, and the city of Yedo (T6ki6), the future capital of the 
Empire, was founded. All Japan, from Satsuma in the South of 
Kiushiu to Mutsu in the North of the Main Island, for the first 
time in history acknowledged the undisputed supremacy of one 
great master and the efficient centralised government of the whole 
Empire which that master was the first to found. 

His victories in peace were no less striking than they had been 
in war. Taxation was reformed and a gold and silver coinage 
struck. Brigandage, whether of soldiers or robbers, was at an 
end. Agriculture, commerce, and industry began to flourish 
when peasants, merchants, and artisans enjoyed security of life 
and liberty of property. Kidto rose from its ashes and, no longer 
disturbed by the brawls and battles of the rival clansmen or clans 
in its streets, became again a ‘castle of peace’ where the 
Emperors could dwell in personal safety though still in political 
impotence. The castle of Osaka, the largest and strongest that 
Japan has ever seen, and within it a palace for his own residence, 
as luxurious and magnificent as the castle was strong, were built 
by Hideyoshi, and the city, favoured by his patronage and by its 
own geographical position, rapidly advanced to the position of the 
first commercial city of the Empire, which it has retained until 
this day. It is the peaceful aspect of his career that is chosen for 
representation in the tableaux—that of the Momoyama (Peach 
Mountain) Epoch, so called after the name of one of his palaces. 

Hideyoshi has been called the Napoleon of Japan; his 
whole career, prior to its closing chapters, bears a strong analogy 
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to that of Napoleon, and it is only in the closing chapters of both 
that a difference presents itself. Hideyoshi, of even humbler 
origin than Napoleon, rose by his military genius to the chiefdom 
of the State and, like Napoleon, his military ambition and his 
vanity were insatiable. Unlike Napoleon, he died when in the 
height of his glory and in the respect, if not the love, of his people, 
and the downfall which Napoleon suffered in his own person fell 
only on Hideyoshi’s son and successor. 

The last effort of his ambition was the invasion of Korea, a 
project that had long been in his heart as a prelude to the conquest 
of China, and the proposed conquest of China was in its turn to 
be a prelude to that of all the world. For fourteen hundred years, 
since the legendary conquest of Korea by the Empress Jingo, 
Japan had been too occupied in domestic war to think of overseas 
expeditions. The memory of Jingo’s conquest was, however, 
still cherished. Ojin, her son, to whom all the credit of the 
conquest was given, was still worshipped throughout the land as 
Hachiman, the God of War ; and Hideyoshi thought that a second 
conquest would procure his own elevation to the national 
pantheon, and its glory be so reflected on his descendants as to 
ensure them in the permanent possession of his dignities and be 
the last stone in the founding of a great family to rule the Empire 
when he had gone. His triumphant expedition to Kiushiu had 
taught him the requirements of an invading army that had to 
depend on the sea for its transport. An immense fleet was 
prepared, and an army of 180,000 men was landed in Korea. It 
was Hideyoshi’s own intention to have gone at the head of this 
force, but at the last moment his health forbade this—he was now 
over sixty years of age and his mode of life in his later years had 
not been marked by moderation—and the command was given in 
equal degree to Konishi Yukinaga and Katé Kiyomasa, both like 
himself sprung from the people, both of whom now hold places in 
the gallery of the nation’s heroes. 

In April 1592 the first division of the army under Konishi 
landed at Fusan, the port in Southern Korea nearest to Japan, 
which had always been the headquarters of intercourse between 
the two countries. A small trading factory had been founded 
there about 150 years before the war, but it had been broken up 
and abandoned. After the war, the port again became the seat 
of a factory and the sole site of commercial and diplomatic inter- 
course between the two nations until 1876—nearly three hundred 
years—when Korea was at last forced by Japan, just as Japan 
herself had shortly before been forced by the United States, to 
abandon her own national seclusion and to enter into treaty 
relations with the rest of the world. The large town of Torai, 
near Fusan, was soon taken by Konishi. Katé followed with the 
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second army, and the two divisions then advanced on the capital 
Seoul, which was also speedily taken, and Korean King and Court 
had both to fly as hastily and with as little dignity as the Chinese 
Emperor and the great Dowager Empress had to fly from Peking 
in the Boxer Campaign of 1900. The armies then separated. 
Kato overran the north-eastern district, which borders on the sea 
of Japan, and reached what is now known as Broughton Bay; 
while Konishi advanced towards the Yalu, the frontier river 
between China and Korea, the scene in the present generation of 
the first great battle between the Russians and Japanese, and 
captured the town of Ping Yang. Korea in her agony appealed 
for aid to her suzerain China, and not in vain. A large army was 
prepared after some hesitation, not at the risk that China was 
bringing upon herself at challenging Japan to a trial of arms, but 
in doubt of the good faith and loyalty of the Koreans themselves. 
With the deception that has been the keynote of Chinese 
diplomacy throughout all history, the Chinese made proposals for 
peace, and while the Japanese, intrenched at Ping Yang, were 
thrown off their guard during the negotiations, the Chinese 
vigorously pushed forward their preparations, with such effect 
that the first intimation which Konishi had of their intentions was 
the reports of his outposts that the Chinese army was close on 
him. Japanese historians have estimated the strength of this 
army as over 200,000, but seeing that it had marched in mid- 
winter from the frontier in a country where the winter is of 
Siberian severity it is unlikely that, whatever it may have been 
at the beginning of its march, anything approaching this number 
could have reached Ping Yang, and the more probable estimate of 
the force which actually came to the front is that of the Koreans, 
who have put it at 40,000. It was, however, largely reinforced 
by Koreans, who were not then the broken, gentle, and sub- 
missive people of the present day. The war had now lasted for 
eight months. The Koreans, though their armies had been 
everywhere defeated, had been constantly making guerilla 
warfare, and had acquired a degree of experience which only 
required the confidence that was inspired by the presence of their 
allies to make them formidable soldiers in line of battle. From 
every part of the country, burning to avenge the miseries which 
it and they had suffered, they hastened to place themselves by the 
side of the Chinese, and their numbers may have brought the 
allied army up to the strength of the Japanese estimate. The 
Japanese, surprised and outnumbered, made a valiant but fruitless 
resistance, and Konishi’s whole army was soon in hasty retreat. 
Its retreat necessitated that also of Kato’s army, whose communi- 
cations were threatened from the north-east, and both armies took 
refuge in Seoul, worn and exhausted, having suffered severe losses 
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both in men and material. Exhausted as they were, deficient in 
all military supplies, their morale was unbroken, they preserved 
the same undaunted spirit that had invariably carried them to 
victory under Hideyoshi’s standard in the civil wars of their own 
country, and when the victorious Chinese and Koreans attempted 
to follow up their initial success they were repulsed with far 
heavier losses than they had before inflicted on the Japanese. 
Negotiations were then begun for peace, which had by this time 
become a real desire on the part of both Chinese and Japanese. 
The latter had found the task of conquering an alien nation, 
where they were regarded with feelings of the most bitter hatred, 
more formidable than that of subduing a disaffected section of 
their own people. The former had learned that the Japanese 
were foes who had little regard for the majesty of the name of 
China, before which all people of the continent had been accus- 
tomed to bow with reverence, who, even in retreat before over- 
whelming numbers, never blanched when called upon to turn 
and face the Chinese braves. Both had paid dearly for their 
successes, had suffered bitterly for their failures. An armistice 
was concluded. The Chinese withdrew their troops from Korea, 
and the Japanese retired from the capital to Fusan and estab- 
lished themselves in fortified garrisons along the neighbouring 
coast, and the unfortunate Korean King was able to return to his 
capital. This was in the summer of 1598. 

During the next four years there were prolonged diplomatic 
negotiations, and special embassies were interchanged between 
China and Japan, in which terms of peace were discussed with as 
little reference to the will and wishes of the King of Korea as 
was shown by both Powers almost exactly three hundred years 
later in the negotiations that preceded the China-Japan war of 
1894-95. They were terminated by the offence which Hideyoshi, 
at the acme of his power, in his sensibility to anything which 
savoured of depreciation of his own personal rank and dignity, 
very naturally took to the derogatory terms in which both he 
and his exploits were described in the ambassadors’ credentials. 
As it was until a generation ago, as it was in the earliest years 
of the Christian era, so it was in the time of Hideyoshi. The 
Emperor of China claimed to be the Lord of all the world. Every 
other Sovereign was his vassal, every other country his tributary. 
The Chinese ambassadors were not credited with the task of con- 
cluding peace with an enemy of equal rank, with one who had 
given full evidence of his strength, but of receiving the submission 
and tribute of an inferior who had dared to raise impious hands 
against the Sun of Heaven. They brought with them the robes, 
which were the Emperor’s usual gift when the chief of what was 
in reality as well as in name a tributary state was invested with 
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his office. Hideyoshi's youth had not allowed him to receive the 
ordinary education of a gentleman. He had never learned and 
was ignorant of Chinese, a knowledge of which was an accom- 
plishment as necessary to a Japanese gentleman as that of French 
is to a Russian gentleman of the present day, as that of Latin 
was toa statesman in the days of Elizabeth. The credentials were, 
therefore, a sealed book to himself, and he called upon two of 
the most learned priests of the Court to interpret them. His own 
courtiers, better educated than himself, already knew their con- 
tents. ‘They knew also the temper of their own master. They 
endeavoured to induce the priestly interpreters to modify the 
offensive terms of the credentials, but the priests gave faithful 
and full translations of what they read. 

The sequence is a favourite subject with Japanese painters. 
The scene was a State banquet, given in honour of the Ambassa- 
dors. Hideyoshi himself presided in his new robes. All his 
Court were present in their most ceremonial dress, many of them 
also wearing the gifts of the Chinese Emperor, presented by his 
Ambassadors. As soon as Hideyoshi realised what had been read 
to him—it was at first hardly intelligible to him—he leaped in 
anger from his chair, tore off his new robes, and ordered the 
Ambassadors out of his presence and, piling affront on affront, 
out of Japan. He was with difficulty dissuaded from ordering his 
favourite general, Konishi, who had introduced the Ambassadors, 
to instant decapitation. Preparations were at once commenced, 
both by China and Japan, for a new campaign, and the Japanese 
soon had an army of 130,000 men ready at Fusan to repeat their 
old advance into the interior of Korea. Hostilities continued for 
two more years with varying fortune to the Chinese and Japanese, 
but with unvarying wretchedness and misery to the unhappy 
people whose country was the theatre of the war. Korea was 
devastated from end to end. Starvation and pestilence that fol- 
lowed starvation demanded as heavy tolls as war, and the support 
of their Chinese champions was but little less cruel a burthen 
than the ravaging of the ruthless invaders. From the ruin that 
was then inflicted on Korea she has never recovered. Her arts 
and industries were destroyed, her people broken in spirit, and the 
memory of those days is still recalled by the ordinary vernacular 
term of the Japanese among unlettered Koreans, ‘ The accursed 
nation.’ 

The war was ended by the death of Hideyoshi, which took 
place in the autumn of 1598. The Japanese of the present day 
remember only its glory. Their forefathers, who suffered its 
miseries, were only too glad to withdraw with honour from the 
field which had cost them so dearly. Even Hideyoshi’s eyes were 
opened on his deathbed to the price he was paying for the grati- 
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fication of his personal ambition and vanity, and his last words 
to his faithful Iyeyasu were : ‘ Don’t let my soldiers become ghosts 
to haunt a foreign land.’ 

The history of Japan from the twelfth to the dawn of the 
seventeenth century is almost an unbroken record of civil war, 
waged with even a greater degree of merciless cruelty, of whole- 
sale slaughter of beaten enemies, of ruthless plunder and 
tyrannical oppression of the civil population, whether burghers or 
peasants, than that which characterised the long German wars of 
the Middle Ages. There were short intervals of apparent peace 
under the rule of Yoritomo, Nobunaga, and Hideyoshi, who, 
during their lifetime, were able to keep the turbulent spirits of 
the Empire in temporary subjection ; but the ashes of civil war 
were always smouldering, and awaited only the removal by death 
of the masterful hand that had quenched them to burst forth once 
more into fierce flames. The seventeenth century brought with 
it a new epoch, one which was to ensure to the worn and harried 
land continuous peace of more than two hundred and fifty years’ 
duration, under a strong, centralised government, the foundations 
of which were securely laid by Hideyoshi, whose superstructure 
was completed by his successor, with statesmanlike skill and fore- 
sight that would not have misbecome the greatest Empire builders 
of any nation at any period of the world’s history. 

Hideyoshi left one son, Hideyori, who, when his father died, 
was only five years old. It had been the dearest object of Hide- 
yoshi, the only self-made man in the most extended sense of the 
words who had ever risen to the very highest pinnacle of fame and 
power in Japan, to be the founder of a family which, inheriting his 
own honours, should continue to govern the Empire as he himself 
had done through succeeding generations. All the great men, 
Kiyomori, Yoritomo, Ashikaga, and Nobunaga, whose careers had 
been as brilliant as his own, who had, like him, risen by military 
genius from obscurity, had noble or even Imperial blood in their 
veins, and submission to their authority, however bitterly they 
might be hated, involved no strain on the pride of either the 
haughty nobles or of the proud squires who followed their banners. 
In modern days, Ito, Inouye, Yamagata, Oyama, and all the great 
statesmen and soldiers who have created modern Japan were self- 
made men, sprung from a rank in life far below that which they 
won for themselves ; but all were of gentle birth, all were squires 
of great nobles, and enjoyed the legal and social precedence that 
have ever been given by feudalism to those in whom the privilege 
of wearing arms was vested. Hideyoshi stands alone as a man 
who sprang from the very lowest ranks of the common herd, 
without name or family, whose ordinary lot would have been a 
life of drudgery, of abject servitude and uncomplaining submis- 
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sion to the will of those whom birth had placed above him. Not 
the least testimonial to the greatness of his character is to be 
found in the fact that he was able to win the devotion of 
thousands in whose veins ran the noblest blood of the Empire, 
whose natural instinct would have been to scorn him as a parvenu, 
and to transmit that devotion to his infant son, for whose sake 
life and property were to be freely sacrificed. But it was by the 
most devoted of his adherents, by the one who had been in the 
longest and closest association with him, who had fought by his 
side when both were young and unknown, on whom he had heaped 
the greatest rewards, that the blow was struck which caused all 
his deeply laid plans to tumble in ruin to the ground. 

Iyeyasu was present at Hideyoshi’s deathbed, and promised 
the dying father that he would guard the interests of his infant 
son. Four other great territorial nobles were associated with him 
in his guardianship, but Iyeyasu, Lord of the Eight Provinces of 
the Eastern Plains, was far beyond them individually, not far 
beneath them collectively, not only in his reputation as a tried 
and successful soldier, but in his wealth and strength. Entitled, 
by his descent from the Minamoto, to aspire to the Shdgunate, 
strong enough to grasp and hold the office when he willed, known 
to be of unbounded ambition, it is not surprising that his co- 
guardians soon began to suspect him, and, once the seeds of sus- 
picion were sown, it was not long before they bore the fruit of an 
appeal to arms. On the one side were the four guardians who 
were loyal to their trust. They were reinforced by the feudatories 
of Choshiu and Satsuma, both of whom had fought against Hide- 
yoshi, had been conquered by him and won to him by the leniency © 
with which they were treated when beaten, who were now possibly 
actuated as much by jealousy and dread of the rising power of 
Tyeyasu as by faith and loyalty to the party of the young Hideyori; 
and also by the majority of the returned soldiers from Korea, 
who clung to the banners under which they had for years been 
accustomed to conquer. All combined to form a great army, but 
one that was composed of elements that were bound together by 
slender ties, that had many commanders, each jealous of the other, 
and at variance in their plans. 

On the other side was Iyeyasu, with all the forces from his 
own provinces, inferior in number to the army of the league, but 
absolutely united and under the sole command of one controlling 
genius. They had the historical precedent of Yoritomo’s great 
victories as an omen of good fortune. Their leader was of the 
same blood as Yoritomo. They themselves were, like Yoritomo’s 
followers, of the more virile race of the Eastern Provinces, and 
they were fighting for the same cause—the masterdom of the 
Empire, with the prospect of enrichment from the plunder of 
their wealthy foes. 
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The two armies met at Seki-ga-Hara—the Plain of the Barrier 
—a plain of no great size lying among the hills a little to the north 
of Lake Biwa. Here was fought one of the great battles of Japan- 
ese history, one which left far more abiding results than the 
greatest of those which preceded it. It ended in a complete 
victory for Iyeyasu. The might of his enemies was hopelessly 
broken. More than forty thousand heads of the slain were col- 
lected and submitted to the victor after the battle, and the tomb 
which received these heads is still shown on the site of the battle. 
The rest were scattered and disorganised. Their leaders who sur- 
vived the battle vied in their hurry to tender the most unreserved 
submission to Iyeyasu, and he, now undisputed master of Japan, 
entered Kidto in triumph. The Emperor had no scruples, as in 
the case of Hideyoshi, in conferring upon him the dignity of 
Sei-i-tai-Shogun, and, vested with this dignity, Iyeyasu was 
fortified in right as well as in might in assuming the executive 
government of the Empire. This was in 1603. The Momoyama 
epoch then ended, and that of the Tokugawas began. Iyeyasu, 
as has been already stated, was of the Minamoto blood. It was 
the custom in Japan, when a cadet branch of a great family was 
formed that it should take a new surname, usually the geographical 
name of the district or place where the family had its home. 
Iyeyasu’s family in this way had taken the surname of Tokugawa, 
a rivulet in the province of Shimotsuke, which flowed through 
their domain, and it is by this surname that the dynasty of 
Shdguns which he founded, and the epoch of Japan in which they 
governed, is usually described. 

Throughout all these struggles, through all the declining years 
of the Ashikaga, through the brief régimes of Nobunaga and Hide- 
yoshi, nothing is ever heard of the Emperors. They remained 
helpless puppets in their palace at Kidto, the tools of whatever 
military master happened to be in power at the moment. They 
were so neglected when war was at its worst, when all the re- 
sources of the victors were strained to the utmost, that they some- 
times felt the pangs of poverty, not of splendid but grinding 
poverty, and it is recorded that once the funeral rites of a dead 
Emperor could not be celebrated owing to the want of means to 
defray their cost. The refusal of the Shogunate to Hideyoshi is the 
only instance of the Emperor venturing to assert his prerogative 
through this long epoch of Sturm und Drang. 

The Tokugawa Epoch lasted from 1603, when Iyeyasu became 
Shdgun, till 1868, when the present Emperor of Japan assumed 
the executive government. It is typified among the tableaux at 
the Exhibition by a scene representing a picnic among the cherry 
trees, which are the greatest beauty of the season of spring. It is 
a well-chosen allegory of the result of Iyeyasu’s generalship and 
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statecraft. One short, sharp, and decisive struggle, in which 
Hideyori died in battle, followed Seki-ga-Hara at an interval of 
fifteen years. With that exception, Iyeyasu, as Shogun, gave 
absolute and profound peace to his country during his own life- 
time. He left to his successors, his own direct descendants, a 
heritage which they were able to hold, unthreatened and undis- 
puted, for two hundred and sixty years, and throughout the whole 
of this period not even a murmur of civil war was once heard. 
The country that for five hundred years had been torn and dis- 
tracted by internecine strife at last knew the blessings of peace. 
For the purpose of this article, it is not necessary to enter into 
the details of the profound scheme under which Iyeyasu brought 
the system of dual government to its apogee, by which, while 
continuing to maintain the Emperor at Kidto, the source of 
legitimate authority and the foundation of honour, he and his 
successors actively directed the government from the castle in 
Yedo (Tokio), the newly-founded capital of the Eastern Pro- 
vinces, destined to become in the present day the capital of the 
Empire. Iyeyasu’s birthplace and home, those also of most of 
his trusted adherents, were in the Eastern Provinces. Kamakura 
had formerly been the capital of those provinces, but though 
attempts had been made to raise it from the ruin which fell upon 
it at the downfall of the H6jé, and it temporarily recovered some 
of its importance and prosperity, evil days had again fallen upon 
it and it was now in utter decay. 

Iyeyasu chose Yedo as the site of his new residence. ‘There he 
built a splendid castle, which is now the principal palace of the 
Emperor, and soon a large population gathered round the castle. 
One of the plans adopted to secure the fealty of the great terri- 
torial nobles was that of enforcing their residence for the half of 
each year in the Shogun’s.capital. There each noble came every 
year, at the head of a long and stately train of retainers and 
servants. Mansions, which, in the case of the greatest and 
wealthiest, were palaces, were built and maintained for their 
accommodation. Money was freely spent by them, so that a 
substantial part of the wealth of the provinces annually flowed in 
a steady stream to the capital. It soon became a populous and 
wealthy city, adorned by the most magnificent products of 
Japanese architecture, the recognised home of art and literature, 
of the best wit and learning that the Empire could produce. 
Kioto preserved its old sanctity as the historic home of the divine 
sovereigns, but both Emperor and Kioto were little more than 
names to the people, and its prosperity declined as that of the 
upstart Yedo grew. Kidto was at once Windsor and Canterbury ; 


Yedo became the London of Japan, unlike London in that there © 


was no gathering there of the citizens of other nations. One of 
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the earliest of Iyeyasu’s successors closed the country against all 
foreign intercourse. Nobunaga and Hideyoshi had freely per- 
mitted the residence of Europeans in Japan and laid no interdict 
on the propagation of Christianity. The arrogance of the 
Spanish and Portuguese missionaries caused Hideyoshi to change 
his liberal views, to look upon Christianity with dread as the 
harbinger of European aggression, and one of the most terrible 
persecutions to which Christianity in all its history has ever been 
subjected, which rivalled in its cruelty and mercilessness the 
savagery of the Roman Emperors, soon followed, and lasted for 
nearly fifty years. Then, in the year 1624, an edict was issued 
by the third of the Tokugawa Shoguns which prohibited both the 
teaching and practice of Christianity as ‘ an evil sect,’ and forbade 
foreigners to land on the shores of the Empire of the Gods. 

The last tableau in the Exhibition is that of Japan in the 
present day—a garden party in the Hibiya Park in Tokio, one 
possibly held either to celebrate the alliance or to welcome the 
arrival of Prince Arthur of Connaught or of the British Fleet. 
Europeans are in the foreground, and all, Europeans and Japan- 
ese alike, are dressed in the uniforms or civil dress of the modern 
West. It well symbolises the gentle side of modern Japan, the 
Japan that is now closely associated with the nations of the West 
and observes the ordinary courtesies of international and social 
intercourse, not with ‘ugly’ or ‘red-haired barbarians,’ un- 
worthy to tread upon the sacred soil of the land of the gods, but 
with equals, whom the Japanese respect, and’ whom they have 
taught to respect them ; the Japan of railways and ironclads, of 
cotton mills and dockyards, of electric trams and beer saloons ; the 
Japan whose people are united into one nation of whole-hearted 
patriots, no longer shackled by the iron fetters of the most rigid 
system of feudalism that the world has ever seen, but enjoying 
and profiting by the best blessings of a Constitutional Government 
under an enlightened and liberal Sovereign. It is still the land 
of courage as heroic, as devotedly self-sacrificing as it ever was in 
the days that are gone ; where men are now as ready to shed their 
blood, and women to give their husbands and sons for Sovereign 
and country as they were formerly for feudal lord; but all its 
outward romance and poetry have gone, gone with its elaborately 
punctilious etiquette, with the swords that were the ‘ living souls ’ 
of its warriors, with the castles that in every feudal city proudly 
raised their walls and donjons over their wide moats and turf-clad 
bastions. 

It was the present writer’s good fortune to arrive in Japan, 
for the first time, while feudalism was still alive, although the 
last of the great Tokugawas had already fallen and the present 
Emperor was on the throne in T6kid. The great barons still 
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entered Tokio, when coming from their fiefs, in the midst of a 
long, stately procession of their men-at-arms, servants and 
baggage-bearers, all moving at a slow and solemn march, with 
banners and standards whose emblazoned crests made known to 
the bystanders, as they lowly bent their heads in reverence to the 
ground, the name and title of the family whose hereditary chief 
was passing. No courtier, nobleman, or high official stirred 
beyond the gateway of his mansion in the capital unaccompanied 
by a retinue, more or less numerous according to his rank, all clad 
in wide flowing silk or brocade garments, all carrying the sword, 
still their most sacred possession. No wheeled traffic of any kind 
broke the quiet decorum of the streets. Even the jinriksha— 
now universal throughout the whole Empire—was not yet in- 
vented. Sometimes ‘My Lord ’—still more frequently the 
greatest of his retainers—rode on horseback, but the shoeless hoofs 
of the horses scarcely made more noise on the roads than the 
sandalled feet of the bearers who slowly bore the palanquin, 
gorgeous in brocade and gold lacquer, which was the usual con- 
veyance of the mighty ones. The great capital, all its streets 
thronged with its million people, was almost as quiet as the most 
venerable cathedral city in England. Everywhere throughout it 
there were the outward signs of the stateliness and dignity of the 
ruling class, of the honour paid as their natural tribute to an 
aristocracy of long descent, every member of which had imbibed 
the pride of caste with his first breath of life. 

The streets had, however, another aspect. All the Samurai 
were not the chivalrous heroes that history and fable now love to 
picture them. If everywhere the eyes of the European lover of 
romantic picturesqueness, fresh from the material life of the 
West, were delighted with the passing of dignified lords and their 
squires in their gay array, it was not pleasure he found in crowds 
of swaggering swashbucklers, all with their swords loose in their 
scabbards and ready to use them at.a moment’s notice. ‘ Honour 
the Emperor and drive out the foreigner ’ was the rallying cry of 
those who fought to overthrow the last of the Shéguns. The 
Tokugawas had been false to their trust. They had, in defiance 
of the will of the divine Emperor at Kioto and of the universal 
wish of every Samurai, not of their own clan, admitted the bar- 
barians to defile the Land of the Gods with their presence, and it 
was thought that the restoration of the true Emperor to the throne 
and to the power of his ancestors was the necessary prelude to 
retrieving the failure of duty of which the Tokugawas, in their 
pusillanimity, had been guilty. Hatred and contempt for 
Europeans were sentiments that tradition and religion had 
instilled into the hearts of the Samurai from their earliest years, 
and no nobler idea ever presented itself to their minds than that 
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of ridding their divine country from the presence of a hated 
foreigner by one swift stroke of their terrible swords. 

Many Europeans—Secretaries of Legations, naval and military 
officers on service in Japan, bluejackets, merchants, merchant 
seamen, humble tradesmen, the majority of them British—not 
one of whom had given one single particle of offence, were 
murdered in the public streets in the early days of European inter- 
course, the murderer in every instance thinking he was doing 
both his gods and his country a service by cleaving a foreigner in 
the street. No European ever ventured out of doors without a 
revolver in his belt or unaccompanied by armed guards provided 
by the Japanese Government for his protection against their own 
countrymen. 

Not even the ever-present risk of murder discounted the 
pleasures of life in Japan in those days. It was a veritable fairy- 
land, both in the romance of its people and in its own marvellous 
natural beauties, a land in which it was a joy to live. It was still 
the land of the Momoyama and early Tokugawa epochs. It had 
scarcely changed in one single item of its social life in three 
hundred years, and its people were still those who are so vividly 
depicted in the Exhibition tableaux of the Middle Ages. The 
romance of Japan has gone, and its acknowledged place among 
the foremost nations of the world has come, but it may be pardon- 
able for one who has witnessed every stage of its growth into a 
great military, naval, and commercial Power, sometimes to sigh 
for the days when it still recalled to the Briton of the nineteenth 
century all the picturesqueness of life in Merrie England in the 
good old days of Queen Bess or her father. 


JosEPH H. LONGFORD. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE 


IT cannot be useless, and I hope it will not be thought imperti- 
nent, to ask one’s self at the beginning of this article : What sort 
of interest does the English public take in French politics and in 
a French election? 

For a long time it seems to me that the chief questions an 
English newspaper reader was inclined to ask concerning French 
affairs were mostly centred on three points: Was there any 
danger of the Republican Government being overthrown? Was 
the Church likely to regain in the country a political influence 
and special privileges to which she had no right? Finally, what 
side would France take in the politics of the world? 

The last point went without saying. Even the French, who 
used to be so indifferent to what was going on outside their own 
frontiers, will now ask what consequences the presence of a 
Liberal or Conservative majority in Westminster may have on 
European affairs. As to the other two, they were explained 
naturally enough by the spirit of religious freedom habitual to the 
modern Englishman, and by the keen interest in the political 
liberation of France which Burke himself used to feel so strongly : 
the staunchest English Conservative cannot hear of a French 
restoration without inwardly retranslating the word into a revolu- 
tion. 

Of late years a change has become noticeable. The respect in- 
herent in the Englishman for liberty of conscience and the rights 
of the private citizen was shocked by the narrow-minded and 
violent policy pursued during several years with regard to the 
religious orders. The English public could not understand how 
peaceful communities which they saw daily settling on their soil, 
and which they soon appreciated, not only were not tolerated in 
their own country, but had suffered there injustice and confisca- 
tion. This cool violation of individual rights might be repeated, 
they thought, in foreign transactions, and, in fact, it soon appeared 
that the Concordat—which had been as solemn a treaty as any— 
was broken by one party in complete contempt of the other. 
Shortly after, what remained of Church property guaranteed by 
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inscription in the Public Debt, was nationalised in its turn, with 
as little ceremony as might have been used by the most desperate 
Socialists, and the Catholics were barely left on sufferance in their 
churches. 

The delation system in the army, hardly believed in at first, 
soon increased the uncomfortable feeling to which M. Combes’ 
policy had given rise, and the state of affairs disclosed at the time 
of M. Delcassé’s dismissal, the confusion in which the presence 
in office of General André and M. Pelletan had left the Army and 
Navy, helped to spread a vague mistrust which is not yet dispelled. 
The admiration for French statesmen, which had originated in 
the deep and universal sympathy felt in England for Gambetta, 
turned into a dread lest responsible men should place their own 
interests and passions before the welfare of their country. 

Strange to say, the man who suffered most from these sus- 
picions was the same Clemenceau who was proverbially supposed 
to be vendu aux Anglais, and I expressed my surprise at the time 
of his fall that the English Press should have viewed it with an 
indifference bordering on injustice. Whatever might be said of 
the man, his work as a Premier had been little short of a recon- 
struction of France; and a galvanising of patriotism felt every- 
where was undoubtedly due to him. 

However, thanks to the paucity of anti-clerical demonstrations 
under his Government, and thanks, above all, to the place resumed 
by France in Europe after the success of the Moroccan campaign 
and the diplomatic arrangements which attended it, Englishmen 
gradually forgot that France had been the home of a stupid anti- 
Christian feeling, and that it had been brought to the verge of 
ruin by sectarians under the garb of statesmen. One now hears 
more seldom, when travelling in England, the question : are you 
to have religious peace at last? and one hears once more, a great 
deal too often, the over-generous and rather uncritical admiration 
that used to be lavished on our politicians. I was rather shocked 
to find in as excellent a paper as the Manchester Guardian an 
appreciation of the election—after the first ballot—couched in the 
pompous empty language of no other than M. Dubief, the Vice- 
President of the Radical-Socialist group, and the incarnation of 
their sonorous vacuity. It is also surprising that the Englishman, 
who is so much on his guard at home against mere talent, should 
think so highly of M. Jaurés, and unduly extend to the legislator 
the praise which he only deserves as an orator and tactician. On 
the whole, it seems to me that the English public in general 
considerably magnify the importance of the French deputies, and 
are apt to give the Chamber credit both for a power which it has 
long lost, and for a political sobriety which may belong to a large 


majority in the country, and—in a good many cases—to Govern- 
4p2 
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ment, but of which the average deputy is totally incapable. | 
am going to show that the French point of view, in various stages 
of consciousness, is rather different. 

One fact is obvious, viz. that the old interest in a General 
Election is gone. The Frenchman is periodically capable of 
great enthusiasms, which generally last him long enough to 
pass from one tyranny to another across a revolution, but the 
mainsprings in his composition are a keen relish for ideas and 
a careful attention to his financial interests. The latter point 
is the chief motive of his private, and the former the chief motive 
of his public life. Whenever any of what are called the great 
modern ideals has been at issue—for instance, the republican con- 
stitution, the secular supremacy, equality of rights, or, I should 
say, of duties or burdens, etc.—the General Election has given 
rise to universal ebullition. France seems to be confirmed in her 
attachment to democracy and in her dislike, not of Catholicism, 
but of even the ghost of clerical intrusion. Let any politician 
contrive to persuade his electors that they are threatened by a 
King’s sceptre or a Bishop’s staff, he is sure of success. The 
stratagem answered so long that a certain number of more obtuse 
candidates cannot give it up, and have tried it once more in two 
or three hundred constituencies ; but the electors have heard these 
timorous shepherds cry wolf too often, and they refuse to be 
frightened. There being, as I will point out later, no special 
reason for the rentier to be more alarmed than he constitution- 
ally is, the result was in 1910, even more than in 1906, a dis- 
tinctly sluggish election. The death of King Edward, on the eve 
of the second ballot, caused so much more commotion that the 
Figaro and other important papers had to admonish their readers, 
in forcible language, to think of what was going on at home. 
Perhaps more voters than usual went to the polls, but it is the 
effect of education, and not at all of excitement. This duty dis- 
charged, they minded their Sunday recreation and the weather 
much more than the results of the election. The Parisian atmo- 
sphere on the 8th of May was just as unelectric as on the muggy 
day when President Falliéres succeeded M. Loubet. The old 
feeling that ‘ something may turn up,’ which the memory of the 
imperial plébiscites had kept alive until Boulangism failed, is only 
found to-day among good country spinsters. A chamber is only 
a chamber, as a president is only a president. Let us look into 
the causes of this indifference. 

Theoretically, and through the most illogical fallacy that ever 
managed to live in spite of wear and tear, the Chamber is still 
what the Monarchists of 1875 made it—that is to say, a regular 
Sultan or Czar. Its power is nominally what it used to be when 
the President and the Senate knew they could only control it at 
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their peril. But if these counterweights are as dead as ever, there 
are other influences which the Chamber cannot evade, and which 
have gradually undermined its constitution. The chief of these 
is the dread of self-destruction. The French Parliament consists 
chiefly of bourgeois, whom the necessities of their position, above 
all the absolute necessity of not being outrun in popularity by the 
Labour Party, have compelled to adopt a programme of social 
reforms which they hate. Although still doing what they please, 
they very seldom do what they would choose, and they walk gin- 
gerly and ruefully behind Socialists who do not care. It takes 
a great deal of innocence to imagine that they passed the Old Age 
Pension Act, for instance, from purer motives than the wish of 
re-election. The consequent burdening of the Budget threatens 
immediately their own pockets. Again, with respect to the 
Income Tax Bill, they would go to work about it both more cheer- 
fully and less recklessly if they really wanted it to work, and did 
not feel sure in their heart of hearts that they are making it 
unworkable. (I suppose the reader knows that they sent it up 
to the Senate with several blanks corresponding to the clauses 
they could not satisfactorily adjust.) These little things do not 
escape even the electorate, and they detract from the awe the 
Chamber inspired when it was apt to decree confiscation or 
banishment. 

They have also been seen on various occasions in postures 
very unbecoming to absolute monarchs. I hate to have to 
recall their endorsing of M. Delcassé’s dismissal, but it is 
too characteristic to be omitted. Also during the postal strike 
they cut a strange figure before the country, which had not 
imagined that they would be kept at bay by their own officials. 
For a few days the real sovereign of France—legislative, execu- 
tive, and all—was the General Labour Confederacy, and the 
Chamber was clean forgotten. Another ludicrous predicament 
was that in which they found themselves dpropos of Propor- 
tional Representation. They felt that the country willed it, and 
consequently voted it, but M. Briand unexpectedly stating that 
he objected to it, they unvoted it the next day with considerable 
alacrity. 

If the reader will remember that the most striking reforms 
passed during the last Parliament were the raising of the deputies’ 
salary from nine to fifteen thousand francs and the establishment 
of an old-age pension for all who had the luck to sit even once 
at the Palais-Bourbon, he will realise that the Chamber appears 
to the common voter and taxpayer as a glutton, or a rot fainéant, 
or whatever you please that reigns and does not rule and only costs 
money. The interest of the intelligent Frenchman has been 
transferred from it to two other powers—not by any means the 
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President and the Senate—but the Cabinet on one hand, and 
certain influential bodies (like the Chambers of Commerce or the 
General Labour Confederacy) on the other. All the talking 
having been done in thirty odd palmy years, deeds have now to be 
confronted, and a shifting of responsibilities ensues. French 
Governments now have to govern and not follow, and this makes, 
and will make, the political atmosphere healthier than it has been 
for many years; but a French Chamber that does not govern is 
such a novelty that it rather looks like a nonentity, and that was 
the state of affairs at the moment of the election. 

All this will make it more easy to understand the com- 
parison I was making above of the present election with that of a 
President, and to realise the gulf existing between a French and 
an English election. The characteristic of an English elcction is 
its wonderful clarity, which makes it intelligible to even the least- 
informed foreigner: only two parties, and, as a rule, only one 
question of evident importance to divide them, approximates as 
nearly as possible to that ideal of a democratic constitution—viz. 
the referendum. The characteristic of a French election, on the 
contrary—since the constitution and secular pre-eminence are no 
longer at issue—is its hopeless confusion. Instead of being split 
up into two parties, the French Chamber is a very unstable com- 
bination of ‘ groups,’ as they are called, formed mostly with a 
view to the distribution of portfolios on changes of Government, 
and—apart from that circumstance—so constantly overlapping as 
to baffle even the efforts of Parliamentary statisticians. The 
deputies belonging to those groups seldom appear before their 
constituents under the ticket they bear in the Chamber; they 
invariably darken their shade, most Conservatives labelling 
themselves as Republicans, Republicans insisting that they are 
Radicals, and the Radicals impudently robbing the Socialists of 
their epithets as well as of their programmes. As to vital issues 
to guide the electors, there are none. Each candidate draws up 
a list of promises interlarded with suitable professions or 
denunciations, and one would be greatly puzzled to select one 
of major importance from the rest. The political inexperience 
or discouragement, or, above all, scepticism of the electorate 
is so great that the minorities never put questions to, or exact 
promises from a candidate whose fate is in their hands. The 
only exceptions I know of were at two by-elections during the 
last Parliament, in which Liberal Catholics helped to return 
two Socialists, much to the disgust and indignation of the 
Radicals. The consequence is that the electors judge and 
vote exclusively from what they know of the man as a private 
individual, and, from the political standpoint, nothing can be 
more misleading. I say nothing of possible corruption. 
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This is enough to show to the English reader that the electoral 


‘ customs in this country may recognise the power of the members 


of the majority, but make it impossible for the minority to improve 
their chances. Otherwise there would have been no lack of 
questions which the minority might have used as watchwords. 
M. Dérouléde, the well-known poet. and patriot, had suggested 
placing before the country exclusively the question of the deputies’ 
salary. The economical questions—for instance, some important 
clauses in the Income Tax Bill—could have afforded another 
platform. It is extraordinary that the recent debates in the 
Chamber concerning the teaching of elementary schoolmasters 
should have been kept in the background at the election, or barely 
alluded to in the jumble of addresses poured in before the electors. 
The open teaching of atheism and anti-patriotism in village 
schools should certainly be considered of sufficient importance to 
merit the attention and challenge the verdict of the whole nation. 
But it is useless to speculate on might-have-beens, and it is only 
too certain that in the present system points likely to engross the 
attention of the voters merely strengthen their feeling that many 
things are not right. Besides, questions like that of the dan- 
gerous doctrines at present rampant among school teachers are 
too obviously akin to the old religious debates to be easily dis- 
tinguishable from them, except by the most intelligent, and it 
will take many years before the mass of the country makes up its 
mind that religion is different from clerical ambitions. As to 
financial disquietude, it may be chronic, but how could it be very 
active when, as I have said, it is plain that the Radicals are only 
playing a comedy to amuse the Socialists, and when agriculture, 
commerce, and industries are passing through an unprecedented 
era of prosperity? It would take more imminent dangers than 
that of new taxes to rouse comfortable drowsy sceptics. Even the 
postal strike, with the financial losses it involved, elicited nothing 
like the protests one would undoubtedly have heard in less fortu- 
nate countries. 

In default of some capital point to give real interest to the 
election, one reform—about which there had been much talk and 
some agitation—might have lent it novelty : I mean Proportional 
Representation. Throughout the last Parliament a political as- 
sociation, uniting as different individuals as M. Jaurés, M. 
Buisson, and M. Charles Benoist, worked strenuously to spread 
in the country the notion of a fairer representation than that at 
present in existence. Under the system enforced—with one ex- 
ception—since 1870, there is considerable inequality between the 
constituencies, and the minorities have no representation what- 
ever. The reform in question would combine a redistribution of 
the electoral map with mathematical accuracy in the numerical 
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relation of votes and representatives. The breaking up of the old 
constituencies would put an end to the well-known abuses and 
corruption, and make it imperative to vote for or against a political 
doctrine, and no longer for or against an individual. All this 
would evidently mean considerable progress, and the success of 
MM. Jaurés and Charles Benoist in the country had been so 
striking that, as I was saying above, it compelled the Chamber to 
pass the Proportional Representation Bill by an unexpected 
majority. 

The action taken then by M. Briand demonstrates at the same 
time how insincere and consequently ineffective the Chamber has 
become, and how easy it is to-day for the Cabinet to enforce its 
pleasure, even against that of the country. The Premier, who 
a few weeks before the passing of the Bill had spoken at 
Périgueux of the old constituencies as ‘stagnant pools’ over 
which it was necessary to send purifying breezes, coolly said that 
the coalition of the Socialists with the members of the opposition 
seemed to him to bode evil, and that he could not endanger the 
Republic in such an experiment. The electoral reform should 
be made during the next Parliament, along with a great adminis- 
trative remodelling, and meanwhile things ought to rest where 
they were. Whereupon the Chamber went back upon its decision, 
and shortly after was prorogued. M. Briand had said in the same 
sitting that he would see that complete liberty was left to the 
voters, and I doubt not but he was sincere. However, I had an 
unpleasant surprise on the morning of the election. For quite 
ten years a Bill meant to secure the voter’s independence has been 
going to and from the Senate ; and it had been discussed so actively 
during the three months preceding the election that I was under 
the impression that, in spite of violent opposition, at least one 
clause had been passed empowering the voter to come to the polls 
with his bulletin in a sealed envelope. But, on entering the 
school in the Boulevard Raspail, where I am told every four years 
that I hold the fate of my country in my hand, I found the usual 
lane of electoral camelots fighting to make me accept their little 
squares of paper. No envelopes were to be seen anywhere, and, 
when the President dropped my bulletin into the box, he must 
have been blind if he could not read through its folds the name of 
M. Charles Benoist. This very imperfect state of affairs matters 
little in Paris, but only think of a country village where the friends 
of the official candidate sternly mount guard over the box. 

Is it very surprising if, under such auspicious conditions, the 
French elector thinks more of the sunshine than of the results of 
his vote? He has his doubts about the sincerity of the polls, about 
the sincerity of the candidates, and about the sincerity of their 
future action in-Parliament. How could he care much? Still he 
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must vote, and he certainly discharges this duty more punctually 
than he used to. On which side will he drop his bulletin? In 
spite of the numberless conflicting shades in political appellations, 
he is never much puzzled to make a rough division between the 
candidates. There are the Reds or Socialists, the Whites or Con- 
servatives, and the Radicals who never fail in election time to 
claim their exclusive title to the name of Republicans. Setting 
apart the mining or industrial districts, in which the labour vote is 
predominant, and the few agricultural regions where Conservative 
tendencies linger, the majority in most constituencies consists of 
sober, unadventurous people, as shy of the revolution they see 
looming to the left as of the coup d’état or the clerical reaction 
they scent to the right; these good people expect little from 
politics, but they know that something is occasionally got from 
Government. They therefore unenthusiastically vote for the 
Radical recommended by the Préfet, and go home without giving 
the matter much thought. 

The last election was typical, and its results had been foreseen 
with almost mathematical certainty by many experts. A change 
was bound to come in some manufacturing districts still held 
by the Radicals, but honeycombed with Socialism. The change 
did take place. The Socialists have gained twenty-three seats 
lost by the old Radical majority, but elsewhere things remain 
exactly what they were. In spite of the Royalist agitation, 
of the liquidations scandal, and of the rare chance which the 
progress of atheism im the elementary schools had given the 
Bishops of entering the field, the opposition is as weak and 
disunited as it was in the last Parliament. However, there is in 
the Radical majority a modification which ought to be noted—viz. 
a comparatively frequent substitution of men. M. Dubief, the 
Vice-President of the group, for instance, has been ousted by one 
M. Simonet, of precisely similar shade. The electors seem to 
have revenged themselves on some of their old favourites for the 
raising of the deputies’ salary or the failure of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. 

The figures are as follows : 


Socialists . , ‘ an 28 Progressists ‘ ° - 72 
Independent Socialists . 26 | Nationalists ’ ° - 16 
Radicals. ; ; . 261 | Conservatives . , - 62 
Republicans. . ee ee 


The Progressists, Nationalists, and Conservatives form the 
opposition proper ; the majority in the last Parliament united the 
1 It cannot be repeated too much that from the electoral standpoint France 


has long ceased to be. a Catholic country. . There are quite as many practising 
Catholics and fewer anti-Catholics in the male population of the United Kingdom. 
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two Socialist sections and the Radicals. As to the Republicans, 
they are an amorphous group, the sudden shiftings of which have 
caused many anxieties to Cabinets. On the whole, the Chamber 
just returned hardly differs at first sight from its predecessor. But 
whether it will adopt the same policy and be content with the same 
effaced attitude is the question. 

It is useless to prophesy, and it is hardly worth while to give 
an account of the various opinions already set forth in the Press— 
especially by M. Jaurés and M. Paul Boncour—concerning the 
centre of gravity of the new majority. However, it seems impos- 
sible that we should be long left in the dark as to the power of 
the new Chamber and what may be called its stamina. One 
crucial question likely to enlighten us at once on the degree of 
independence of the two hundred new members, and on which 
M. Jaurés is determined to expend all his energy, is sure to be 
brought forward shortly after the beginning of the session. This 
is the question of Proportional Representation. The Radical 
majority in the old Chamber was against this reform, and 
M. Briand, from purely political motives, looks askance at it. If 
the new Chamber tries to evade a debate on this question, or if the 
Premier succeeds in enforcing his wish to have it put off, we shall 
know that nothing is changed, and that we must expect to see 
a chlorotic majority led by a strong Government. If, on the 
contrary, Proportional Representation is passed, we shall have to 
look on it as a new departure and the final abandonment of the 
systematic sham and pretence kept up during the past eight or ten 
years : for the deputies will find themselves, for the first time, 
independent of the local committees to which they used to owe 
their election, and able to face questions for themselves. The 
immediate gainers would be the Socialists, and, as they hate 
M. Briand, it is not impossible that the victory of Proportional 
Representation may entail the downfall of the Cabinet, but the 
fall of a Cabinet compared with so considerable a change in the 
parliamentary life of France would be a trivial accident. 


ERNEST DIMNET. 
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